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PREFACE. 


N the year 1767, I took a Journey 
through ſeveral of the ſouthern coun- 


ties, the regiſter of which was publiſhed . 


under the title of the Six Weeks Tour. 


Deſcribing the huſbandry of the king- 
dom, by regiſtering minutes on the ſpot, _ 


was a new undertaking, having never 
been executed either in this or any other 


country of Europe: a novelty that engaged 

a more fayourable notice than the merit of 
the work could claim; and induced me, in 
1768, to take a more extended tour venere | 


the northern counties. I advertiſed the 


intention, requeſting information, and 


was favoured with much that I found 


valuable. The minutes of that e 


were publiſhed, under the title of 4 
Six Months Tour through the North. . 
England. 


The reception that work met vn 


(uncommon for ſo humble a ſubject as 
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farming) animated me to continue the 
plan I had begun, with a view to ey 
the kingdom. 
With this idea, I publiſhed. the intention 
of another tour, and the numerous letters 
1 received in conſequence, and the very 
important communications that were the 
reſult, gave me the greateſt ſatisfaction, as 
they appeared a freſh proof, that my labours 
were not unacceptable to perſons, who 
have approved themſelves to be ſuch good 
judges in huſbandry. 
The minutes of this journey, performed 
laſt year (1770) are what I am now to lay 
before the publick. Did the world conſiſt 
only of an impartial publick, there would 
be very little occaſion for a preface; but 
as there are men, who read with no other 
view than to calumniate, and whoſe opi- 
nions doubtleſs are taken on truſt by ſome 
others, a writer has not always the chance 
of a fair trial in thoſe points, on which the 
generality of critics lay their hands. A 
writer of huſbandry ſhould be tried by a 
jury of real farmers; inſtead of which he 
too often falls into the hands of a motley 
crew, that peremptorily decide on matters 
whereof 
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whereof they are utterly ignorant ; and 
when they find that ſuch deciſions meet 


only with neglect, they endeavour to 


become important by abuſe. I have expe- 


rienced this from more quarters than one, 
having been repreſented, among other 


aſſertions, as a pretended farmer, that pub- 


liſhed experiments without having land to 


try them on; although, from twenty years 
of age, I have never e leſs than 100 
Acres, 


Others aſſert very gravely, that all I He 


written in numerous volumes might be 


compriſed in a ſingle moderate one; al- 
though the mere experiments communi- 
cated by various gentlemen, which I have 


introduced, would alone fill ſeveral. 


Others again aſſure the world, — that * 
make experiments and go tours only for 


profit, having a view not to an honeſt 
fame, but only to more /o/id advan- 


tages. I am not peculiar i in receiving this 
kind of abuſe; it is pretty common from 
critics by profeſſion (eſpecially if they 


are nameleſs) on all they diſapprove : But I 
am extremely eaſy under ſuch illiberal at- 
tacks; becauſeof whatever utility my humble 


endea- 


„ nie 


endeavours to ſerve my country may prove, 


I can very ſafely ſay they were not un- 
dertaken with a view to profit, for had 


J not known an experiment, or that 


there was ſuch a machine as a preſs, 
I ſhould" at this day have been at leaſt 
a thouſand guineas richer than I am; 
and yet I have not experimented or 


written merely to make preſents to book- 


ſellers; any more than other authors 


I have heard of, whoſe fortunes are twenty 
times greater than mine,” I do not wonder 


however that monthly critics, ho muſt 
ſay ſomething on all books, ſhould, when 
they meet with one on a ſubject they do not 


underſtand, transfer their criticiſm from the 
book to the author, It is like their drop- 
ping the agriculture of a S of huſbandry, 


to carp at the language, and condemn the 


author as writing for profit. "Theſe gentle- 
men, who never travel beyond their elbow 


chairs, can eaſily conceive that journeys of 


two or three thouſand miles are to be travel- 


led for a trifle, that farms may be left with- 


but ink, brains, and paper, Such uncandid 


{ANNUatIONe can anſwer no purpoſe, unleſs to 


make 


out loſs, and that experiments coſt nothing 
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make people believe that I am a mere 
upſtart, indebted to my family for nothing 
but learning to write, and unpoſſeſſed of for- 
tune till I began to-publiſh. I diſdain ſuch 
unworthy treatment, and ſhould be unhappy 
indeed, to addreſs a publick that could be in- 
fluenced by ſuch illiberal criticiſms. I have 
the ſatisfaction of finding, however, that 
it is not my caſe; for the world in general 
| 3 receive the books, which I have hitherto 
'Z publiſhed favourably ; and what is of much 
more conſequence, they meet with the 
Z approbation of thoſe perſons, whom I moſt 
= wiſh to pleaſe, he true practical farmers, 
1 Thus encouraged, I ſhall continue as I have 
9 begun, and ae ee chis Plan till it 18 
completed. 
Theſe e em to hacks been 
founded on my publiſhing ſeveral books in a 
few years, from whence has ariſen another, 
that of my writing too fa ; but I may ob Y 
l $ ſerve, that the ſubject of thoſe works have | 
| been my employment for near Zen years, 
although they have been all publiſhed in 
four; and the very nature of the ſubjects, 
and the manner in which they were written, 
plainly mark the time of their compoſition, 
EE IS. = wo ͤ—— 8. 
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W PRE F A CE. 
and if conſidered ever ſo ſlightly will ſhew, 


I apprehend, how ill founded theſe male- 
volent accuſations are. e 
I farmed in Suffo/t from 1762 to 1767, 


keeping a regiſter of my experiments, and 


all my buſineſs, which regiſter was the ori- 
ginal of my Courſe of Experimental Agri- 
culture, being little more than a tran- 
ſcript of my memorandum book and ledger; 
every page of that work denotes, I will 
not ſay the years, but almoſt the days on 
which it was written; the prices of cattle, 
&c. products, the rates of labour, the 
weather, and an hundred other oircum- 
ſtances, are ſuch as would be confirmed 
paſt any doubt, had others in the ſame 


neighbourhood been employed in a ſimilar 
manner“. Hence it appears, that this large 


publi- 


1212 
—— 


*I cannot but ſmile at the Monthly Reviewers 
condemning the above work, and inſinuating, a want of 
integrity in it. A man muſt be a princely fool indeed 
to forfeit his integrity without adding to his profit, his 


— — 


— 


pleaſure, or his fame. For what purpoſe ſhould I im- 
poſe on the world? Was it my intereſt to miſrepreſent | 


the reſult of my trials? Are they ſomarvelouſly ſucceſs- 
ful, as to ſhew me ambitious of being the founder ofa 
em? Not one claſs in the whole book. I have been 


exceeded by other experimenters in many articles of 
. which I treat. Of what uſe to render them more unpro- 


fitable than the real fact? None. And as to reputation 


of 
8 
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publication is not to be ranked in the claſs 


of works, which require time for that 
poliſhing, and aceurate idea of expreſſion, 
which works of reaſoning or the detail 85 
the events of human life require. 

. While I was thus engaged in Suffolk; 1 
ce ponded occaſionally with the Muſeum 


Rufticum, a periodical work on huſbandry 
then in the courſe of publication. That 


work being diſcontinued, I had ſeveral eſſays 


in MS. which I had intended for it; ſome 


of my friends, who read them, thought 


they were worthy of publication; and ſeve- 
8 ral nn of the Muſeum Ruſticum, 


entire 


5 > — 0 — — - . * 218 . * — 1 
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of can has the wich proves me to be e 
my amen I may fay, at leaſt, as often as 
judicious : ſhould a man be ridiculed for 0 can- 


Dam 


did? Ts there no uſe in trying experiments, which 


A man thinks cannot poſſibly anſwer? None, fay 
the reviewers ; but the vraftical farmer, who 
on the recommendations, which ſeveral writers 


throw out, n nay, on the trials for which ſocieties offer 
| 


premiums, will be of a very different opinion; and 
will not be long i in comprehending, that thoſe experi- 
ments, which prove the notions of ſome men to be 


really romantic and abſurd, and ſuch as cannot poſſibl 


anſwer, may be as uſeful to the world as the m 


brilliant regiſters of unvarying ſucceſs. —Having 
mentioned 1 


eſe critics, I ſhall juſt requeſt my 
readers, when they fee my writings and myſelf abuſed 


in an illiberal E to reflect, that thoſe wa 


Vor, K | . v ; 888 in 
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entire ſtrangers to me, having requeſted my 
extending further ſome of the ſubjects on 
which I had written; theſe inducements 
contributed to make me form my Eſſays into 
regular volumes, Which I ꝓubliſhed at. dif- 
ferent times, under the titles of he Farmer's 
Letters, and Rural Oenamnamfb.. rio: 
8 Upon | my leaving - Suffolk, in 6 767, 
and ſearching for à farm (in conſe- 
quence of an advertiſement I had thrown 
out for one) viewing I believe an hundred, 
and hiring two, formed a train of buſineſs, 
which really gave birth to the Farmers 
Guide in Hiring and Stocking a Farm, for 

9144715 . | in I made 
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in an office, at beſt, ungracious, ſhew a thorough 
want of candour, and an inclination only, to find 
fault, will be very keen in the diſcovery of error; 
. a; book. therefore that is ſo reviewed, muſt either 
have uncommon merit, or the facts of the au- 
thor will be proved in general falſe, and his reflec- 
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J made numerous minutes, and memoran- 
dums of points to be attended to, which I 
found of no flight uſe to me, and I _ 
that work may be of ſome to others. 
As to my Tour through the North of 
Eng land, the PT eſent work, and the Six 
Weeks. Tour, they require very little apology. 
in the point I -am ſpeaking of at preſent: 
they carry. ptoof in every page of the time 
when they were written: the principal part 
18 executed during the journey, recording 
intelligence on the ſpot, and at the moment; 
or minuting at night the tranſactions of the 
days indeed: the, method in which theſe 
journeys are executed is ſo very imple, 
and have ſo little appearance of author- 
craft, of writing journeys in a garret; or 

engaging in the expence and abſence of 
journeys for Profit, that I ſhall never 
through ſuch--caution (while my private 
affairs allow it) omit any opportunities 
of completing my plan of travelling the 
three kingdoms; a buſineſs which I have 
now made ſo much n eee _ 1 
am eager to conclude it. 
Thus have I run diane my various 
publications, and endeavoured to ſhew, that 
8 W 
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although they are more numerous that 
it will be in my power to make them in 
uture, ſtill are they not thoſe fugitive 
productions of à day, which uncandid 
critics would wiſh to have them appear. 

If it is aſked, why I take the trouble 
ofreplying to objections ſtarted by the Lord 
knows who, I reply, that my deſign is 
to be of ſome ſervice to Britiſh agriculture, 
an object I cannot poffibly ſucceed in, except 
by publiſhing 3 and it is very clear, that 
whatever imputations are thrown on me of 
this ſort, can only tend to counteract the 
effect I wiſh: it is merely for this reaſon 
that I enter into details of ſo unintereſting a 
nature, which a man, who looks only to lite- 
rary reputation, will ever avoid: but I never 
will be backward in the cauſe I think right, 
nor ever flinch from thoroughly explaining. 
thoſe points, which invidious nen Py: 
1 4 A ee 

To come to particulars; my conduct 
in the Northern Tour has met with objec- 
tions, of which it is neceſſary I ſhould 
take ſome notice, W . ** the fol- 
in one ne 
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PREFACE. xxi 
Firſt. That there ſhould be no deſcrip- 
tions of houſes or gardens :—this has been 
remarked by various of my friends, while 
others have been of the direct contrary opi- 
nion, thinking them a means of rendering 
the papers more general, and of courſe 
more uſeful. I think the ſame; but what 
has decided me in this matter is, theſe 
deſeriptions having introduced me to ſome of 
my moſt valuable huſbandry articles; much 
intelligence in agriculture in this work, 
which the reader will allow to be important, 
would not have been there had J rejected 
all matters foreign to agriculture: however, 
that each ſubject may be unmixed with the 
other, I have thrown all ſuch deſcriptions 
into notes, that they may not the leaſt 
interrupt the mere farming reader. 
Secondly, That I inſerted the parti- 
culars of too many farms. — It would be 
too much to publiſh a work that conſiſted 
of nothing elſe; but I will venture to aſſert, 
that ſuch an one would be a moſt impor- 
tant object, and diſplay the ſtate of the 
kingdom in every thing concerning the 
ſoil and agriculture. If the particulars of 
every farm in the nation were thus known, 
b 3 the 
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the political world would not be in the dark 


concerning the value and income of the land, 
its products and population. However, 
in this article I have acted contrary to my 
own opinion, and inſerted fewer farms 
than in the former, though I have retained 
a great number for my private uſe. | 

' Thirdly. That I formed too many calcu- 
lations and tables at the end of the jour- 


ney, whoſe only character was prolixity. 
—This objection has not come from any 
perſons, of whoſe judgment I have the 
leaſt opinion; but on the contrary thoſe 


deductions have been efteemed as neceffary 
to render the work uſeful by the greateſt 
part of my readers. I mention it here 


chiefly to obſerve, that a very conſiderable 5 
part of the common intelligence is taxen 


merely with a view to drawing the averages 
at laſt, and comparing them with attendant 
eircumſtances; without ſuch deductions, 


the work would be, to me, much eafier; 


for that part 18 much more ee of g 
wy hee! =?" * 

Theſe are the en objeations made 
to the Tour through the North: a more artful 
_ Have ra over the whole; 


without 


18 
r 
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without notice; this might be political, 


but it is not candid-z and he who, with 


a god cauſe, means well, will not ity from 
fone into vecrimination. 

u pfroſecuting my laſt ORE | 
= — I received. from nume- 
rous gentlemen much ſurpaſſed my ex- 
peRations, and has been in itſelf ſo very 
valuable, that I am little more than the 
chanfiel that conveys it to the publick. My 
Northern Tour was unavoidably unequal, 
from travelling - fome hundred miles in 
the return without communications from 
gentlemen; but in the preſent I have been 
ſo fortunate, that throughout the whole 
journey I have ſeldom travelled thirty 
miles without ſuch advantages; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that I have received 
more numerous experiments and obſerva- 
tions than before, and been in moſt places 
able to gain ſuch valuable accounts of com- 


mon management, às I could wiſh. While 
fo many gentlemen have done every thing 


in their power to promote the undertaking, 
if che work does not prove of real utility, 


all 1 blame roſts on me, and. JI muſt have 


1s oz odw otbdf in .; deſerved 
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deſerved every reprehenſion in the power 
of criticiſm to beſtow. 

The reader will perceive, | 3 in e 
points I have enlarged my enquiries; the 
principal is in reſpect to the profit of plant- 
ing, in which I have had me very var 
luable information. | 

In the article of implements I have 3 
particularly fortunate, having met with 
many admirable tools, of which engravings E 
had not been taken before. I believe the = 
reader will find them executed in a more 
ſatisfactory manner than in my former 
Tours, having been favoured with ſome 
accurate drawings; and thoſe which I took 
myſelf are better, as cuſtom makes me more 
accurate in an art, which convenience alone 5 
induced me to practiſe, « 

It is here neceſſary to mention a aback = 
that has been made to me more than once 5 

in the courſe of the Tour, viz. that I paſs 1 
| through certain diſtricts much quicker 1 
than 1 ought—that ſhould forbear mention 

of any ſuch tracts, unleſs I had been more 

particular. But in anſwer to this, I muſt 

beg leave to explain the nature af the un, Y 

derwaking, which thoſe who make this 3 
| objection 
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PREFAGCE. xx 
objection do not ſeem perfectly to com- 
prehend. In anſwer to the advertiſement 
of an intended tour, I receive many letters; 
a great number from certain counties, and 
very few from others. Before I ſet out, 
J minute all the gentlemen, from whom I 
receive invitations. Who can. ſuppoſe» 


that I do not allot my time in proportion to 


fuch minutes? I conſequently paſs thro? 
ſome quicker than others, and thus draw 
on myſelf the imputation of haſte, which 


Is certainly no fault of mine, I receivedſeve- 
ral letters from Derbyſhire and Nottingham- 
. Hire; ; of courfe I make a longer ſtay, and 


give a better account of their huſbandry, 
than of the following county of Lincoln, 
from whence I had but one or two. In 
Norfolk, I had particular advantages of 


the ſame ſort: I there dwell on nume- 
rous particulars ; whereas, receiving but 
one or two letters from Kent and Suſſex, 1 


paſs haſtily on to Hampſhire and Dor- 
ſeiſhire, from whence there came a dozen; 
and in this manner I was obliged to ma- 


nage throughout the whole, But had I 


peut as much time in St Yer, from whence [ 
had 
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Kxvi 5 R E F A C k. | 
had only two letters, or Somerſetſhire, from 


whence: P had but one, or Mliliſbire, from 
whence Thad none, as in others that afforded 


me numerous ones, What would have 
been the conſequence? Why, undoubtedly, 


T ſhould. have employed ſo much of my 
time in thoſe places which afforded few 
previous invitations, that little would have 
| remained for others that I was certain yielded 
numerous ones; which would have been 


utterly improper. From hence, I hope, 


thofe gentlemen, who think I haſtened too 


quickly through certain parts of the tour, 


will not attribute it to me, but rather to 


themſelves, as I ſhould certainly have al- 


| lotted a due Portion of time, if, inſtead of 
_ perſonal, invitations, : after my route was 


fixed, I had received letters from them; 


then I ſhould. have named fewer counties 


for t e tour, as my chief intention is to 


examine perfectly thoſe I travel; and ac- 


cordingly, when 1 found numerous letters 
in anſwer to my advertiſements, 4: cut 


off fix or eight 1 originally deſigned, Tore. : 


s$% % +. % 


But they h ſuppoſe. I muſt be ſilent oh 
all counties, which I do not traverfe. in 


every 
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had good information. 
explanation to thoſe, ho think 15 divide 
my attention unequalty. 


PRATADCDE aw 


every part, | ſhould recollect, that it has 
never been my practice to ſpeak of tracts 
of country which I do not view; and 
although I offer, on ſome occaſions, gene- 


ral remarks on the agrieulture of particular 
counties, it is only of thoſe, concerning 
which my intelligence is very complete, 
and through which I travel many miles. 
If I paſs directly through part of a county, 


I confine my minutes to the part I fee; 


never preſuming to praiſe or cendemn 3 
general; but when T have ſeen much, and 
Thüis much in 


rr: 2 et % 
#453 38" A 


" Thele are the plinth Paths,” which 
have required my fpeaking to Here; "there 
only remains the pleaſing taſk of bow. 
ledging my obligations to thoſe, who have 
aſſiſted me in the undertaking, by giving 


all the information in their power. 


1am much GkOROE 


obliged to 


AsHBv, Eſq. for the particulars I gained 


through his means of the management of 


the rich grazing parts of Ner thaiptonſhire ; 


as well as the ape. reception In me t with 
at Hazelbeach. PETERS 


Sir 


xvii PREFACE. 
Sir JAuESUCT Laxchau, Bart. favoured 
me with an account of the culture of woad, 


which has been much e on 10 


eſtate. 

I am e to win So Eſq. 
For the huſbandry about Glendon, and the 
particulars of ſeveral valuable experiments. 
TI am obliged to SHUKBRUGH. ASHBY- 
Eſq. for a much better account than I could 
otherwiſe have gained, of the nr 


around Qyenby-hball. _ 
Mr. AYER, of Tilton, gave me rlevcral 


particulars; in grazing, for which. he has 


| my thanks. T7” 
The uncommon value of the 8 
I received from Mr. BAKEWELL,, jun. of 


Diſbley, merits every return in my power 


to make: I cannot but obſerve. that the 


incomparable ſtate of his farm, in almoſt 


every particular of good huſbandry, does 
him great honour. 


3 me to thank him for the valuable 
minutes he gave me of ſome experiments 

on carrots. 2 85 
It is with the We Gatisfattion that I 
acknowledge the friendly politeneſs of 
Colonel 


— Cores, Eſq. of FRF, vin 
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Colonel PoE; no perſon could wiſh better 


to my undertaking, or intereſt himſelf more 


in gaining me the beſt accounts of huſ- 
bandry around Radburn. I ſhall not ceaſe 


to remember, with pleaſure, the week [ 


agreeably ſpent at that houſe.” 
I beg leave to thank - 


- Monpey,. 


| Eſq. for the civilities I edlen at Marton. 


Jam indebted to Sir RoBERTBURDETT, 
Bart. for an account of the North Americun 
cabbage, which riſes to 60 and 8015. It 
is a curioſity in huſbandry which 1s N 
coming into culture. 

I hope the Earl of SexkeSdns5 will 
allow me to expreſs my acknowledgments 
for his favouring me with a catalogue of 
the paintings, and other particulars, in tus 4 
magnificent edifice at Keddlefton. © 

The particular attention, with which 
Colonel ST. LEGER promoted my under- 
taking, demands every return I can make. ; 
Beſides the friendly reception I met at Park- 
hill, he omitted no care that was requiſite for 
gaining me the beſt intelligence of common 
huſbandry; and I-need not add, that his 
own — are truly valuable. 

'Iam 


PREFACE. 


mY am antlvbted: to friend EDDTISON, or 
Gatgford. for a very curious account of 
improving a bog, and min Shops 9 He 
is an excellent farmer. 
lam much obliged ah Earl of Ck: 
BOROUGH for — 0 — a and 
Sraunde Mt Sandbec. A1 $7493: 0 
WILLIAM MEL LISH,: Eg. we — 
me to acknowledge how much indebted I 
am for his very obliging attention, to render 
the article of BLITRHE as complete as poſ- 
ſibhle. He omitted nothing to gain me the 
beſt information. | The noble l ſpirit with 
which he has improved and adorned 
extenſive Waſtes, by numerous plantations, 
um farms, and good huſhandry, demand 
more flattering tribute than I ee 
_ gratitude of his ountry , iti: 
The extenſive farms, which er 
7 WHARTON, Eſq. keeps in his own hands, 
6 enabled. him to favour me (which he did 
in the moſt friendly manner] with ſeveral 
curious experiments. His crops on the rich 
ſands of Doncaſter, I believe, are as great 
as any in the kingdom; and his culture of 
potatoes complete. 718 H 
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Janes STQYIN Eſq; of Doncaster, gave 
me the particulars of ſome trials, for Which 


Jam much obliged to Him: On that On- the oil 


compoſt is the only one yet laid before the 


publick; and his experiment to decide the 


value of carr t, ÞY en pigs, is very 


1 : : C 
= ben, D ne bun 


15 Jeatly, for. a. patculars of — 
periments. AS hn, pai Fo in Ti 


The Bar, dt _— —_ 


to thank him for, the minutes of ſeveral 


very important huſbandry undertakings; 


his culture of lucerne, and of hüte clover, 
his original practice of tranſplanting old 


hedges, Which may in ſo many caſes be 


uſeful, and the elear prcef he has given 
of the benefit of ſoiling horſes, are inſtances 
azmgng;others pf excellent management. 
The, intelligence I received from Mr. 
Ieh Meonx, of Regſard. on | fattening 
oxen with oil cake and cartots, and on the 
culture of that root and potatoes, deſerve 


An hearty „Adknowledgment: his Ox rhouſe 


is worth riding many miles to view z he 
is more accurate and meme, bulis 
Wo gots a 1 


PE PREFACE. 


neſs, ee EEE I have mer 
wich. 5 

ee e Eg * . me to 
thank him for the Din [ a at 
Bee. Je- is bh OY dae 1 enpollect., the 
attention, which Sir CECIL WRA, Bart. 
gave to my undertaking; I am indebted 
to him for very exact intelligence concern- 
ing the huſbandry around Summer Caſtle, 
as well as ſeveral valuable experiments: 
his trials on ſainfoine and burnet are * 
ciſive. . e | 

24+ ata obliged to Mr. Walz of Long 5 
| Sutton, for ſome information in grazing. | 
No perſon. in England, I apprehend, has 
| been ſo remarkable for Wasn oxen of a 


3 that PLS Os 3 Efo. | 
of Leverington, will accept my thanks for 
che friendly manner, in which he os me ; 
7 ame uſeful intelligence. 
lam much indebted to Colonel 8 3 
: the ſame favour at Runcton. His improve- 
ment on the methods of his neighbours 
- deſerves attention; particularly the expert- a 
ment in elaying. „„ „ 

JJ TINS oo 


PREFACE. xxxill 
Mr. CAR R, of Maſingbam, gave me a very 
ſenſible account of the culture of the fine 
marled lands in his neighbourhood, for which 
I am obliged to him; his being one of the 
men, who have carried the Norfo/# eulture to 
that kigh degree of perfection, to which 
it has attained, renders his information the 
more valuable. N 3 53199 
It is with pleaſure 1 e chat — 
CHOLAS| STYLEMAN, Eſq. enabled me to 
proſecute + my undertaking; at Tat; . 
by his means I gained. one: Ry Te in- 
formation. 91 kli 
The value of che eee I —_—_ 
fm; Sir JohN TURNER, Bart, demands 
the ſincereſt acknowledgments; z no. perſon 
could. aſſiſt me in a more obliging manner, 
both in the common huſbandry. around | 
. ar bam, and the very intereſting experi- 
ments he has himſelf made. His trials | 
on lucerne and ſainfoine are very valuable; ; 
his cultivation of weak arable land, excel- 
ent; the introduction of the uſe of ſea 
ouze as a manure, will probably have 
the moſt beneficial conſequences. In plant- 
ing likewiſe, he has e on exer- 
tions. 
Vol. I. c  NockoLD 


xxxix P. R E F A Gi E; bs 
Neger Tnengeas, Eq: of Ner- 


bandry near that city, and allo. à relation 


of ſome uſeful experiments, _ ee 1 


defire he will accept my thanks. fit 


| ceived at Bracon- Aſh. Teiiigy 


THOMAS BE wok, Eſq. will bannt me un 


to mention the politeneſs, with which he 
gave me ſome intelligence at Ethel. His 


compoſts and farm-yard — thaw i 


him to be an excellent farmer. 


8 Rocks; Efq. of the fame wikis, 
has m . y thanks for an account. of a erop of 


erdbages, e. De e Fo wont off? 
1 Was fortunate in deing intro. 


reſham, the particulars in bot Which Tie 
Was pleaſed to give me are valua ble. 


I am indebted to Joux RANTE V, Thy | 

of Yarmouth, for an account of the Flegg + 
huſbandry, and his' own experiments. His 
comparifon' of mowing clover” for ſoiling, . 


with eating it in 8 field, is curious. 1 


mich, gave me an exact account of huſ—- 
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The Rev. Mr. Hownm an merits bine like | 
return for the civilities and a 121 re- 


icec to 
fo attentive a planter, and fo good 4 farmer, J 
as WI LEIAM FELLOWES, FEfq. of: Shot 
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FEREFACE = 
The ſpirit with which NATHANIEL 


123 Efq. proſecutes his huſbandry, is 


equalled only by the candour and accuracy, 
with which he gave me an account of it. 


. His experiments on draining, carrots, cab 


bages, &c. deſerve no flight attention. 
The Rev. Dr. TAN RRR was ſo obliging 


as to give me a continuation of his very 
in the S Weeks Tour, wat . which I am 
much indebted to him. 


The Rev: Mr. <A N, Gs Gag 


favoured me, in a very friendly manner, 


with an account of ſome particulars of 


r e e which I defire he will accept 
= thanks. 


IL am obliged to the Rev. Me: Chara 


of Bradjield,-for an account of his curious 


—— wheat. 4 

The attention with which Daves 
BaRCLAY, of Youngsberry,: practiſes agri - 
culture, enabled him to give me fome 
important: intelligence in common huſban- 
dry, and alſo the relation of ſeveral experi- 
ments he has made. It was done in ſa 
accurate and candid a nn as ( _ 


| much to the obligation. 


E 8 | | | Mr, 


. es A ” 
" * 1 > 


xxxvi ER EFAGE 
Mr. Duckzr. of Peterſham, has my 
thanks, not only for ſhewing. me his farm, 
but alſo in the name of the public, for 
the neat and huſband- like manner in which 
he keeps it. The OTE: he has 
invented do him honour on nd 
If ever the labours of an individual ire 


a in agriculture, for the benefit of a 


nation, they are thoſe penetrating and ſpirited 
ones of JOHN AR BUTHNOTs\Efq.. of Ra- 
venſbury ; of whoſe. huſbandry" it is much 


too little to aſſert, that in many circumſtances 
it was never equalled, much leſs exceeded: 


Never were exertions more accurate, than 
this gentlemar's culture of madder. The new 
huſbandry he has practiſed on a larger ſcale 


than moſt, and; what is more; with almoſt 


uniform ſucceſs; nor let me omit remark- 
ing, that the incomparable implements he 
has invented and perfected, are equal 
proofs of genius and application. The 
ruled he has laid down for directing wheel» 


rights intheconftruon of ploughs, form 
+ one of the mol 


| intereſting, and truly uſeful 


were publiſhed. It is an original and ad- 


mirable thought. 
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PREFACE xxxvi 
Some very uleful intelligence was given 
me by —— Jacos, Eſq. of Feverſbam, in 
_ planting, &c. Tor which 1 am much obliged 
n.. . 
Mr. CRowE, of Fg PI alan; has cul- ; 
N madder with ſuch uncommon ſucceſs, 
that his example will have the greateſt 
effects throughout that neighbourhood. I 
am much indebted to him for the account 
he gave me of it. 
Sir THOMAS HaLes, Bart. will permit 
me to expreſs my acknowledgments for the 
friendly manner in which he received me 
at Howlets, and for communications of 
importance; particularly concerning hops. 
The Rev, Mr. TayLok, of Brfrons, 
favoured me with the minutes of ſome very | 
accurate experiments, for which I beg he 
will accept my thanks, He is an excellent 
_ £1 
- JoHN e af Aube 
3 his huſbandry with more than 
common ſpirit. Kent owes to him, firſt, 
turnips, and now the cabbage turnip. He 
has the true lively activity of an old farmer; 
the intelligence he gave me, for which I 
am much obliged to him, is valuable. 


OS: Meg, 


vii PREFACE. 

Mr. HarrIS0N, of Prefion, has my 
8 for the mme. he — me cor 
cerning madder, . W 
I am indebted to Mr. ee derm 
of Minſter, for ſeveral circumſtances in the |? 
Ne of Thanet huſbandry, where he gs _ 
among its beſt farmers. 3 

This Tour poſſeſſes not a more are 
experiment than that on carrots, with which 
I am favoured by EpwarDLEGRAND, Eſq. 
of Aſhe. His culture of that root is excellent, 
and proves in the cleareſt and moſt accurate 
manner, how much attention it well de- 3 
ſerves. - 

It is with chews l remember the po- 
neneſt with which JoHN BAKER Hol- 
 Royp, Eſq. favoured my undertaking : 

he omitted nothing to gain me a juſt ac. 
count of huſbandry around Sheffield Place. 
I defire to return my thanks to 
PooLE, Eſq. of Hook, for the particulars 
of ſeveral very curious experiments. 

RICHARD NasH, Eſq. of Walkerton, 
vive me an account of the common ma- 
nagement around that place; for wvitiewT 

am much CA Sets to gan 
. F NI CHOLAS 
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PREFACE. xxxlx 


Nrenot a6 TURNER, Eſq. of Bigror, 
how tried ſome points in agriculture with 


attention, and has ſeveral valuable imple- 
ments of his own invention. The friendly 
manner in which he promoted my under- 


taking demands more than this ſlight return. 

1 hope that Ro BERT BULL, Eſq. will 
allow me to thank him for the civilities I 
received at Chicheſter. His management of 


| ä — perfect. 


Mr. KNOowI Es, of Newport, in the He 
of Wight, gave me ſome particulars con+ 
cerning the uſeful implements he has in- 
2 for which he has my thanks. 

I deſire JoHN STEvENs, Eſq. will 
accept my acknowledgments for the friendly 
reception I met at Cowes; and for the intel- 
W he procured me. 

The particulars of ſome eaperüheuh 
W by JaMEs RobNET, Eſq. of Alres- 


Ford, with which he was ſo kind as to 


favour me, are of great utility. 
 Wittiam MiTroRD, Eſq. in a very 


friendly: and obliging manner promoted 
my plan, by giving. me many import- 
ant experiments in planting, and an accu- 


rate . of the huſbandry round Gi/bury. 
i „„ I 
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It is with pleaſure I return him my ſincere | 
| thanks. tens 

I cannot eaſily 3 my eee 
ments to HUMPHREY. STURT,' Eſq. for 
the uncommon. attention with which he 
- procured me all the information in his power, 
Thoſe who know the truly executive ſpirit 
in which this gentleman proſecutes every - 
undertaking, will eaſily conceive the va- 
lue of ſuch aſſiſtance. The iſland of 

 Brownſea will be a laſting monument al his 
taſte and his activity. 

It is with great pleaſure 1 8 = | 
3 I met with from JaMEs FRAM p- 
ToN, Eſq. no one could deſire more to 
procure + me the beſt authority for every 
particular I mention, of the huſbandry 
around Moreton, His ſucceſsful improve- 
ments -of land reputed barren, and the ſy{- 
tematic conduct of his watered / meadows, 
ſhew him to be a true friend to agriculture. 

_ CornwaLLis MawpE, Eſq. favoured 
me with the particulars of ſome experiments, 

for which I deſire leave to thank him. 

Had it not been for the moſt obliging 
affiſtance of JoHN DamMER, Eſq. of Came, 
I ſhould have miſſed much very important 

| information | 
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PREFACE. Kli 
information concerning the ſheep of that 
famous tract of country around Dorcheſter. 


l beg he will allow me to expreſs my thanks 


for the ample intelligence he gave me; his 
own” Wings merit the e return 
from his country. ng ee 

I 'am indebted to Eprunh ee 
PLE n ws for ſome valuable Pert 
Clair 

Lond . 1 . will ita 
me with the acceptance of this fight 
mention of acknowledgments for my 
reception at Milton Abbey; and more par- 
ticularly for the important information he 
Procured me. No perſon could be more 
anxious for my being well and accurately 
informed of every thing in that neighbour- 
hood. Dorſerſbire owes much to his lord- 
ſhip, as a Planter,” a farmer, and an im- 8 
prover. e eee 
I cannot omit returning my fincere 
thanks: to HENRY CorNnisH HENLEY, 
Eſq. of Leigh, for the very friendly 
affiſtance he gave me, in the proſecution of 


* * 'F * ” j . 
, 4 ; 4 


* — 


Of Sandringham in Norfolk, 


TD 


i! 


ii PREFACE. 


my Tour through that neighbourhood, | 
patticularly by numerous recommendations, 
which would have been of great uſe, had 


L been more fortunate in finding fome 


gentlemen at home. Fixing à ſenſible 


was an Excellent thought; but the obſti- 


nacy of his neighbours. has defeated the 
good effects which might GK have 


been expected from it. 


The Rev. Mr. RovsE gave me hows 
farming ige ee, for which I am much 


obliged to him. 


The experiments of R. P. P. For wi 


Eſq. of Henlade, have unuſual merit; none 
can be more accurate; nor ſhould I, forget 
to acknowledge the friendly manner in 


which he received me at Henlade. 
Bari ELD, : 


TI am much obliged to 


Eq. for ſhewing me his beautiful grounds 
at Heftercomb. - 


J deſire that FE 8 Ane of 
The Grove, near Newbury, and FRE DE- 


RICE CowsLADE, of Donnington, Eſqrs. 


will allow me to make the ſlight return of 


| thanks for their e IR and other 


civilities, „ 
The 


6 >) 


PREFACE Ai 
The attention which WILLIAM Cuars 
Pg; Eſq. has given to huſbandry; is ſuf- 


ficiently manifeſt -iri- his experiments; but 


I cannot miſs this opportunity of repeating 


how much I am obliged to him for the 


accuracy with which he gave the particulars; 


| and che intereſt he took in gaining the beſt 
intelligence of common men around 
Harlyford.” 


T am indebted. to Sir Joan. bn | 


MILL, Bart. for a 5 GEMS | 
on carrots, &c. © - 


Po apa ani} SE vp Bun RR, 


5 Eſq. of Beconsfield, favoured me with, are 
extremely important; if his trials om car- 
rots, which are conducted with the utmoſt 
ſpirit, are brought fully to ſucceed, they 
will ſhew that that root may be profitably 


cultivated on ſoils not at preſent thought 
of. Buckinghamſhire will be much indebted 
to the attention this manly genius gives to 


huſbandry; whoſe ſlighteſt ideas are the 


forerunners of brilliant ſucceſs. _ 
It is with the utmoſt fatisfaQtion that I 


reflect on the encouragement I met with 


from the EARL or HOLD BRNESSE. I 
viewed with pleaſure the lands which his 
lordifrip 


PET 


xliv PRE PAC K. | 
lordſhip has laid down to graſs at San; wi 
Part of huſbandry, in which none can 4 
more accurate or attentive. They were all 
done without corn, a method which- he 
much recommends. io 1 bo ghee 
Having endeavoured in bis flight nd 
8 manner to thank my numerous 
contributors, I muſt apologize for not 
travelling through all the counties I at firſt 
named: finding more buſineſs than I ex- 
pected, I thought it would be better, 
totally, to delay a part of the route, than 
execute it in a too haſty manner. I beg 
leave, however, to return my acknowledg- 
ments to ſeveral other perſons; ſome I 
miſſed by accident others I was ſo un» 
happy as not to find at home, and the reſt 
were out of the extent of the Tou... 
I was fo unfortunate as not to receive 
the invitation with which the Duxe r 
RIcHMOND honoured me, till long after I 
left Suſſex; under the patronage of ſo illuſ—- 
trious a nobleman (whoſe huſbandry I had 
been informed, is excellent) my account of 
that county would have been more complete. 
The letter which I was favoured with 
from Jonn nn Eſq. of Dalby in 
Lincoln 


I 
_ © EE 
_ 
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boſs in not finding them at heme. 
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Lincolnſhire,” did not receive till after 1 1 
| er 4g 6947 Ebay + 


I am much obliged to the HONOURABLE 
CHARLES HAMILTON of Pame's' Hill. 


THOMAS | ERLE DR Ax, Eſq." of Char- 


borough, r: in Dor ſerſbire, and HENRY! 


Comp oN, Efq. of Biſtern, in Hampſhire, 


for their reſpective letters. 1 r a mo 


LoD MoNT FORT honoured"me- with 


an invitation to Horſe Heath ; and I had: 


the favour of letters from the Rev Mr. 
HARRTNG TON Powderhbam,'' in Bor- 
ſive,” JohN CoLME, Eſq. 0 Tothill; near 


Phmutßb. JohN LLOYD, Eſq, Smithfield, 


Warwickſhire, SANWUEL GaRBE TT, Eſq. 
of Cie Brumicb, near Birmingham. ; 
Divi RoBERTS, Eſq. Sortiy, in Den- 
biabſhire.' THOMAS: HALL, Jun. Eſq. -of 
Caondover; ''in: Hampſhire; and from Mr. 
JohN BaIIX XY of / | Peterborough ; to alb 


whom 1 beg leave to return fincere thanks 
the places were much out of my route; 


but Ihall eſteem myſelf happy in waiting 
on them in my next Tour, er ; 
" to:complete the Se ban tens 
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1 ſhall conclude this preface with requeſt+ 
ing the candid reader to excuſe thoſe inat-i 
may be found other ertors, though I think 
not many that are material 1 but in travel- 
log near three thouſand, miles, minuting 
above five hundred experiments, and perpe- 
_—_ en the ſcene of common intelli- 
"The great intention - of. che undert 
is to make public as much uſeful knowledge 

as: poſſible : by bringing various culjivators, = 
Fatt about the kingdom, acquainted 
with what is executing - by their brother 
farmers; my Tours ſhauld therefore be 
conſidered as an office of intelligenee; fai 
pretend td be nothing more than the 
vehicle of uſeful information : that E may, 


even in this capacity, have eommitted 8 


may errors, is certainty probable, but aw 
cxemption from them, is what Pam far 
enough from pretending ta; nor can 1 
think that a book ſhould be eondemned for 
errors and abſurdities, if it contains other 
matter that is uſeful. It is human na- 
15 re 


. 
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ture toe produce ſuch ine qualities; and 


that campoſition which is perfectly free 


from them, muſt be the productiam uf 4 


man Who aimed not at great utilie x. 
Let me here repeat what I mentioned on 
a former Ocaſion, that the mere return of 
thanks is too trivial for the numerous obli- 
gations I am thus laid under. I ih my 
ſituation in life would allow me t be 0 
the public uſe I deſirè; but -whimtever is in 
my power, either in giving intelligence, 
not ſufficiently minute in the regiſter of 
the Tour. - procuring implements. men, 
&c. as far as my ability reaches, I ſhall 
abays efteem myſelf happy in in ſuch op- : 
portunities of promoting the good cauſe in 
which I think I am embarked. iT 
| e 
In order that the Tours through this king 
dom may, when completed, paſs through 
every part of it, that the averages of the 
particulars may come the nearer to the exact 
medium of the whole, it is next intended 
to ſet out towards Tunbridge; from that 
part of Kent, to turn off towards Petersfield 
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the parts 
The Author begs leave to requeſt all perſons 


a 4 * — 
EZ BY 2 * 2 1 [5.4.85 
North Mims, . | | | i 
%%% ] ¾ 377 ↄ MU 
— 2 ; n ' i 3 


bury and Exeter, to the Lands End; 
returning through the northern parts of 
Cornwall and Devonſbire, to Briſtal and 
Glouceſter” then through Herefordfbire..and 
Shropſbire to Cbeſter, &c. Returning through 
Warwickſhire, croſs Northamptonſhire: to 
the counties of Rutland, Huntingdon, and 
; Which line will cut tliraugh all 
H the kingdom not yetotravelled. 


who intend him the honour of communica- 

16 -to inform him of t as early as con+ 
— that he maß have a clear idea of 
his route before he ſets out, and ſbe able to 


8 his time accordingly. 1 
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HE Plan 1 deve laid! Pe” hos ch 


4 is to a as different a rout as I can from 


_ that of the former journies ; ſo that they 
may in general include as many and various 


tracts of country as poſſible : by this means 
the whole kingdom will be travelled, and 


the concluſions drawn from the particulars b 
of the journies, come the nearer to the exact 


averages of the whole nation, I now ſet 


out to proſecute the deſign, firſt through the 


12 22 


central counties. 


From North Mims, paſſing. throu gh Se. 


Albans, 1 took the road to Berkhamſtead by 


Hempſtead. This line of country is pretty 


rich, and we 1 cultivated;: and lets on an 
average at 10%. an acre. The huſbandry 
2 Vox. I. N around 


tinuing my Tour through England, 
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TOUR 


the beſt ; ws Hertfordſhire the. . riſe 


from 20/1. to 400 J. a Jear. The ſoil various, 

and not ill deſcribed by Ellis in ſeveral of 
his works. There are; ſome. clays, chalky 
loams, and alſo ſtony loams, with ſome of 
the round blue pebbly land, which they 
juſtly reckon the worſt ſoil a farmer ean 


ut the average is about 1 
| Farious; 
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THROUGH ENGLAND. 1 


ve! * 0 Ke 
1 6. Clover and ray oY 
L + Fuge, Sec. R * 85 
= 2 ploug gh four times for wheat, when | 
= ſown. « on a fallow, but after turnips only 
once, the turnips being always fed off by 
ſheep for this purpoſe; and this huſbandry | 
is very common here. They dow 22 
| buſhels, or 3, from a week before Miehael- 
mas to Chr: nat, and gain on an average 
about 25 buſhels ; rye iS SY unknown 
to meme. * 
| © For barley they give three or 4 earths, 
ſow 4 buſhels, generally in March, and 
gain upon an average 5 quarters. For oats 
they ſtir according to circumſtances, once or 
twice, ſow 4 buſhels, and reckon the mean 
produce at 6 quarters. They plough but 
once for peaſe, | ſow 3 buſhels, never hoe, 
and get in return about five and twenty. | 
They cultivate very few beans ; and 
know bu. little of r rape or cole-ſeed. hy” 
9 2 | "+ 3 
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: well perſuaded that no huſb 


4 THE FARM ERS TOUR 
For turnips they plough three or four 


times, hoe them once, and feed them all 


by ſheep. Two guineas per acre the aver- 


age ſelling price. Clover they ſow with 
barley or oats; always mow it, and gener- 
ally twice; get at two mowings from 3 to 
41 loads of hay fer acre, (18 Cwt.) The 


| beſt farmers make it a rule to ſpread about 1 


546 buſhels, per acre of aſhes from London 
over it in March. Three loads an acre 
have been known the firſt mowing ; aſhes 
. they find, from long experience, to be the 

manure for this graſs; and they are 


better than fo to uſe them. 
Tares, which they call Thetckes, 1 


— Vetches, are a very capital crop with them. 

; They uſe both the winter and ſpring tare, 
but reckon. the former better; they both 
feed and mo them; ſometimes for horſes 
| In the ſtable, and at others for hay; a good 


acre they reckon will keep 5 horſes above a 


month from the iſt of May. Of hay, an 


acre will Field * K 3 load. The beſt 
farmers ſpread 50 buthels per acre of London 


| aſhes over them in Karen, and find the im- 


>: provement 


"I 7 


that it is undoubtedly excellent. 
tares on one ploughing at Michaclmas on 


THROUGH: ENGLAND. 5. 


provement very great: after the mowing 


they are fed, or broken up for turnips. , -- 
Upon this huſbandry let me — 4 
To ſow: 


thoſe fallows- deſigned for turnips, to ſow, 
aſhes on them, the beginning of March, 
and by the end of April or beginning of 


May, to have a tolerable ſwarth ready for 


ſoiling horſes at the rate of 5 to an acre, to 
continue this for a month, and then throw 


in a good ſtrength of teams to get the land 


ready for turnips, are all together a moſt 
admirable ſyſtem of huſbandry, and ought 


to be ſtrongly recommended to the attention 


of all the farmers in the kingdom. Theſe 


intelligent men juſtly obſerve, that the 
mowing the tares in May, cuts off numerous 
weeds before they ſeed, and leaves the land 


in as elean order for turnips as the moſt 
coſtly fallow. Five horſes a month, at 2 7. 
6. a week, are 50s.: an acre {ta very dif- 


5 ferent account from the n n ab: 


a mere fallow. en $508 $927) Ay 28 * 
 Sainfoine is ſowil in i meighbburhood: 
in conſiderable quantities: I walked into 
2 ee 5 B E b | ſeveral 


6 THE FARMER's TOUR 
ſeveral fields and made patticular enquiries: 
concerning this valuable article of our huſ- 
bandry : they find it thrives well om all 


light loams on chalk; a but what is much- 
more worthy of remark; they ſow it Uke 
reat ſueceſs on their ſtony loams 

on clay: ſome of the fields I ſaw were 
peeuliar in ſoil ;”a dark loam full of 1 


wife with 


dirty looking flints, 18 inches deep; and 


then a ſtrong red clay 10 feet thick, — 


you come to the chalk. On this ſoil they 


ſow fainfoine with great ſucceſs, get above 
a load an acre the firſt year, the ſetond year 


1 loads, and afterwards from two ta 


three. About the third year they manure 
it with coal aſhes from London, 50 buſhels | 


pen acre, which they ſpread in March: 


after mowing they feed it with horſes: it 


laſts 20 yearz. When worn out, they 
8 plough it up for oats, of which they get 
0 very large crops, and then ſow turnips. 
The prineipal point in this huſbandry 
is the ſoil; it is very different from what 


is generally ſuppoſed requiſite for this ; 


graſs : for although the farmers here 
* it on N ky _ yer the ven 
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THROUGH ENGLAND: 7 
turing it in a loam on a ſtiff clay, _ 


terly contrary to all the common ideas we 
have heard concerning ſainfoine.- Eigkteen 


inches of ſurface are nothing: the roots 


preſently get deep into the clay, and it is 
very evident from this experience that they 


receive no damage by ſo doing. Hence 


it appears that the huſbandmen in many 


Parts of the kingdom might cultivate ſain- 


foine on foils often eſteemed improper. 
In manuring their lands, the farmers 
around this place depend chiefly on their 
farm-yard dung, and the ſheep-<fold; but 
they bring coal aſhes from London for their 
clover and ſainfoine, and ſoot for their 

wheat, which they ſow over: it, 30 or 40 


buſhels s per acre, in March, and find in * 


Ve very g great improvement. 0 Si ef 
The fences throughout 15. country con- 
ſiſt of plaſhed hedges, with ſcarcely any 


ditches: theſe are excellently worked; they 


have a moſt neat and huſband-like appear- 
ance; and would, with the affiſtance of good 
ditches; form moſt impenetrable fences, 


s to graſs lands, the quantity of meadow 
and 6b a is very trifling, but they have 


B . ſome 
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Tit: 1 FARMER. TOUR 
ſome whi 


generally ſuckle. 


The flocks of ſheep 0 from mall * 


dels to a, or 300; they reckon the profit 


about 1 49 end, 4a! them 1 in winter on 


turneps. 


In e tillage five horſes are PEE 


for 100 acres of arable land: they uſe 4 or 


five in a plough, and do an acre a day; 


ſometimes an acre and an half. The price 


74. an aere, and the depth about 5 inches. 


The annual expence of a horſe they calcu». 


late at 157. Their ſtubbles they do not 


break up till after Chritmas. The only. 
plough they in general uſe, 1. the great 


Hertfordſhire wheeled plough. Trl 
The hire of a cart, four horſes, and a a | 


, 105. a day. 


In the hiring and flocking "PEVY goal: | 


they reckon NOI for one of an ne 
a year. 


h lets from 20 to 404. an acre; 
they uſe it chiefly for cows, which * 


Land ſells Hoon a to 30 years purchaſe, - 
T ythes in general compounded. Poor rates 
from 15. to 1. 6d. in the pound. The 
* of the poor people chiefly lace 
| e 3 


r 
Sei Br. 
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making; which has much . an 


the laſt ten _ 6 Es 
LABOUR nx. 
In harveſt, 24. a day and board. 

In hay-time, 1.5. 6 d. and beer. hood 
In winter, 1s. andditto. . 3-4 


Reaping, &c. wheat, 7% to 95. an acre, 
N barley, 23, 133 8 8 

: Oats, 15. 84, 5 4 

Graſs, 25. 6 f. to 37. 

Hacks turnips, #3 to $6 an acre, 

Plaſhing a hedge, 24,7 and 3d. a pole, 

Thraſhing wheat, 25. a quarter. 
—— barley, 15. 34 and 1 f. 6 d. dino. 
| Making hedge faggots, 3 d. a ſeore. 

Amount of a labourer's annual earnings, 

184. 

Headz wages, 8. to 1% ran 

Next ditto, [7 | 
Maid's, 47. 10%. to 51. 

Value of a man's 5 board, wiſhing 4 
lodging, | 124. 


IMPLEMENTS, 2 + 
A waggon, 200. 
A cart, 1. 


A plough 


10 THE: ARAI a TOUR | 


A plough/complete; 21. 2 
A ſeythe, 3s. 6 d. 
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PROVISIONS. 


Bread. 14 a pound. 
Cheeſe, g * * E 2285 
| 26 18.2 3-0 NY es 22 
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| Labourer? 8 e 45 
| The following de the prtclrs of . 
veral farms i in the neighbourhood, | 


' boo Acres i in all le has 
$40 Arable _. 100 Acres * 

60 Graſs 100 Turnips 5729 
L. 2 50 Rent 80 Fallow & 
16 Horſes 200 Barley ai oats - 

6 Cows 80 Peaſe, beans, 
4 Young © _ . thetches, | Sc. 
3oo Sheep. 8 Men 
| | 6! Labourers. - 
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YA 2 * cattle | 


1 
LY 
. « 


"Another + WA en 


a 


200 ES in all 88 20 \ Fallow © 
f 180 Arable E Turnips go 
20 Grafs. 20 Peaſe, beans, 
1 L. 100 —_— thetches | 
10 Horſes 3 Men 
6 Cows 1 Maid 
200 Sheep 1 Boy 
So Acres wheat 2 Labourers, 
1 Barley and oats Eg”) 
Another : 1 
120 Acres 5 bo, Sheep 
100 Arable 20 Aeres whenn 
20 Graſs 20 Barley, &c, 
80 Rent 20 Turnips 
6 Horſes 20 Fallow- 
2 Co .] 20 > Pulſe, 
N Ale. 0 
* Acres in all 80 Sheep 
150 Arable 30 Acres eds? 
10 Graſs 4 40 Barley 
£. 70 Rent Ons”: -. 
— 8 Horſes 40 Turnips 
8 3 Cos e 


10 Thetches. 


From 
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From Hempſtead to Tring, the ſoil con- 
tinues in general a loam on chalk, and lets 
at 10s. an acre. Towards the latter place, 
farms riſe from 200 to 300 l. a year; they 
have ſome clays, and various loams, aver - 
age rent 10s. — other in er 


purſue the following 6 23 
I. Fallow eee | 8 
„ 

3. G ft 4s 


date Peaſe. 5478 
. 1. Turnips od 
es hs 2. Wheat 
* . Barley 15 
e b | 
1 Fas Turnips 
2. Barley 
3. Clover 
4. Wheat. 


And el * Thetches 
„ Turnips = Th 
Ws © Wheat. 5 


* £24 


For wheat they plou gh 1 w 2 + 
buſhels of ſeed per acre, about M. . 
and i upon an average ee For 


| : In one year. 


ee. 
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barley, they fiir two or three times; ſow 
4 buſhels an acre in March, and gain 3 
quarters at a medium. They give but one 
earth for vats, ſow from 3 to 4 buſhels 
before barley ſeed —_— the mean e 
6 quarters. | 
Por peaſe they aka bun once, o 4 
buſhels in March, and gain upon an aver- 
age twenty. The better ſort of farmers uſe 
Marlborough greys, which they . ſow in 
drills equally diſtant, 2 feet aſunder; hand 
hoe them twice, and get in this manner 
from 30 to 40 buſhels, beſides cleaning the 
land fo well, that wheat always follows, 
This contraſt to the common pea culture, 
both in crop and preparation, ſhould induce 
them to extend the drilling of peaſe. For 
beans they alſo give but one earth, ſow 
three buſhels of ſeed the beginning of 
March, never hoe, and reap thirty. It is 
aſtoniſhing that theſe farmers ſhould ſee the 
excellence of hand-hoeing peaſe, and yet 
never extend the culture to beans, a crop 
that requires it much more. 
They plough thrice for turnips, 185 them 
once, and feed them off with ſheep; the 


average value 2/7. ros, per acre 
Clover 


14 THE 'FARMER's TOUR 
Clover they ſow with Hurley and oats, 
6 mow twice for hay, of which 
they get very great erops; up to 5 loads 
per acre, at two mowings, often four. 
Tares they cultivate for mowing green for 
their horſes, reckon them extremely profit- 
able, and that one acre of good ones will 
feed 5 horſes a month; they manure them 
with aſhes in the ſpring, about 30 — | 
an acre, and find the utility of it great. 


Sainfoine they commonly ſow on their 
| chalky hills; it laſts from 12 to 15 years, 
mo it every year, and FE; rang 2 to 3 
| Joad of hay an acre. 

In the management of deer dale they 
bis merit; they ſoot their green wheat, 
20 buſhels per acre, in March, and ſow 
that quantity of aſhes on their clover ; their 
hay they ſtack all at home; and litter their 

yards well with wheat ſtubble. 
SGraſs incloſures let at 20s. an acre: they 
uſe them for cows, but they are ſcarce, 
The profit of flocks of ſheep they reckon 
at 10s. a head: feed them in winter on 
- turnips; 4 pound the average fleece. 
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In tillage,: they reckon 5 Horſes eceſlar 
for 100 acres of arable land; uſe 4 in a 
plough, and do from. 1 acre to 14 in a 
day, ſtir from 5 10 8 inches deep: The 
price per acre 36. Their ſtubbles chey do 
not break up till Chriſmas. er uſe both 
wheel and fwing plou gs. 
In hiring and ſtocking * 2 Wen 
| they think ſufficient for 1007. N ; but 
ſome uſe 4504. UL Salgehnk 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 35 f. a month, and esd. 

In hay-time, I 6 d. a day, and beer. 

In winter, 15. and beer. ov 

Women, in Es, 64. to 84 a toy, ad 

board. x - | 
in Wr 6 4 and Nn ; 

1 wheat, 65.16 5 acre. 


— 


©? 


Mowing barley, 15. 6d. - SF 
oats, 15. $, A — 240 
= graſs, 274. A 
Hoeing turnips, 45. 64. to os, 1 L606 pt "Ys 
Plaſhing hedges, 2 d, 4 per pole. N 
Ditto, and ditching, 8 6-—the ditches + er 
1 —— 
Perm wheat, 34 3 — 


Threſhing 
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Threſhing barley, /1 5. 64M ter. 
——oats, 17. ditto, o. 
8 16. per — 300 
— beans, If a quarter. {3 9 ore 
Head-man' s Wages, * to ue Oe 
N ditto, ' 47. to 64. au d 20a 
IMPLEMENTS. n 
A waggon, 25. nd ergy 0 0 8 
A cart, 61. eee en 
A plough, 1. 10. 1 


Laying a ſhare, 8d. * 
— coulter, 5d. e ST 


PROVISIONS. -- 
Bread, * prong SONY 3 
Butter 72 hats 
Mutton, . =: 4 
Vel, = 4 
4 
Wi 


9E „„ TED ee 
o 


— — — a0 


—— „„ „„ . 


Bacon 
| Milk, EL ERS 4% a "On 221 16 1 
Candles 72 . eee 98 
Labourer's . 2a £95 4 
fring, 1 I. 10s. 9 

: — tools, i Kt. 


- #  # {EY 
| — 3 


BUILDING. 
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BUILDING 
Bricks, 43 per ooo. | - 4 birt hd 
Tiles, 1/. tos. per ditto, na Foto 
Oak, per foot, %%%ͤ;;1ĩ & 5 ein 
Am, ditto, 15. 4d. 
Elm, ditto, 1 5. 6 d. 
Beech, ditto, 14. bog 43a 
A carpenter a day, 1.6. OY b 
A maſon, ditto, 1s. 6 . 
A thatcher, ditto, 15. 6 4 


The following particulars of farms wil 
7 ſhew the general oeeonom y 
| 60 Acres in all r 10 Turtips * 

5o Arable ü 
to M „ 
40 Rent 1 Labourer 

R ‚ QQ | 


100 Sheen t Plougts 
25 Acres Wheat 
eee, | dnother: WER. 
60 Acres. 8 Cows 1 
100 Graſs 55 ; + 4 Young cattle 
3 ole] Arable 55 300 Sheep 5 
£ 300 Rent |  * 100 Acres woes 
17 Horſes 30 Barley = 
Por L' 7, © — 0 tn 7 
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4 Ott 7 3 Boys 
100 Pulſe „ A Maides 
100 Turnips _— een p 
40 Fallow _ 6. Carts u 
1 Man 4 Ploughs. 5 


From Tring to the concluſion of the 
chalk hills, about four miles from Ayleſbury, 
the ſoil and huſbandry continues the ſame; 


but in the vale it becomes richer; it is a 


good clay, but all in open field land; many 


beans, but all full of weeds, and none 


hoed. Here I firſt remarked the broad 
crooked ridges arched up in the middle: It 
is alſo to be remarked, that in this ſtrong 


clay vale, the great Hertfordſhire wheeled 


plough is quite changed for a light ſwing 


one; of a better conſtruction than common, 
for the mould- board is curved; but the ear 
or head for regulating depth, has the com- 


mon fault; and the junction of the ſhare to 
the front of the plough forms a ſharp 
angle, which is another common fault: 
ſuch angles increaſe ifs friction of the 


plough greatly. From the point of the 


ſhare to . beam, ſhould be a gentle curve. 
| | From 
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From Aylyſbury I took the road to Buck- 
5 Fed going thro? a part of the vale; for 
four or five miles from the town, the ſoil 
_ ranks among the richeſt I ever ſaw; it is a 
black, putrid clay, quite mellow, and crumb- 
- ling when in tillage. I made ſeveral en- 
quiries into the huſbandry of it, and, from 
the products, found it almoſt as bad as the 
| land is good. Nearly the whole country is 
open field land; and all lies in broad high 
crooked > Lets all at e The 
courſe PVT, general, is, wo 
Noce 490 ate Fallow 
| Es Wheat 
A mn Beans. 
A, . Fallow 

note g 2 Bagley! 4 fs 3 
Es; 783. Beans. 1 8 131 

They fot the wheat cates) and Mauufe 
the barley ones with farm-yard dung. But 

their tillage is miſerable, ſcarcely ever ſtir- 
ring above 3 or 4 inches deep, and ſome- 
times not more than 2, although they 
plough with fohr or five horſes at length, 
with a ſwing plough, and never uſe leſs than 
three : they give from three to five ſtirrings. 
$1403 | C = 5 The 
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The farm-yard dung they eee on we 


N fallows in June. FLY 

Of wheat, their crops have'of wits yrs 
been very bad: but the general average is 
not above 15 buſhels per acre : ſome farmers 
afferted not more than 12. Of barley, 
they get at a medium 16, and of beans, 
3 T7 quarters. This crop they never hoe, 
but feed off the weeds with ſheep. Their 
flocks eee e n a Hue 
clear profit. 

In no part of the kingdom wer met 
with huſbandry that requires greater amend- 


ment than this : ſuch products are, their 


ſoil conſidered, contemptible. Improvement 
muſt be treated under two heads: firſt, the 


management while the land is in its preſent 


ſtate, which is the farmer's. buſineſs : and 
ſecondly, the non it, which is the 
land lords. fy 


The ney of the oj 1s bei bessg 


to a want of draining; for the country 
being totally flat, and very few ditches in 
it, the water ſettles in the deep furrows, fo 
chat the tops of the ridges are the only part 


— . IE 


cor 15 
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corn. Thoſe fields in which property is 
very much intermixed, would be difficult 
to drain, but wherever one man had ſeveral 
Pieces contiguous, or only two, he might 
certainly dig a drain between them; covered 
ones would be moſt adviſeable; this con- 
duct is abſolutely neceſſary, for the idea of 
paying 145. an acre for land, much of 
which, crop and all, are ſoaked in water 
throughout the winter, is itſelf one would 
think ſufficient, without any argument. 
Next to draining, I ſhall recommend a 
change of courſe by common conſent; ; let 
W ſubſtitute the following: 
es . Flos 
2. Wheat 
N 
bo 4. Wheat; | 
ad fo on for 7 years atleaſt; a fallow 
oftener would be abſolutely uſeleſs. The 
| land is excellent for beans, which crop 
generally pays them better than any other, 
notwithſtanding it is the laſt in the courſe, 
and never heed: What therefore would it 
do under a better management? Let the 
e be at leaſt hand-hoed well, twice or 
1 thrice; 


— 
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| thrice ;' but ſo as to keep them as clean as 2 


garden : if they would drill and horſe-hoe 
them, the crops would be greater, and the 


expence leſs. | Let all their dung be laid on 


for them, either at Michaelmas, or in hard 
froſts: their preſent ſyſtem of laying dung 
1 on in June for a crop that is not fown 5 
April following, is a piece of abſurdity: ſo 

managed, dung is a mere pulveriſer. By 


ploughing it in at Michaelmas, the land 


would work at bean ſowing admirably mel- 
low; the ſucceeding hoeings would kill all 


_ weeds, and the wheat then could not fail 


of being excellent. It is folly to talk of 


the neceſlity of fallowing every third year; 


I know juſt ſuch land, in more places than 


one, that has never been fallowed at all. 


But if they will not change their courſe, at 
leaſt let them hand-hoe their beans ; if they 
would keep them perfectly clean, their 
crops would be much greater, and the 
wheat on the following fallow, find the - 
advantage of it. 1 7 

I would further e e to them to 
have nothing to do with barley; they can 
NO as much wheat . gere as barley, or 
1 2 91. 83 then 
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within a buſhel at a medium; to cultivate 
it is therefore all loſs. | 
Another circumſtance highly worth their 
Safe n is the number of horſes they 
plough with: 4 or 5 at length are cuſtom 
not draught : I ſaw many pieces ploughing 
for the ſecond and third time, (dunged 
before) with 4 horſes; a Pair would have 
been fully ſufficient. 
As to the landlords, what in ahi name 


of wonder can be the reaſon of their not in- 


cloſing! All this vale would make as fine 
meadows as any in the world : I obſerved 
along the road, and. on the head lands, that 
the white clover came naturally, not as we 


ſee it in moſt foils, a dwarf covering; but 


ſuch a thick luxuriant growth, that a vaſt 
produce of that alone would be mon: I 
would undertake to let the whole yale at 
from 25-5. to 30s. an acre; and many parts 
of it at 3os: at the loweſt. How well there 
fore can they afford to be cheated by their 
attorneys, over- reached by their commiſ- 
ſioners, and to ſquabble among themſelves! 
Sixteen millings an acre the return 

D pon the whole, this famous vale has 
received ample gifts from nature, but the 

i RIS efforts 
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24 THE FARMER'*s TOUR 
efforts of art are all yet to be made: the 


landlords have 14s. where they might have 
30s. and the tenants reap buſhels, where 
they ought to have quarters. 

About Hociſton there are many new in- 
rn particularly in the eſtates of the 
Earl of Cbeſterſield; the ſoil is a gravelly 


loam, pretty rich. Farms riſe from 50 to 


400. a year. Rents about 16s. on an aver- 


{Ges Their courſe in general, 


1. Fallow 
Wheat 
toy 9 
which is * old open field courſe ; ſome 


| farmers are getting into. a greater variety, 
but very ſlowly. They get about 3 quarters | 
per acre of wheat on an average; 2 quar- 


ters of harley, and 3 of beans. Graſs land 


lets from 20 to 30s, an acre: they apply it 
chiefly to feeding cows for the dairy. Some 
of their new incloſures I obſerved laid 


down to graſs ; but all upon the old crooked =. 


ridge and furrow work: And what is a 


curious piece of ill huſbandry, they lay | 


down with common clover and ray graſs ; : 


fn ruſt the white honey-ſuckle coming 


of 
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of itſelf, which, after ſome years, it does 
pretty tolerably, I cannot omit adviſing 
theſe farmers to plough down their ridges, 

and lay the land perfectly level; and then 
to ſow white clover and trefoile, which 
they may do at very {mall expence, and on 
ſuch excellent land they would immediately 
come into a moſt profitable meadow. From 
three to four gallonsof milk, the quantity the 
cows give at an average. One farmer here 
has 80 which he milks: He keeps only 
two dairy maids, beſides his wife; but has 
milkers beſides, one to every 12 cows. _ 
They uſe 4 or 5 horſes at length in a 
plough, and do an acre a day. 
Towards V 7nflow the country is chiefly 
open, with the old huſbandry of 1. Fallowz 
2. Wheat; 3. Beans; but that pariſh 18 
now inclofed : the rents before were 14s. 
- but now arable land lets to 28s. an acre; 
none under a guinea ; and graſs from 40. 
to 3. all tythe free. This riſe of rents on 
incloſing juſtifies my obſervation on the 
_ expediency of incloſing the vale of Ayleſbury. 
Poor rates here are 35. in the pound. 
It is obſerved, that ſome of the new 


rents are droppin $5 from the Inability of 
| | 2 | the 


— - — 2 
— — —— 1724 oe — 
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the farmers to pay them: The mention of 


this doubtful circumſtance made me enquire 
particularly into it: I found the inſtances 
very rare, and then wholly. owing, as was 
agreed on all hands, to the farmers cropping 
their land every year with little judgment, 
till they run it quite out of heart. 'The 


ſoil is a very fine rich fertile clay. Now on 


ſuch land there cannot be a doubt but they 


may take a crop every year, and yet keep 
the foil as clean and in as fine heart as ever 


it was; and at the ſame time be very able 
to pay the new rents. But this depends on 
their changing bad huſbandry for good. 1 


muſt obſerve that all this country is terribly . 


pinched ; in winter for food for their cattle, 
both ſheep and beaſts: the land is too moiſt 


For turnips. This circumſtance conſidered, 


let me recommend to them the following \ 
courſe: 
r. cabbages 
2. Oats 
3. Beans 
4. Wheat 
F. Cabbages 
6. A 
7 Clover CCC „ 
8. Wheat. All. 
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All their manure to be laid on for cab- 
bages or beans. The cabbages to be on 5 
feet ridges arched up; horſe-hoed thrice or 
four times; and hand-hoed twice. 'The 
beans to be drilled and kept perfe#ly clean 
from all weeds, I would riſque my life on 
the ſucceſs of this huſbandry on their land; 
and I think barley in this courſe would 
| prove more ſucceſsful than common with 
- them at preſent. 


To Buckingham much open land, and al 
thrown into the courſe of Fe 
1. Fallow 
2, Wheat 
3. Beans. 
O ,%öö¶; ůo . 
2. Barley 
3. Beans. 
| Lets at an average at 156. an acre the _ 
field. Their mean crops ; 
Of wheat, 2 quarters. 
Ol barley, 2 ditto. 
Wh, © beans, 3 ditto _ 
The foil a fine black crumbling * 
As a proof how well it is farmed in the 
broad ridge work, let me obſerve that the 


 furrowg * 


i diſadvantage : the F ens 1 is delicate and The ; 
| The 
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furrows were under water: if ſo in Fun-, 


what muſt they be in winter? The unac- * 
countable poverty of the crops through this 
country ſo rich in ſoil, mu be owing 4 
want of draining. 

From Buckingham to 7. ts. the prin- 
Ber part of the country is occupied with 


Earl Temple's park * and woods; and Whit 


Hebury F. we" the Duke of e. . 


From 


926—ͤðñ 


- 
„ r 


* * STow, the a ſear 10 that * 
is well ſituated in a ſpot, much more beautiful 
than any of the ſurrounding country. The houſe 
is large; it extends in one line of front goo feet. 

The Hall is 36 feet by 26. The ſaloon 36 by 
223 out of the former is an handſome apartment 
of two dreſſing- rooms and a man. each 


about 20 by 16. 


The Chapel 1s richly fitted up in cedar, and 
ornamented : the altar- piece the eee by 
Tintoretto. 
In the Grewville. 3 36 by 25, are many 
modern portraits of the family. 

The Dining-room, 43 by 25, is very hand- 
ſomely fitted up and furniſhed : here are three 


Pieces of ſtatuary that deſerve attention; a Nar- 


ciſſus, whoſe attitude is eaſy, and the figure 

nt. Vertumnus and Pomona, by Schemacher ; 
and Venus and Adonis, by Delueau. The marble 
is veined ſo much with blue, that they appear to 
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From that town I took the road to Nor- 
| thamprton; firſt, through the eſtate of lord 
Pomfret, admitable rich land; none of 
which lets at leſs than 205, an acre, and 
much of it from 3os. to 40's. But the 
roads are a diſgrace to the country. About 
Blifigorth the ſoil is not equal to that nearer 
Towcefter ; it is chiefly a red gravelly loam, 
and ſome binding clays; the open fields let 
at 92. and the incloſures IVE 12 5. to 204. 
C am 


2 ol 


- 4% 


lt. * 2 FS | 
a a — — — 


| | The W 30 uy 25. 
Paul Panini. Ruins. 
% In the Waiting-room. | 
Guerchino.  Cymon and Tphigene + a fine and ex- 
preſſive e her figure good, but 
| an odd poſture 
Aber. Durer. Joan of Are: a curious piece; ; 
ber countenance well deſigned, muſing 
on her expedition. | 
| Pouſſin. 1. Gold pouring into the mouth of Craſſus. 
| Ga. Pouſſin. Two landſcapes, 
Holbein. Two heads: 5 tf 
Unknown. Two Portraits, that of the man 2 
A 
Ky In the Breatfaſt. room. | 
Rubens. . copied from him, pretty. 
Albert Durer. St. Catherine. | 
Corn. Johnſon. A head: very fine. 
Le Senr. un bachanals. 
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Ry riſe from 30/. to 150 l. a year. Their | 


courſe, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Beans. 
And 1. Fallow. 2. Barley. 3. Beans. 


2x buſhels of ſeed, about Michachmas, and 


reckon the average crop at 2 + quarters. 


For rye they ſtir four times, ſow 2 buſnels 


i 


of ſeed before wheat, and gain 3 quarters 


on a medium. For barley t give four 
| _ earths, 1 5 


r - — + ld 


* a a KM 


| In the Private a 
Rembrandt. Samſon; very great and ſtrong | 
expreſſion. _ 


Horizonti. Two large landſcapes. 1 


Pouſſin. Moſes burying the e . 


The drawing appears to be g 
A port. Good. 


Cid. St. Stephen: the hand excellently _ 


St. Laurence. The face and hands 98 done. 


Mille. Acis and Galatea; a landſcape. A plea- 


ſing ſpirit in the 8 


Claud Loraine. Landicape. 


P. Brill. Ditto. 


Primacitia, Chriſeis. Her drapery n not ſo o goo 


as the deſign required. 
Rape of Helen. Good. 


Vulcan forgin armour for neas. 


Rubens. His firſt wife: an inſtance of the fata 


ty of his making his wives the models 
of his females. A painter ſhould either 

«be gay, or marry nothing but beauties. | 
_ | Van- 
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earths, ſow 5 buſhels as early in the ſpring 
as they can on clay lands, the crop about 
3 r quarters. For oats they plough but 
once, ſow 5 + buſhels. after harley {owing z 
and the laſt on light land; the crop 5 quar- 


ters. For peaſe and beans mixed, they ſtir 


once, ſow 4 buſhels in March: nor do 
they give more tillage for beans. alone, of 
which they ſow. 5. buſhels, never hoe them, 
the crop about 3 5 quarters. 


* 


— A wins 
— — 5-4 — 


Vandyte. The duke of Sully. 
Baſaun, The marriage of = 


Guerchino. Samſon. and Dalilab. Dark, but 


well deſigned. 
Ti roretta. A dance at the marriage *X = 
Duke of Mantua. 

Old Richardſon. Oliuer Cromwell. _ . 
| Rubens. Sileno. Admirable expreſſion. 

The Gallery, 30 by 25, = 22 high, is a 
beautiful room: The proportion extremely plea- 
ſing. It is hung with Bruſſels tapeſtry; repre- 
ſenting the triumphs, of Bacchus, Henus, Ceres, 
Mars, and Apollo I think, The ceiling is ſtuccoed 
in compartments, and ornamented with meda- 
lions, and paintings in obſcura. , The chimney- 
pieces, poliſhed white marble, ornaments trailed 


on ſiena. The pier glaſſes are 9 and 


8 the ſlabs 6f ſiena e 
1 by 


- 


— 
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| They plo ugh four or five times for tur- 
nips, which they ſow only in the incloſures, 
* hand-hoe them once, and feed them all off 
with ſheep: the crops on an average 40% 


per acre. Clover they ſow with both barley © 


and oats; mow and feed it; ſow oats, &c. 

after; and zeckbn the crop better after _ 
ing than mowing. =» 

They cultivate ſome. tares, which re 

| mow green for their horſes, but not ſo com- 

= monly 


a>. — — at 


- 
$0 —— 


In the W 35 by 30, * aer : 
jece of white marble poliſhed. The ig 
frolls of gold on a bluiſh lead ground. 
Titian. . enus blinding Cupid: the ſame, if I 
— ,, © © recolle& right, as that which Mr. 
Strange has engraved. It is fine, but 
the figures as luſty as if by Rubens: 
| The ſhoulders are not thoſe of Venus. 
Flemiſh School. Four converſation pieces. 

The State Bed-chamber, 50 by 25, is as hand- 
ſome as I remember to have ſeen. It is magnt- . 
ficently fürniſned with crimſon damaſk, - and 

Id ornaments : the glaſſes are ine; and the 
flab bs of fiena. 

But the ornamented Gn at — are 
more peculiar than the houſe. They were for 
many years the admiration of all that viewed 
them, not only for their real beauty, but the 
ſcarcity of other improvements of the ſame kind 
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monly. as they ought, letting too many 
ſtand for ſeed. An acre of good ones will 
up 5 or 6 horſes! a month. 

There are many woods in this e 
and they reckon the value of an acre, at 13 


years growth, to be about 94. 
In reſpect to manuring; they fold thai 
ſheep on the lands for wheat and barley; 
Their farm yards they litter with ſtraw and 
m * is to he had at Northampton 

for 


2 d wis = = . 
" 4 1 _ 2 * 2 - 


in the kingdom. I ſhould: obſerve, that they. - 
were ſketched at firſt quite in the old ſtile of 
broad ſtraight gravel walks and avenues of trees; 
with regular waters: but many of theſe circum- 
ſtances are much changed, and the grounds 
modernized as much as pe. would admit. As 
I do not quote any particular part of theſe gar- 
dens for particular purpoſes, I ſhall offer the few 
obſervations I made on them in the order 1 
viewed hen: 17 

From the ee eee Barabus, e 18 a pleafing 
view down on the water in the vale the temple 
of Venus on its banks, with ſome wood behind 
it: bur the effect would be better were it quite 
backed with the dark ſhade of a thick wood: 
Paſũng a cave, or rather a root houſe, dedicated 7 
to St. Auſtin, the walks lead to the pavilions at | 
the park gate, from which the water is ſeen 

gy winding, in a 3 natural taſte, at 


" Vot. I. | the 
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for 25.' a load, But they reckon 5 miles too 
far to bring it. | 
Some good farmers n TOR thei 
wetteſt lands, but the number is very ſmall ; 
they fill with thorns or ſtone. +1 
Good graſs land lets at from 2 55 to 30s. 
an acre; they apply it to feeding cows, and 
fattening ſheep; an acre will about carry a 
cow through the ſummer. The breed is 
the long ** a Sood one will give 5 
OR 


— — 


the bottom of ſeveral n it is here as juſt 

an imitation of arcal ſtream as can any where 1 
enn 
From a Queen Coralia's pill ar, the wyed tied 

water appear to advantage, and the portico of 
one of the pavilions on the ſouth ſide of the gar- 
dens, is caught among the wood! in a mol * ; 
able manner. 

Moving down to the water, a common a bench 
commands a view of a building, that terminates - 
the water, which is here large; but obſerve a 
ſmall graſs lawn fcattered with trees, on the 
oppoſite banks, which breaks from the water 
into the wood : it is e eee 
the beſt part of this view. 
© Advancing to the temple of Venus, the nd 
1 ſcape is very fine; the water fills the valley, 

(tho' rather too regular in the bend) and the 

8 * is well en with thick erb 
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gallons of milk a day; and in total product 
about 61. They keep many hogs, one or 
two, and ſometimes more to every cow. 
They reckon a dairy maid can take care of 
20 ͤ cows, Their winter food hay alone; 


e. a load and a half, or two loads per 


In rearing their calves do not __ 
* 3 or 4 days. 


They fat their 1 from 18 to 25 deore 


8 | 
The 


2 66 0 n 4 1 oy . 12 1 bog 24 = 
** r 1 1 3 9 PY —__ 3 . 4 PE, . 


— — — ry — „— 


The EY beautifully * on a point of 
ground, with a projecin wood behind it; and 
to the left the temple of Bacchus, . embo-. 
ſomed in a thick grove. | 

From the: ſhepherd's cave, the view of th the 


rotunda is extremely pictureſque. From hence 


the path winds by the water; but the termina- 
tion of it ornamented with ſtatues, and the 


regularity of the caſcades, are in a very different 
ſtile from the rotunda, which is as happily placed 


as the moſt cultivated taſte could 1 imagine. 


From the firſt pavilion, the view f the lake 
is very pleaſing: it gives a bend, which forms 
a promontory of a beautiful verdure ſcattered 
with trees, through the ſtems of which you com- 
mand the water. Gardening ſeldom offers a 
more beautiful object; nor can it well be em- 
ployed without ſucceſs. The extreme beauty of 
ray Poet of the view, wil draw off your atten- 
2 | tion 
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The flocks of ſheep generally from 60 to 
160, reekon tlie product of lamb and wook 
at ros. the winter food hay; their lambs on 
turnips: the fleeces riſe from 5̃ to 8 pound. 

In their tillage they reckon 6 or 8 horſes 


neceſfiry for 100 acres of arable land; uſe 


t acre to 1+ a day; ſtir 3 inches deep; 


ee 5. * calculate the 


— 


pt 9 
2 


_ 


— 
houſe 


From the temple of Eriingbip, the view of 
char of Ader et in 2 thick wood 5 
and when the wood 1s enough grown to Hide the 


- houſe, it will be yet better. 


The Pallidian bridge is taken Ft that ar 
Wilton ; the water here winds through natural 
meadows in 4 Ss OS EE | 

From Wen as you mount he: kl, eb 
to the left is extremely 8885 the war winds 
through the val one of the payittons on the 
banks, Ve enn ſcattered 1725 wood; and 
above the whole, the diſtant chüntry terninates 


the ſcene. Prot the benen ic the tp Gf the 


hall; the ſame view, but varied ; with the Coin 


thian arch, in an excellent Hirtion: 4 proof 


that ornamental buildings may ſotnetimes be 


neatly diſtinct from woad ; tho" the connection 


nien 0 dom 3 wirhour da. 


. 15 
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annual expence of a horſe at about 10% 
when.they are in full work, they give them 


2 buſhels of gats a week. They do not 


break their ſtubbles till after ſpring ſowing. 
They uſe both wheel and ſwing ploughs. 

The hire of a cart, 3 horſes, and a 
driver, 8. 3 POE, 7 

In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 


reokon that 3 or 400/. is neceſſary for one 
EET : | of 


** _ 


— 
C 


are admirably rich. On one fide, the portico 
of the temple of Concord is beautifully ſeen in 
the wood. On the other, the ground has a 
varied ſlope into the valley, where the water 
winds in .a very pleaſing manner, the pavilion 
beautifully ſituated on its banks. In front, a 
dark wood bounds the ſcene. Query, ſhould 
the ſpires, &c. of the houſe be ſeen here? 
Paſſing dord. Cobbham's pillar, from whence is a 
view through wood of the temple of Concord, 
you come By winding walks to the banquetting- 
the Corinabian arch appears 16 advantage. 
From hence you are conducted to t r pe 


| of Concord and ed and. in ie, , aſl 
the ro 


moſt beautiful winding hollow 2 7 1 


of all the ſurrounding lopes, finely fpread with 


woods, chick in lome places, apd ee 
tered. ſo as to open for the eye to follow W 


* 


From the front of the Gothic temple, the views 


þ 
I 
8 
19 
. 
1 
1 1 


— Doan dis cos ew ho. Den E 8 - 
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of 100/. a year; but if well done, it will 
| pm more; they calculate as follows: 


6 Horſes, OW 4 = 66 
oo 1 70 
100 Sheep, * FIG 1 bh 50 
* Swine, bd 45/4 * % gt a 3 
TS Regen = oe 40 
t 2 Ploughs, the „ 5 ug 4 2 4 


* 


Carry over = = 4.255 


— 


—— 


of the lawn, which is every where different. The 
temple excellently ſituated on the brow of one of 


the hills: it is a very fine building; an oblong to- | 


tally ſurrounded by a colonade of well propor- 
tioned pillars. The architecture light and plea- 
ſing. fn it is a room 42 by 25, ornamented 
with a ſtatue of Liberty and ſeveral medalions in 
the walls, ſome of which are extremely well exe- 
cuted; tho” the performance of a felf-taught 
artiſt, once a poor boy in lord Temple's ſtables. 
ghee he walk leads next to a ſequeſtered winding 
vale, finely ſurrounded with wood; and a mal | 
water takes its courſe thro! it, broken by woody 
iſlands, and a various obſcured ſhore; at the 
head is a grotto of ſhells, &c. which looks down 
on the water in a pleaſing manner; and muſt be 
particularly beautiful when the woods and water 
Are illuminated; which they are when lord Temple 
| fps i in it. Here is a ſtatue of Venus riſing from 
the bath; a pleaſing ſtatue; and the attitude 
3 naturally 
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Brought over ; — L. 255 
1 Pair of harro ws, — 3 


Ar.... — 1 
Harneſs, = — . 
Sundry implements, 1 5 
Furniture — 80 
RN = |; 00 

Tythe, 5 — — — 1 2 
Town charges, = wile! ON" 

Houſekeeping, - = iT 50 

2 Men, e - - 14 
1 Boy, = _ WEL 2 


- 3 Labaurers,. <= 78 
I Maid, "— 1 * 5 
| Seed, 10 —_— - — ; 20 | 


STI by. 
| | 


.Ä—) 


* * * 9 — » —_ 


nam taken; tho? not well imagined: for ex- 


hibiting the perſon to advantage. 
The grove on which the grotto. looks, leads 


you to that part of the garden, called the Zh- 


 fian-fields, which are beautiful waves of cloſe 
ſhaven graſs ; breaking among woods, and ſcat- 
tered with ſingle trees; bounded on one ſide by 
thick groves, and ſhelving on the other dawn to 
the water, which winds in a very happy manner; 
and commanding from ſeveral ſpots, various 


D 4 


landſcapes 
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But by buying things at ſecond hand, 

and going as near to work as poſſihle, ſome 

farms are taken with much Jeſs ſums. 
Land ſells at 30 to 35 years purchaſe. 
Tythes in general 35. 64d. an acre. Poor's 

rates 15. in the pound, doubled in 10 years: 

their employment ſpinning, and ſome lace- 

making : all drink te. ATE 

No leaſes. 


They _ their corn 5 alles. 
I. A- 


* : : 
— q 3 1 — 


* 


Hodltap es ac hs . parts of the 23 

From 7 temple of | Antient Virtue, you look 
down on a very beautiful winding hollow lawn, 
ſcattered with ſingle trees in the happieſt manner, 
| through the ſtems of which, the water breaks ta 
the eye in a ſtile admirably pictureſque. Near 
to"this temple in a thicket is the well known 
ſatire, the temple of Modern Virtue in ruin. 
The ground continues extremely various and 
Beautiful, till you come to the Princeſs Amelia's 
arch, from which you at 'once break upon a ſce- 
_Hery truly enchanting; being more like a rich 
pictureſque compoſition, 'than the effect of an 
Fefal management of ground. and buildings. 
The lawn from the arch, falls in various waves 
to the water, at the bettoin af the vale: It is 
ſeattered with trees, whoſe ſpreading tops unite, 
and leave — 323 an 1 eee among 
| oy I oe 


— 


2 * , 
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| LABOUR © 
In harveſt, 355. and board a month. 
In hay-time, 15. 34. a men 1 
In winter, 1s. and ditto. 5 
Reaping wheat, 65. an acre. 
Mowing barley and oats, 15. 
—— praſs, 25. | 
Hoeing turnips, 5 7. 
Ditching, 5 d. to 6d. 
Threſhing wheat, 2 5. a quarter. 
| Thain 


K * 2 8 a . 


- — 


thetr ers of a . wave of the lake. . 
ſmooth green of the lawn, obſcured in fk 
places by the ſhade of the trees, in others illu- 
mined by the ſun, forms an object as beautiful 
as can be imagined; nof can any thing be more 
pictureſque than the water appearing through 
the fore ground of the ſcene, thus canopied with 
trees. A break in the grove preſents a compleat 
picture above theſe beautiful varieties f 'wood 
and water: firſt, the Palladian bridge, backed 
by a riſing ground ſcattered with wood; and at 
the top of that a eaſtle. The objects of the 
whole ſcene, tho? various, and ſome diſtant, are 
moſt happily united to form a cotnplete view, 
equally magnificent and pleaſing; the richeſt | 
that is ſeen at Stotv. 
The arch is a light and well defgnad building. 
Upon the whole, theſe gardens have much to 
pleaſe t the ſpertgngy; "0 new parts have a very 


happy 


—— — ae 
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Threſhing barley, 15. 2d. 
— — oats, 104. ONTO 
— — peaſe, 1s. ac: „FF 


— — beans, 1. 24% 


Making faggots, 25. per 100. ; 


Amount of a year's ard of 2 labourer, 


about 17/. 
Day labour uſed to be only 4s. a week i in 


winter. . 
Head-man's wages, 87 


Next ditto, 5 /. 
| Lad's, 3/. 


Maid's, 51. 

Women a day i in harveſt, 8 d. and board. 
— in bay-time, 6d. and beer. 
5 IMPLE- 


0 


happy variety of 3 wh! of the 3 is 
old and fine, conſequently the ſhade where wanted 
is quite dark and gloomy ; a great effect, and 
— to be gained by young plantations. The 
water (tho not perfect y cured of its original ſtiff- 
neſs) winds at the bottom of fine falling vallies; 


and its ſhores are well ſpread with wood; an ad- 
vantage ſo great, that an inſtance is not to be pro- 
duced of a lake or river that is beautiful without 
an intimate connection with wood. The build- 
ings are more numerous than in any grounds [ 
know, and moſt of them are in a good taſte. 


oe 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 20%. 

A cart, 1o/. 

A plough, 1/. 

A pair of harrows, 1/, 
A roller, 1/. 

A ſcythe, 3s. 6 d. 

A ſpade, 3s. 6d. 
Lang a ſhare, 8 d. 
coulter, 44. 
Shoeing, 2:4. 


PROVISIONS, 
Bread, per pound, 1 4. 
Cheeſe, 3 r | 
A 8 . 
Mutton, 38 

W edge 

Pk, f „ 16g} 
Bacon, 6 

Milk, a pint, -. =. 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 1 bs 


BUILDING. 


Bricks per I 000, n 
Oak timber, 15. 6 FA to 25. A foot. 
Aﬀh, 15.2 d. 


43 


Elm, | 
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Elm, 15s. 44. 
A carpenter a day, 15. 64. 
A maſon, 15. 6d. 
A thatcher, 15. 6 "i 

The farm houſes d built with 
ſtone. The particulars 1 e * Aa farm 
as follow: 


100 Acres in all e A "EY | 45 
70 Arable I Labourer 
230 Graſs 5 2 Ilan; 
L. 60 Rent le has annually 
6 Horſes 20 Keres wheat 
5 CO .ws 20 Beans 
50 Sheep 20 Fallow 
1 Man 190 Oats, Ac. 


The view of Northampton from the hill 
at the Toucęſter entrance, is very fine; it 
is built on an eaſy ſlope, and ſhews itſelf 
to great advantage. It is in general well 

built; contains many good houſes; and 
| ſeveral ſtreets that are ſtraight and broaddl: 
the market place is a fine one, but by no 
means the beſt in England. 
The moment you leave che town on the 
| Leiceſter road, the country begins to im- 
prove greatly. You have every Where a 
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fine command of wide ſpreading fields, all 
waving on the ſides of gentle hills; and to 
the left, a range of incloſures beautifully 
fringed with trees. The ſoil for ſome miles 
is a fine red loam, excellent turnip land; 
the worſt lets at 20s. an acre; and much 
up to 40% Near Northampton the Earl of 
Strafford has a ſeat, the gardens finely ſitu- 
ated : they are ornamented with ſeveral 
temples i in a very light and elegant tile, 
The grounds, are well wooded, 

But as I ſhall ſoon enter the rich grazing 
land of Nerthamptonſhire, I ſhall here con- 
clude this letter. 


Fam, Scr. 
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LETTER II. 


\OR the following account of” Fu late 
of huſbandry around Haſelbeech, Jam 
obligel to Mr. Aſbby of that place, who 
ſent for the moſt intelligent of his tenants 
to give me the. particulars, 3 
The country is chiefly cut into grazing 
farms, which riſe from 10⁰ and 2000. a 
year, to 10007. a year ; but the open feld 
farms are much ſmaller ; down to 30 an 
40 L a year. The ſoil in general is a rich 
clay; but they have ſome of the lighter red 
land, which is a fine loam. The graſs lets 
from 155. to 255. an acre; but the open 
fields are ſome of them ſo low as 2 oy 6 4. 
The open field courſes are, 
7. Fallow _ 
2. Wheat or rye 
„„ 
And, 1. Fallow 
„„ 
3. Beans. | 
"Theſe courſes have been the ule ones 
for open fields ſince I left Hertfordſhire, 
mt. | nor 
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nor could there well be more unprofitable 
ones. In the incloſures they have varia 

tions; pn 51341 

1. Turnips 

2. Barley 
3. Clover for 2 or 3 den 
0 Oald 3: 505 lt 

whith-1 is an excellent One! ni ft . 

dureh plough four times for ſine: fore 
2 or 3 buſhels about Micbhatlmas; and 
get on an average 12 buſhels. For, rye 
| they give the ſame tillage as for wheat, 
fow 3: buſhels, which is a monſtrous quan- 
tity; the produce better than that of wheat; 
about 16 buſhels. For barley they alſo give 
four ſtirrings, fow 2 buſhels an acr e, which 
are as little as of rye they ſow much: 
they generally begin to ſow it in March. 
the average crop about 3 quarters per acre. 
They plough but once for oats, ſow 6 
buſhels per acre, and get ſcarcely. 1 ſo much 
as of barley. Of. peaſe and beans mixed, 
they ſow 6 buſhels; and gain about 12. 8 
Z8ome cole-ſeed 1s ſown in the incloſures, | 
„lich they feed in November with large 


ewes; they keep it till near Candlemas, and 
— 
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then plough it up for barley: They reckon | 


it very fine ſheep feed; but an acre produces 
little in quantity compared with turnips. 
Theſe they hand- hoe twice: ee feed them | 
all off with lambs. t 

Relative to their conduct in manuring, | 


| they fold all their ſheep i in the open fields, 


but never in the incloſures. They litter | 
their yards with ſtraw and ſtubble; but 


their hay they ſtack and feed in the fields. 


About this country, and I believe through 
all Northamptonſhire (and! I obſerved much 


of it in Buckinghamſhire } they have a moſt 


execrable euſtom of collectin g all the cow 


dung from the fields, and kneading it up 


with thort ſtraw to burn inſtead of coals. 


They daub it in lumps on all the walls of 
their houſes, barns, fables, &c. to dry, 
and from thenee take it to their chimnies: 


any traveller would ſuppoſe the country a 


colony from the wild Eid, who burnt their 
dunghills. Will ye believe me, ye farmers 


of Norfolk, Suffolk,” Eser, Kent, and Hert- 


not only of the cottagers, but of the farmers 
themſelves! No; you will ſay: it is 2mpoſe 
2 * 9 
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ble; there cannot be ſuch an application of 
manure any where but among the Hottentots. 
I looked attentively at the inhabitants, to 
ſee if the guts and garbage of the cows were 
not very capital ornaments of their perſons. 
The farmers have been uſed to that ra- 
tional ſyſtem; we are not therefore to won- 
der at them; but what ſay the landlords to 
it? How do they approve of this perverſion 
of dung? Pretty white cottages and farm 
houſes are in ſome ſtrange places thought 
ornamental to an eſtate; but the gentlemen 
of Northamptonſhire are of a different opi- 
nion; they approve better the 20%, than 
the agreeable : they lawn their hundred god 
acres. of * wheat for a view of black dunghulls, 
inſtead of white cots:: and the idea of the 
fertility they occaſion gilds with Peculiar 
brilliancy ſuch pleaſing eye traps. a 
An reſpect to fences, this country 1 18 
ſock as they find ſufficient for turning an o 

or a great heavy ſheep; as to hogs, they 
are never fed in the fields. The plaſhing 
method is what they pretend to; but prac- 
tiſe in ſo flovenly a manner, that Lam 
amazed they have any quick left in the 

ol. Il. | county: 


— — 4 A — 


beaſts they purcha 
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county. they let the old ſtubs grow to a 
great ſize, to the height of 4 or 5p feet, 


and never cut them; the ſhoots that proceed 


from them are rather ſprawled about, than 
plaſhed; bent every way, and at ſuch a 


height from the ground, that hogs would 


find many ready made gaps every ten yards 
. of fence. The raggedneſs of the hedges 
near the ground, is owing to their letting 
the thorn ſtems grow to ſuch a ſize: as ſoon 


as they come to the ſize of a man's arm, 


they ſhould be cut off cloſe to the bank, and 
other ſtems left in their room. 
ches, I * n en chat deerved 1 * FF. 


As to dit- 


name. 
The belt iat land ted at FRY 204. to 


25. an atre, and it is chiefly applied to 


grazing; and this in ſo extenſive a ſtile, 
that few parts of England exceed it. The 

ſe, are chieffy Shropſbire 
long horned ones; many Welch; and ſome 
from Herefordſhire. They will have nothing 


to do with Ho/derneſs ſhort horned beaſts, 
under the conviction from experience that 
they are not near fo profitable; and. parti- 
, in the hides. * Auſtin 8 


ſold 
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fold a long horned craven beaſt, the hide of 
_ which ſold for 4/. 55. the beaſt not a large 
one, the price not exceeding 11/, The 
general value about 25. They give from 
ö 64. to 94. lean, and ſome to 10/,; they 
purchaſe in the ſpring ; and very often 
fodder them with hay before they turn out, 
which is'generally about the 12th of May; 
and they are drove to Smithfield in October, 
and November. The - profit upon them is 
in the proportion of buying at g/. and 
ſelling at 12J. The graſs incloſures are 
very large, generally from 40 to roo acres ; 


and what is peculiar to this part of the | 


kingdom, they turn in a proper ſtock in the 
ſpring of beaſts and ſheep, and keep them 
there till all are fat; never changing them 
from one cloſe to another: they have on an | 
average of ſeaſons a very good gueſs what 
_ the field-will maintain, and proportion the 
| flock accordingly. G ewrms .- 

Upon a medium 455 turn in at the rate 

of a large ox, and 2 + ſheep to every two 
aeres: the ſheep are very large, of their 

own breed, generally wethers, that- are 
2 ven in at about a pound apiece, and 
* 2 e 
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pay from 8 to, 105. a head. This is the 
ſummer ſyſtem; but they have beſides, a 
winter one: it is that of buying two ſhear 
ſheep out of the fields at Michatlmas, and 
keeping them all the winter in the fields, 
let the weather be what it may, ſell them 
fat from the latter end of May to the end 
of June: this is winter fatting; and it cer- 
tainly will appear to the farmers of many 
parts of the kingdom, a moſt. extraordinary 
proof of excellent land. So it undoubtedly 
is; but at the ſame time I may remark, 
that theſe ſheep being kept till May or 
June, muſt be little more than maintained 
during the winter, and fatted in the ſpring 
on the young graſs, which part of the ma- 
nagement eannot poſſibly be good; for they 
are fattened on the young ſhoots, which 
ought to be reſerved for the ſummer ſock. 
Probably the latter might be turned in a 
week or two ſooner, if it was not for this 
winter fatting, which keeps back the ſpring 
growth. Upon the whole, we may caſt 
the account of this country grazing in the 
following manner for two acres of graſs: 


i Tepe 
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Improvement of an ox, cr _ £107: 
Ditto, of 2 ½ ſheep, © = 1 © © 
high the winter fatting one 


0 to the two acres, * the ; 


* . 5 by 1 
1 * . 


Total, et . an TEES 


Which is per aete, — "2 © 
Town charges, en IG 
6 


" - * FX # 
8 Fl : ' . - „ 1 
bour, MOU ne 
7 5 3 
1 4 : ** q T7 
4 5 7 4 : 5. : i - ” 


y . Vo 5 ”» . 
4 I i $ [4 . re * 4 +», xt i 1 ah 


Remains profit. . o 19 6 


o 
«„ ERR 
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This may not be exact to the truth; but 


if the graziers do not make this by their 


buſineſs, they are very badly off indeed; 


nor could they afford to carry on the buſi- 


dene e of ce and accidents con- 


There cannot a a t Got FRA the 


view of the cloſes; throughout this country. 


Lou ſee in every one the preceding pro- 
portion of ſtock, and as they are in general 
"Ps the * of great oxen a and ſheep 
$i ; E 3. | is 


— AK; * 
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is very noble; it is very common to ſee from 
40 to 60 oxen, and 200 ſheep in a ſingle 
field; and the beaſts are all of a fine large 
13 well made, good ſkins, and form 
all together an appearance greatly ſtriking. 
This effect is owing in no flight degree to 
the nature of the country, which is wholly 
compoſed of gentle hills, ſo that you look 
over many hundred acres at one ſtroke of 
the eye, and command all the cattle feeding 
in them in a manner nobly pictureſque. 
Stock in a flat is loſt; but to ſee numerous 
of fine beaſts ſpread over the ſides of waving 
Bills, is a ſight that cannot Aa of nant 
ang the ſpectator. 
Sir James Langham at Croſswick, near. 
Haſelbrech, has one cloſe joining to his 
park of 212 acres: it is always ſtocked with 
upwards of 100 great oxen and 400 large 
ſheep. I never beheld a more noble view, 
The field waves over the fide of a hill, and 
the herds ſpread to the eye more like thoſe 
of a patriarch of old, than a modern farmer, 
But having thus ſtated the grazing huſ- 
bandry of this country in general; let me 
2 chat all * fine graſs on ſo excel- 
| lent : 
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lent a ſoil, lies all in the broad ridge and 
furrow, amazingly over-run with thiſtles, 
full of ant-hills. and with numer- 
ous "wot places, but none drained; in a 
word, the management as bad as can be 
conceived. I have not a doubt but that an 
eighth of the whole is waſte land; the 
thiſtles are fo numerous that it is the com- 
mon cuſtom of the country to mow them 
as regularly as a crop of hay, and 34. the 
annual expence of it per acre: now if it be 
eonſidered, that theſe weeds draw the-nou- 
riſhment from the graſs, but yield no food 

for cattle, it will certainly be allowed that 
_ theſe farmers are ſtrangely deficient in their 


| huſbandry in not extirpating them. The 


ant-Hhills are in amazing numbers, and theſe 
boobies inſiſt very gravely, that they are an 
q advantage to the fields, by varying the bite 
of the cattle; and yielding a food nearly as 
valuable as the reſt of the cloſe, There are 
opinions ſo truly abſurd, that to attempt a 
refutation in form, would be prepoſterous, 
But I will venture to aflert, that if this 
country was managed to the beſt advantage, 
it would yield the landlord thirty ſhillings 
| 3 „ 
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an acre rent, with more profit to the tenant 
than it now pays 2000. 7 . 
Hogs fat throughout en ede 
to a vaſt ſize; thoſe of the pariſh of Naſeby 
fat on an average to about 20 ſcore, but 
ſome have lately riſen to 36 ſcore. About 
Daventry in this county, they alſo fat to a 
very great ſize even to 40 ſcore. They 
| buy the Naſeby hogs, and keep them a year 
longer than their own farmers. They fat 
with beans totally; and reckon that a large 
hog will eat 3 or 4 quarters. The general 
management of the ſtock ſwine they are 
very attentive to in every point but that of 
feeding them with clover: many of the 
farms have ciſterns for containing all the 
dairy waſh ; which they mix in them with 
| bran, grains, &c. The breed is all white; 
they think any black or other mhixzures” an 
indication of a much worſe breed. „ 
The flocks of ſtock ſheep are kept only 
in the open country, and riſe to 200; but 
the fatting and breeding flocks in the ing 
ſures, riſe to many thouſands. The win 
keeping is graſs alone, except for lambs. ” Sr 
their winter ſtock, one ſheep per acre fat p 


and 
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and lean. Their fleeces nne about 
9 pound from a wether. : 
Relative to the proportion of Ude to 
arable land, a juſt idea cannot be formed, 
becauſe the breeding of black horſes is here 
a conſiderable branch of buſineſs: they keep 


all mares, and ſell the colts at 2 year old at 
Harborough fair; 10 or 121. a common 


price: they are now ſo curious in their 
breed, that many farmers have their mares 
covered at two guineas each. 


They uſe from 3 to 5 in a i Plaſt at 


length, and do an acre'a day, the depth 
about 4 inches: they do not Plough 


their ſtubbles till after Chriſtmas. 
Land ſells from 30 to 32 years purchaſe. 


Tythes are taken in kind. Poor rates 15. 
in the pound; the employment of the 


women and children ſpinning e won 
drink tea, but no drams. Tr 597d 
There are very few leaſes. 


Heſides this general — vers 15 
another not ſo common; it is that of culti- 


voating woad for the dyers. This is done by 
travelling people, called woad-men, who 


His cloſes'of ne grals mY two years to take 


a crop 


* 5 
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a crop of woad, They give 4/. 4. an acre 
per ann. for the two, if the land is choice; 
but get much at 3/. 12s, They plough it 
up as deep as poſſible, and ſowing the 
woad, keep it perfectly clean by hand weed- 
ing; all expences are ſuppoſed to run at 
about 12 1. per acre, and the produce is 
about a ton, in value 25 J. When they have 
taken up the crop, the old tenant re-enters 
the land, and ploughs for two years more, 
for which he pays two guineas an acre, but 
is to lay down the land to graſs with the 
ſecond crop. The firſt he takes is barley, 
and the ſecond oats, with Which oats he 
n about 10 pound of white clover, and : 
2 a buſhel of ray graſs per acre, ſometimes 
on a fingle ploughing, and ſo leaves the 
turf to come again; always in the old form 
of ridge and furrow, _ SIRE 


There i 18 throughout this country a cur- 
rent idea that woading land is very perni- 
cious; and is never allowed of but through 
eagerneſs to get a ſudden extra rent, Which 
if the ſtanding rate is 208. an acre, will 
amount in the whole to 87. 85.” per acre, if 
__ * pay four, my that a landlord 
raiſes 
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_ raiſes 800 J. for every 100 Acres thus ma- 
naged, and this they reckon may be done 
every twenty-two years. Now as the tenants 
after woading, pay the ſame rent as before, 
one cannot wonder at landlords making uſe 
of ſuch an eaſy method to raiſe money : but 
it is the tenants that quarrel moſt at it; 
they aſſert the land to be 75. an acre the 
worſe for it; here then lies the enquiry, 
The ſyſtem ſtated above, of taking two 
crops of ſpring corn, and laying down with 
the laſt, perhaps on one or two beggarly 
ploughings, and ſcattering a ſmall portion of 
white clover with 2 a buſhel of ray-graſs, 
and this on land which they are immediately 
to pay 205. an acre for is all together as 
barbarous a management as ever I heard of 
i it is truly congenial with burning their 
dunghills. Under ſuch à conduct, it is 
no wonder that woading is thought perni- 
2 cious : IS | ſhould apprehend that a landlord's 
thus breaking up a conſiderable part of a 
farm, would be ſufficient to ruin a rich 
tenant the caſe of woading therefore 
: does not in the leaſt appear from the prac- 
tice of this country, which is utterly" con- 
trary to all common ſenſe. 
Let 
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Bes obſerve, that zall the graſs here 
lies in ridge and furrow'; and throughout 


nine tenths. of the fields I rode over, the 


furrows in various places, for the breadth 
of a yard at leaſt, nothing but rubbiſh and 
ruſſies the number of ant- hills incredi- 
ble and all the graſs, even that of 25,5. 
an acre, ſo full of thiſtles, that it is a regu- 
lar work to mow them annually. Such 
being our data, may we not aſſert, that 
ploughing ſuch land might be admirable 
huſbandry ?- There cannot be a doubt of it; 
and as the woad-men will pay ſo good a 
rent for it, certainly it is highly adviſeable 
to woad it. But I ſhall beg leave to recom- 


meſs a different ev age varas ee 


If the oath 1 can 'be Preraled on 
pltgh down the ridges, they ought ; Vit 
of this I am not a judge. The tenant 
ſhould, after the crop is taken off, have it 
but one year, and lay down to graſſes i in 
that. He ſhould be obliged to lay the 
whole ſurface of che field perfettly level. 
With his crop of Barley e or oats, the land- 


lord ſhould, at his' own expence, ſow the 


_ graſs 
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graſs ſeeds. | This I apprehendd is eſſentially 
neceſſary; for tenants will never be curious 
in their ſeeds nor ſow enough of them. 
Let him ſow 16 pound an acre of Durch 
clover, 8 pound of trefoile, 5 pound of rib 
graſs—and 2 or 3 buſhels of clear hay ſeeds 
| —not- the ſweepings of a ,hayoft, but 
dreſſed ſeeds from Yorkſtire or high Suffolk. 
The field with ſuch management would be- 
come an excellent paſture the very Firſt year; 
and would ſoon much exceed the ſtate of it 
before woadin 8. But another very neceſ- 
fry. operation remains z which. 1s that of 
draining. The only reaſon given for the 
_ preſent ridge and furrows is their being 
dry——the tops of them certainly are ſo ; 
but the furrows are Is ſurely worthleſs. In- 
ſtead of ſuch, the whole. ſhould be hollow 
drained with a draiaing_ plough, and filled 
with bufhes or ſtone, and the earth then 
thrown in again. This (with a plough) is 
not en ve——it-laſts for ever, and 
would leave the fields as fine paſtures as any 
in Europe, for none can be of a better ſoil. 
The profit to the landlord of the woading 
would more than Py all the ExPences—— | 


of 
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of which a fight T * prove the 


truth. 
n — £6 6 0 
nn 1 0 


16 Nei 60 Uoves; = arent = wh 
8 pound trefoile, . ee e e jb 
5 pound rib graſs, K. -. 3 0 3 
3 buſhels hay ſeeds, - 0 
Suppoſe 5 extra plou ghings, 3 

the landlord's 8 l 


W ee FE e 8 


"1 
"x 
g's 
45 


Extra * . 


Remains der profit, - 42 15 70 


F is an end of hills nd © LAH 
en aa lied eine 
—and all the et cetera's of ſlovenlineſs ;— 
a little attention after this will preſerve the 
land in the ſame huſbandlike and neat 
order that * are in other counties. 


1. A- 
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LABOR 1+ ; 


From Midſummer to nume. 6 a e 
and board. off 

In winter, 5 or 6s. and bend 

Hoeing turnips, 56. 

Hedging and — Is 84.4 to : 27. ow 


acre. 
Threſhing wheat of 2 24. ba 2:3 64. per 
quarter. -— 4 
1 4. 0. ibn 
—— oats, 94 or 10d. EI 
— pet, 16. 6d. 8 
Making faggots, 10d. a lere. 
Head-man's wages, 8 OD 
Next ditto, . 
Lad's, 3 l. 103. 
Maid's, 3 J. 34. to 314 10s - 
Women per day in harveſt, 64. and 95 
In hay-time, 6 d. to 8 d. and beer. 380184 
Only ten years ago, labour in winter was 
but from 6 d. to 8 d. a day, and no e 


IM LEM ENTS. 


A waggon, 201. 

A cart, 10/, 10s. 

A plough, Ae 7 

A pair * . I 5 17 


4 
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A roller, 1 J. 15, 

Harneſs, per horſe; 1 L. 56. 

A ſcythe, 3s. 6d. 5 
CC % wo opener cf 

i ien en 

Ditto a coulter 8 1. Atti a: tits 

1 . I 5. 94 

"PROVISIONS. 10 
Bread, maſlin, two parts wheat to one e Tye, 


F 


per pound, gs XC * 


Cheeſe, — 3 * - a 

Butter, | 997 loot 3 1 

Beef, 5 \ 3 5 n 
| Mutton, = — 3 222 * | 3 

Veal, = 7 . 25 

Pork, — = T * re 18 Dis] 


Milk; à pint: 6% 
Potatoes paige; v4.93. 0. mad, 

, Candles per . nr vigO... 
Saß þ 648 0 uo zud 
FHouſe- rent. 200 to 4. 
70 , ods, - 5 5 . 
BUILDING. 1 d 1 

Bricks per 1000, 1. 16. A 


| E timber per foot, 17 2% 
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Aſh timber, per foot, 9 
Elm, 1 
A carpenter, 1c. 2 4. noch awd: 
A maſon, -15. 6d. and board. 
A thatcher, 15. and board. 
Mud walls, the W 74. to 8d, x 
yard. 2 f 5 
1 Naſcby field are 1855 acres—300 cows 


——300 horſes, and 3000 ta in CH _ | 


Held it as macs: i 


2 . * - % — Py S 3,” * 


8 "IF + X - 
; 1 8 4 = Ip 0 - 1 Pe 4 n * 


* Mr. Aby has built at Haſelbercb, a very 


good houſe in a fine ſituation; from hence he 
commands an extenſive proſpect; and from the 
oppoſite hills, the houſe (of white ſtone) appears 
beautifully {ſurrounded by a full grown dark 
wood. _ One inſtance among. many others of the 


advantage of placing a white buildin ng. on an, * | 


_ vated ſituation in front of a dark ſha 
Sir James Langbam: at Croſswick in the vale, 
has made many great improvements the hauſe 
: 8 ſeyeral ſpacious and well proportioned 
apartments, fitted up in the modern manner; 
the new chimney- pieces are elegant, and" the 
ſtuccoed ceilings in a neat taſte. There are ſe- 
veral very f pictures, by maſters of the 
Flemiſh ſchool, —The grounds are totally altered; 
the woods are in ſome places opened ſo as to let 
in views of the country, and alſo of a 5 


_ oy making. _ Contiguous to the park, an 
Vor. I, F — ſeparated 
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The country from Hafelbeech to Kettering 
is chiefly grazing incloſures ; generally 
large ones. I:counted 70:large oxen in one, 
beſides a great number of ſheep ; and cheſe 
graziers, like thoſe of Haſelkeecb, never 
change their ſtock till fat. The peculiar 
beauty of this country is the paſſeſſion of 
ſuch rich land on hills moſt of the paſtures 
are ſpread over high ground that contain 
very few level acres: in ſuch, the cattle 
appears to wonderful advantage; and ſome- 
of this ſort, that are truly noble; abſolutely 
unciralled by the richeſt lands in Burope if 
on a flat. © ” 
About Glendon near n 1 riſe 
from 60 to $00.1. a year; but are generally 
about 150 J. The foil is a red earth; the 


1 le, light, — aich, and ak. a good 


Stat * 2 * 1 ht ets. As. 


, arated 8 it by a Fa en is 
Ty the houſe, is the noble paſture; above- men- 
ned; in which you {ee aboye an hundred large 

_ and 400 fatting ſheep; a ſtroke of the cye 
commands above twa.thouſand-pounds worth of 
live ſtock, ferding on the waving ſlopes of a hill 
E . to e * * from 


© dept; 
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depth; excellent turnip land—it will yield 
noble crops of that root without any dung: 
The average rent about 10% an acre: the 
5 courſes of Crops are, E 

1. Fallow 
2. Wheat 
e ee 
Allo, 1. Fallow | 
W 

0 3. Beans. | 
by TRE they plough three times, io 

from 2 to 3 buſhels, and gain about 1 5 in 
return. They plough four times for barley, 
ſow 4 buſhels, about. Lady-day, and gain 4 
a on a medium. They ſtir but once 
or oats, ſow 5 buſhels, and gain; 2 quarters 
on an average. They alſo give but one 
ploughing for peaſe, ſow 5 buſhels, never 
hoe; and get about 4 quarters in return. 
For beans they plough but once, ſow from 
4 to 5 buſhels i in February, never h6e, and 
8 gain upon an average 4 quarters. 3 

They give two or three earths for turnips; 
hoe them once, and feed all off with ſheep: : 


: the average price 42 f. 


They do not ſow any * clover, 
F 2 Toares 
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Tares they ſow for a crop of ſeed, which 
they give their horſes. Lentils they ſow 


alſo for ſeed, 1 + buſhels per acre, and get 


3 quarters. 

All ſheep are folded, even the ing 
ones, but it is only in the open fields. The 
farm- yard dung they lay on to fallows in 
June, for wheat the Michaelmas following. 


Praining they practiſe with much more 
ſpirit than common : their wet paſtures they 
drain with very large ploughs, drawn by 


10 or 12 horſes ; they cut 16 inches deep; 
16 wide at top, and as much at bottom. 


The ploughs belong to the pariſhes ; if they 
omit it, their ſheep are fure to rot. Their 


| hedges are managed in the plaſhing method, 
but the ditches very l.. 


} 


Good grafs, land lets at 225. an acre: 
they uſe it for cows. and ſheep. | An acre 
will carry a cow through the ſummer, . and 
be of aſſiſtance to the ſheep beſides. The 
breed of cattle is all long horned. Theit | 
cows give about a gallon and a half of 
milk a day; and the annual product 2 — | 
each. They keep from 10 to 20 ſwine to 
every 10 cows. A — maid will take 
N 37. 8 


* 
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care of 10; the winter food hay, and ſome- 
5 times a few turnips; generally keep them 


in the fields, but ſometimes in ſtalls. Calves 


ſuck from 3 days to a week. 


Hogs they fat to 35 ſcore, but not com- 
mon; generally about 25. 


The flocks of ſheep riſe to 500: the 
profit by lamb and wool about ꝙ or 10. 
The winter keeping, of the breeding ſtock, 
is in the fields alone: but the lambs on 
turnips. Folding is valued, from being 


ſometimes let; the price 3 or 45. for 200 


a week. The average fleece, 5 H. 


In their tillage they reckon 9g or 10 horſes 


neceſſary to 100 acres of arable land. They 


uſe from 3 to 5 in a ploughy do an acre a 
day. The depth 22 or 3 inches; at from 


6 to 10s. an acre. The annual expence of 


a horſe they reckon at 10/, While in 
work they allow them a peck of oats a day, 
and cut ftraw into chaft for them ; they do- 


not break up their ſtubbles till after CHriſt- 
mas; they uſe DOK. wheel and ms 
ploughs. | * 


The hire of a a cart, 3 or 4 horſes, a 


= drivers a day, 95 EY 
| BY In 
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In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon that 1000 J. is neceſſary for one of 
100 l. a year; but N are e taken with half 
that ſum. 

Tythes run at 4 or 5 g. an acre for all 
the farms. 

Poor rates riſe to 5 5. in the pong” in 
towns; but in villages about 15. Their 
employment ee n. All ng 
tea twice a day. 

The farmers carry their e corn from 2 10 
11 miles. 


LABOUR. 


From aue to ann 44 ad 

In Winter, 10 a io 

Thraſhing wheat, 16. 64 to. 24 6d, A 
Aae. * 

— * a 

—— oats (if reaped) 6 d. a quarter, 

— W 9d. to 15. 

8 — beans, ditto. 1 

Making faggots, 44. a ſcore. 

Amount of a year's earnings, 17h 

Head-man's wages, 7. 7 . 

Next ditto, 5 /. en | 


1 5 . L—u.ad's 
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Lott: 234. | : | — 

Maid's, 3. to Al. ku 

Women per day in Harveſt; rs. and board, 
In hay-time, 6d. and 84 


IMPLEMENTS. 
A waggon, 261. 

A cart, 91. to 10 

A plough, 1 I. 14. 

A harrow, 1 I. 5s. 

Harneſs per horſe, 2. 165 | 

_ Laying a ſhare, 15. 

Ditto a coulter, I 9. 

Shoeing, 47 


PROVISIONS: 
Brend, per yo 3d, part barley. 
Chbeeſe n: 44 &; | 


Butter, | - — 6- | 
JJ 
Muttonn— = 4 
o et 6 a 
| Milk, RW 2 dl. a pint. 
Potatoes, = = 3. a peck. 
Candles - 6 AH 
. Soaps. n 6 ditto- 
Labourer's houſe rent, 205; to 40 
— — firing, 14. to 37. | 

18 2 * Coals, 


| 
| 
| 
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Coals, 405,Aa chaldron, 


Labourer” s tools, 55. 


BUILDING. 
A carpenter a day, 15 4d. 


A maſon, 15.4. 
A thatcher, 1s. 2 d. 


The general oeconomy of the country, 
will be nearly ſeen from che following 


particulars of farms. 


Mr, 
* e 


L. 50 Rent 10 Acres oats 
1 * 8 Horſes 5 Peaſe and beans | 
8 B Cows 6 Turnips 
10 Fat beaſts 10 Fallow 
10 Young cattle 3 Men 
130 Sheeß 1 Boy 
20 Acres wheat I Maid 
20 Barley 2 Labourers, 
| Another: | 
80 Acres arable 8 Acres oats 
20 Graſs 10 Peaſe, &c. 
J. 40 Rent 5 Turnips 
6 Horſes 30 Fallow 
6 Cows "2 Men 
We Young cattle ©; 2:00 * 
100 Sheep | I Maid 
20 Acres wheat 1 Labourer, * 
© _ CUE ems 
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Mr. Booth of Glendon, near "Kettering, 
has greatly improved on this ſyſtem of 
huſbandry, which, will appear ſufficiently 
clear by ſtating the particulars of his ma- 
nagement. His courſe of crops is, 
1. Turnips 
0 Barley 
3. Clover 2 or 3 years 
4. Oats. 
He 75 very little wheat, but when | 
he does ſow it, ploughs four times; ſows 
2 buſhels per acre, and gains ſomething 
more than the common farmers. For bar- 
| ley he ploughs from once to four times, 
generally three: Sows 2 2 buſhels about 
Lach- day, and gets ſeven quarters in re- 
turn; a vaſt improvement on the farmer's 
three. He ploughs the clover land but once 
for oats, ſows 3 + buſhels, and reaps on a 
medium nine quarters. Peaſe he has tried 
in drills, and hand-hoed ; they turned out 
but middling, not above 14 quarter per- 
acre. For beans he gives tiles or four 
ploughinge; fows + buſhels per acre, and 
reaps 5 quarters. Coleſeed he has culti- 
vated 'for ſheep; eats it off in November, 
and then ploughs up the lan. 


PR”, 
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For turnips he gives 5 or 6 earths ; hoes 
them twice, and feeds them off with ſheep. 
All his clover he feeds with rams. Tares 
he eultivates for hay, N he N to hĩs 
ſheep. 
In reſpe& to manure he has tried lime, 
| lays 6 quarters per acre for turnips, to 
Which it was viſibly of ſervice, and alſo 
to the barley. His farm-yard dung he 
carts on to compoſt heaps; mixes it with 
ant-hills, and ſpreads the whole on his 
meadows. He cuts the hills with a plough. 
| (See Plate I. fig. 1.) Pigeons dung he 
hys or both graſs and corn, 2 cart Toads 
per acre; it is very ſtrong, but laſts only 


2 crops z it is beſt Oe in the ſpring = 


—_ wheat. 


Mr. Booth drains his wet paſtures i in the 
ſame manner as the farmers. | 


In, his fences he is very curious; ths i Is 
a very bad practice in this country of leav= 
ing old thorn ſtubs of a large ſize, to the 
| height of about two or three feet, ſo that 
the bottoms of the hedges are quite ragged 
| — Theſe Mr. Booth cuts off cloſe: to the 
FRG and ſees if the roots wall. ſhoot out 

5 again; ; 
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| dead hedge on each fide. 


Mr. Booth is eurious in his her of 


cattle, which are the Lancaſhire fort; he 


has ſeveral fine bulls for breeding, which 


he values much. His cows give 2 gallons 
of milk each per day; this, and many 


other inſtances F have met with, ſeems to 


prove that the curious breeds of ftock for 
fatting, are no friends to the dairy, In 
winter he feeds on wah alone; N chem 
in the fielde. 


His ſheep are of a much fer breed than f 
common among his neighbours ; the aver- 


age fleece about 8 55. 


In his tillage he is very ſolicitous. to 
plou gh deep; uſes ſo many as 8 horſes in 


a. plough, for. three or four earths ; but 
afterwards, only 2. Conſidering the light- 
neſs of the ſoil, I am much ſurprized that 
ſuch a number ſhould ever be uſed, and the 


more as Mr. Booth has a Rotheram plough,. 
which much exceeds. the common ones of 


che country: a wong plough, of that con- | 


2 


* 
** ; 


again; if they do, he leaves them, if not, 
takes them out and plants freſh quick in 
the places; and ſecures ſuch places by a 
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ſtruction, would with 4 horſes ſtir a great 
depth. He does an acre a day: The firſt 
earth 12 inches Ne- but eee from | 


Fs 6. 
The particulars of his farm are as follow: 
 .350-Aeres 20 Acres oats 
L. 350 Rent 25 Turnips 
10 Horſes 14 Clover 
15 Cows I Man 
oo Sheep - © 2 Boys 


20 Acres barley 20 -Labourers. 
This gentleman has for | ſeveral years 
cultivated cabbages as food for cattle. He 
has three pieces of ground, which in their 
turn arc appropriated to them, for he dif- 
approves planting cabbages two years to- 
gether in the ſame ground; one year in 
three being the proper introduction. 
He uſually ſows three or four ſorts, VIZ. 
a large round heavy cabbage, which he 
procured ſome years ago from Holland, 
very ſweet, and ſheep very fond of it — 
the Savoy — the. Anjou kale — and the 
boorcole. The ſeed is fown at two different 


9 ſeaſons, that they may not come into uſe 


together: the early raiſed ones are” apt to 
burſt, and when the wet weather ſets 1 in, 
5 5 

8 
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it decays them; but as they grow much the 


largeſt, Mr. Booth is tempted to plant 
them; beſides, they are put into the ground 


at a much leſs charge, as they are planted 
out early in the ſeaſon, before the dry wea- 
ther ſets in, and whilſt the ground is moilt, 
ſo that they ſeldom want watering 3 whereas 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring, are almoſt con- 


ſtantly watered at the planting; and ſome- 
times, if the weather is very dry, a ſecond 


time. Mr. Booth has obſerved, that if the 
land is not in very good tillage and made 


fine, the roots-of the plants lye hollow, by 


which means they frequently die; and take 
much more water to make the plant ſtrike, 
He ſows i in Auguſt in a garden, on a. bed 
of fine rich earth; and when they have got 


eight leaves, he pricks. them out in warm 


beds under a ſouth wall if he can, at the diſ- 
| tance of about 4, inches ſquare, where, they 
: remain, till March, when they are ſet into 
the, 1 field in exact ſquares « of two feet, taking 
advantage for this work of cloudy weather, 
and a proſpect of rain. They will require 
no further e ee unleſs the land 
a be foul and ere of weeds, in 


which 


- 
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which eaſe they muſt be hoed. Of this 
ſort Mr. Boorb plants no more than fuffici- 
ent for one men 8 es on account of bet 
W eee 
The other * ber ane is the latter 

end of February, or the beginning of 
March; he pricks them out before plant- 
ing, which is im Moy or June; the diſtances 
2 feet from row to row, and 1 f from plant 
to plant. Mr. Booth has obſerved," that 
when more room is given they throw out 
hixuriant leaves, bara turn in ſo well 

ow cabbaging. | 

In che aro" mY the sand he 

gives it a year's fallow; and always ploughs 
it 12 inches deep in October, with 8 horſes, - 
laying it up in very high ridges for the win- 
ter, the furrows deep, and kept clean thro” 
the winter. As ſoon as he can in the ſpring, 
he plonghs again [with 6 or 8 horſes, and 

harrows it. Immediately before the Taft | 
earth, he manures with 40 loads an acre of 
rotten dung, and turus it in, having two 
men to attend the pibugh, to put ab much | 

dung at a time into the furrow as the width 
I W it is all covered, 


„ 


IE 


* 
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and the harrow brings none up. He 
endeavours to bring up freſh earth every 


ploughing, more particularly in that of 


Ocdober. He finds that a ſtrong ſoil is the 


beſt for them; but it ſhould be hollow 


3 25 Water at root is death to a | cab- | 
ba bage. fs \ 8 SF 

"He feeds Me on them, and choſe only 
rams, which eat them on the ground they 
grow on; but trample down moſt of the 
looſe leaves. ' They will eat the cabbaged 
part very clean, and ſcoop the ſtalks down 


to the ground; which Mr. Booth thinks 
the moſt heartening part of the plant. 


The ſheep, while at cabbages, have always 


a rack of hay, or barley or oat ſtraw to go 
to, which is always neceſſary for thoſe at 


turnips. The cabbages generally decay in 


January, or elſe the outſide leaves get rot- 
ten, when the ſheep don't care to eat them, 


unleſs the rotten pant is rubbed off, hich 
is attended with. expence. : 


Mr. Booth ſows the Saveys,.. boorcole, 
and Anjou, in March, and: plants them into 


the field one foot ſquare, Some of the 
Dutch cabbage come to 49 . wei ight. 


„ | Such 


. —— — — nts Pn — 
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Such has been this gentleman's culture 

of cabbages for theſe twenty years: It va- 
ries in many particulars from received no- 


tions; but comparative experiments can 
alone decide the merit of different methods; 


It is but juſtice to obſerve in general, 


that Mr. Boorb's lands are in excellent 


order; his crops of barley and oats as fine 


as ever 1 ſaw z : his fences neat and in good 


repair ; in a word, mumerous marks of a 


XS 


correct and ſpirited huſbandry. 


Returning to Haſelleech, I took the road 


throu 18h pe o By; Hal, "ng the 


-- ** > © Teat 
— 25 * * * * 
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n „„ 5 ? Ds ot; * 4 8 1 
II It is an old houſe, built in the reign of El- 
⁊ubetb, but what is very extraordiflary, in an ad- 


mirable ſituation, being on a very high eminence, 


finely wooded, that commands all the country: 
it was formerly the taſte to place their ſeats in the 
loweſt, and moſt unpleaſant fituations of a whole 


eſtate. Mr, Aſhby, when he came to the «ſtate, | 


found the houſe a mere ſhell, much out of repair 
and the offices in ruin. He has in a few ye 

brought the whole into complete order; fitted 
up afl the rooms in a ſtile of great propriety; 
his furniture rich, and ſome of it magnificent 
and bis collection of prints an excellent one. His 
| library ſuperbly filled with the beſt and moſt 
expenſive books in ſeveral languages; the bind- 


ings © ot ** Afount the houſe is a 
: new 


4 
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feat of SHulbrugb Aſhby eſq. through whoſe 
attention in ſending for a moſt intelligent 
grazier and farmer, one of his tenants, I 
am enabled to give the following account 
of the huſbandry of the neighbourhod. 

The principal part 6f the country is 
grazing farms, which riſe from 1004. to g6o/. 
a year; the open field arable farms, from 
Fol. to 80/. a year. The foil is all & ſtrong 


0 


* 


— a „ 


new terraſs, which commands a great variety of 
proſpect. On one ſide, very extenſive, over a 
tant hilly country, and even to the mountains 
of the Prat. On the other fide, a beautiful 
landſcape of hanging hills, with ſcattered wood, 
ſhelving into a winding valley, ſo low, that you 
look down upon it in a very pictureſque manner: 
— the ſides of the hills all cut into rich inclo- 
ſures. Beſides various offices, and a very com- 
plete kitchen ground, this gentleman has alſo 
erected three new farm houſes, and a parſonage, 
in à neat and ſubſtantial manner, of Brick and 
tile; and ſome, cottages in the ſame manner; 
and placed them at the entrance of his village. 
in ſuch a manner that they have a moſt agreeable 
effect: Theſe: works are very noble they orna- 
ment a country, encourage induſtry, — promote 
that uſeful circulation which ſhould ever atten 
the reſidence of a man of fortune, and are ſure 
fo acquire that fame, which is due to ſo juſt a 
+ Yoleb oo yt Sen di bu 
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rich clay; letting (incloſed) from 105. to 


30. an acre; on an average about 18s. 


The open fields to 105. The an of crops | 


in the open field, is, 


1. Fallow—2. Barley or Wheat 3. Beans. 
- i. 46 inclotarcy:-.. -: 
1. Turnips, drawn 2. Barley 1 
and fed on graſs. 3. Wheat or oats. 
This is a wretched courſe. | 


Sometimes + 
x. Turnips 3. Clover 2 years 
= SOIT a, 0 


They plough for wheat four times in the 
open field, but only once or twice in the 
incloſures: fow 2 buſhels an acre; - and 
gain about 3 quarters on an average. For 


barley they ſtir four times in the open land, 
but only once or twice in the incloſures; 
ſow 4 buſhels in April, and gain in the 


open field 4 quarters, and 4 + in the inclo- 


fures. For oats they give but one plough- 


ing, ſow. 7 buſhels, and gain 8 quarters in 
return. They plough but once alſo for 


beans; ſow 5 buſhels an acre; never hoe; 


the ayerage crop 3 quarters. 
For turnips they give three or four earths; 
hoe them once or twice, and feed many on 


the land with ſheep. | The mean value 45 f. 


All 


: black thorns. 
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an acre. Clover they mow for hay; but 
much white Dutch is ſown, which is always 
fed with ſheep from 5 to ten years: an 
_ acre will fat from 4 to 7 large ſheep ; $ and 
nothing feeds them better. 
As to manuring ; here is very little ſheep 
folding. They. break up graſs by paring 
and burning, which is done for 24s. an 
_ acre: and the aſhes are ſuch rich fertilizers, 
that turnips they ſow on it are always 
great; alſo the barley which ſucceeds ; and 
then oats the ſame. They uſe lime as a 
| manure ; lay 10 or 12 quarters an acre, 
which coſt 50s. by the time it is on the 
land; it laſts 8 or g years: It opens and 
mellows theſe rich clays greatly. — Their 
farm-yards they litter with rubbiſh of all 
ſorts, ruſhes, weeds, and ſtubble, which they 
chop: But they ſtack their hay about their 
fields. They find that draining and pi- 
geon's dung will, 1 completely kill 
all ruſnes. 
| They, drain the wet 3 in their inclo- 
ſures in the hollow method, Ming with 


. plating of hedges is dea: prac- 
tiſed. 5 8 
2 Good 
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Good prifs land they value at 255. an 

acre, apply it to the fatting of cows and 
ſheep ; an acre will fat a cow, but not more; 
or four ſheep, The breed of cattle, all the 
long horned : Their cows give on an aver- 
age 3 gallons of milk a day: The total 
product 57. The winter food hay; in 
quantity about 2 ton each, which they have 
in the fields: A vile cuſtom, that thontd 
every where be exploded; 

The ſyſtem of grazing here, is to buy 
cows in Lancaſhire in April, at 3, 4, or 5 
years old, to fodder them with hay till 
about the 12th of May, and then to turn to 
graſs. But as they cannot in this way 
know which are with calf, they run that 
chance; in which caſe, as ſoon as they 
fpring much, they Tell” them. 100 good 
| -acres will fatten 50 cows and 120 ſheep; 
and they practiſe the method noticed already 

in Ni tbamptonſbire, of proportionin g the 
Rock to each large cloſe, and leaving them 
in it till fat in November. The ſheep are 


all wethers, bought in lean from r 


245. and ſold from 26s. to 325. ; the Wool 
worth 45. a head. They give for the cows, 
from 5 /. 7's 105. r dell FP fat, at 

. from 


1 
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from 9). to 11 J.; reckon 35% a head a 
middling profit. 

The mean value of a cow's hide, about 
LY e 

They fatten their ſwine PING 12 to 24 
6 e ee 

Flocks of ſheep niſl in the open fields 
from 40 to 120; in the incloſures they are 
in vaſt numbers. In the former they reckon 
the profit at 8s, 9d. that is, lamb 65. 6 4. 
and wool 2 4. 34, In the open fields the 
lambs are in winter kept on hay; but the 
ewes in the field alone, In the incloſures, 
the fleeces riſe from 7 to 141h. 

In their tillage, they reckon 7 horſes 

neceſſary to 100 acres of arable land: uſe 
four in a plough, and do an acre a day; 
the depth about three inches; and the 
price per acre 85, They calculate the an- 
nual expences of keeping a horſe at 12 J. 
They do not break up their ſtubhles till 
after Chrijlmas. Uſe only ſwing ploughs. 
Tube hire of a cart and horſes and driver, 
71. 6 d. a day. 
In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon 10001. neceſſary for a farm of 200 /, 

a year; and in general, that five rents will 


8 3 1 
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ſtock grazing farms. An ar field w_ 
five rents. 

Land ſells at from 30 to 35 years pur- 
chaſe. Tythes are taken in kind, but _ 
ing is tythe fre. 

Poor rates 1s. to 4s. in the pound; 20 
years ago they were 3 d. Fifteen years ago 
the rates of this pariſh were 9. a year; 
now they are 140 J. to 150 J. and this vaſt 
riſe they attribute much to the exceſs of tea 
drinking; the loweſt of the poor drink it 
twice a day, while their children have not 
bread to eat. It is not owing to an increaſe 
of numbers, for they had as many poor 
15 years ago as now, and their pay, which 
is now 10 d. was then only 8 4. The em- 
ployment is ſpinning jerſeys for ſtockings. 
Few leaſes granted. 

The farmers carry their corn 8 as, 


LABO UR. 
From * to Michaelnas, 65. a week | 
and board. 
In winter 109. a day, beſides carriage ; and | 
board at times: all together 13. 
Reaping wheat, 5s. 34. 
Mowing barley, 'Sc. 15, 6 d, 


Mowing 
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Mowing graſs, 25. 
Hoeing turnips, 5 s. 6d. 
Hedging and ditching, 25. an acre. They 
lay ſome earth to the quick, but moſt of 
it on to the brow banked up; which they . 
do to keep the ſheep out of the ditches. 
The latter 4 feet wide, 2 or 3 deep, and 
1 wide at bottom. ; 
Thraſhing wheat, 25. or 24. 3 d.a quarter. | 
—— barley, 1. 64. 
— oats, 1 . 5 
— — peaſe and beans, 15. 
Making faggots, 25. 64. per 100. 
The amount ef a year's earnings, 204. 
 Head-man's wages, 40. 
Next ditto, 7 's 
Lads 54 
_ Maid's, 41. | | 
Women a.day, in harveſt, 74. and beer. 
In hay-time, ditto. 
Value of a man's board, waſhing and 


lodging, 4s. 64. a week. 
QF LEMENTS: 
A waggon, 31. 

A cart, 10. to 121. 

A plough, 14. 


A Pair of harrows, 214. | 
= 8 Oy A roller, 


— — — 
— — a nan Rog nga, 
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A roller, gos. . 


Harneſs, per horſe, 404. to Sins iowa 


Laying a ſhare and coulter, 15. 6 Ga 


Den 19. 8 4. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread 8 5. 1 


Cheeſe, 3 to 44. 


Butter 6 1. 7 
38884 
Mutton, „ 53 * tO 3 5 | 


Park „ 


Milk, - © = © 4. a pint. 


Candles, = - 26: 


Soap, — 6 5 5 


Labourer? 8 houſe-rent, 1 J. 


firing, 1. 10 f. 
em —— tools, 7 8. 6 4. 
| BUILDING. 


Bricks, 175. per 1000, 

© REF 7 20% 7: taffebales 
\Aſh, Is. to 15. 24. L234 bf | 
Elm, 15. to 1 5. 1. TS 


Soft woods, 8 d. to 10 d. 
A carpenter a day, 15. 5 Ned 


A maſon, 15s: 6d, and ditto. 


A 17 — 
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A Aae bee 15. and ditto... k 

Walls, mud, he: to 0 7. a yard for work- 
manſhip. 
The HO economy of UE country 


will be ſeen from the n particulars 
Fe 


: 


150 Acres in al! 7 Aber hes 
35 Arable 40 Ditto barley 
115 Graſs | 4 Peaſe and 
5 Rent beans 
6 Horſes 85 2 Men | 
;Þ 10 Cows TE £65 1 © | . . 
9 9 Fatting beaſts 1 Maid 180 
1 160 Omg” 1 i Labourer, " 
Another : Es phat 
436 Acres in all 6 ch, 
. Arable of 1I0o Fatting beaſts 
594 Graſs 600 Sheep, 
45 409. Rent 3 Men 


8 3 Horſes, 4 of Bs 1 Boy 
them | brood 1 Maid 


mares 3 Labourers, | 
"WW Another: © 
c 5 50 Acres in all L. 330 Rent 
a Arable 5 . Ez 5 Horſes 
TUES 110 Fatting 
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110 cal beaſts 2 Boys 


_ 1600 Sheep r 9 

„ „% A 75 Ns e e 5 
In the whole pariſh of Hunger ton are, 
40 Acres: 5650 Fatting beaſts 
106 Farms 3oco Sheep 


1 200 Acres wood 7 2600 Rent 
o Labourers L. #49 Rates. = 
% 5 | 

The farmers of this bets reckon 
that the Lancaſhire cows are much the beſt | 


for the dairy, as well as for fatting : they- 
are bought in, from 7/7. to 10. each. Mr. 


Knowles of Nelſon, not far from hence, has Pk 


; dairy cows which he values at 20/. apiece, 


and ſome which he would not take 30/. for. 
He has a bull which he bought of Mr. Walſh 


of Lancaſhire, for above 60 guineas. He 
| fells bull calves as ſoon as born for 104. 
each, and rams, from 10/. to 5ol. each, 
but cls lets them at ou St to 20/, 
"the ſeaſon... | | 
The common breed of PIG in this 
country, much exceeds that of Lincolnſhire ; 
inſomuch that they ſell their 2 years old, 
for more e than 5 Lincolnſhire. do at 3. Mr. 
8 | e Bulli, 1 
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Butlin, one of Mr. Aſoby's tenants, has 
ſold fat wethers, 2 + years old, at 31. each. 
Let me remark in general, that the rich 
graziers of this country manage their paſ- 
fures in a moſt ſlovenly manner : Many of 
them are all over-run with ant-hills,—with 
thiſtles, nettles, &c. all are in ridge and 
furrow, and ſome wet without being 
drained: a conſiderable man among them, 
who is reckoned to be worth a few thouſand 
pounds, told me with much gravity, that 
it was impoſſible to extirpate thiſtles: Says 
he, © It would coſt all I am worth to clear 
„ my farm of them. ” I believe 15. an 
acre annually increaſing rent till all were 
gone, would be an argument of wonderful 
efficacy in anſwering ſuch ideas. Let me 
here obſerve en paſſant that if a landlord 
had a mind to have his eſtate brought into 
perfect order, he need not ſay in an arbi- 
trary manner, You ſhall pay me ſo much more 
rent, or quit: but make it conditional, You 
ſhall pay me 2.5. an acre more than at pre- 
ſent, till I ride ue Jour farm, and find not 
an ant. hill left. Alſo; You ſhall litewiſe 
. I 5, an Cre moſs ll J Aud all the thiftles 
one, 
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gone. To another he ſays, I raiſe your rent 
266 d. an acre, till all your fences are brought 
Into as good order as that between A and B. 
He may recommend improvements forty 
years before Jahn ſtirs one jot; but John 
can take a hint of this ſort, as quick. a as his 
neighbours, | 

From Quenly, 1 paſſed to — lg on the 
Hill, where Mr. Ayer, a conſiderable gra- 
zier, gave me ſome particulars of the huſ- 
bandry of the neighbourhood, as follow. 
Farms riſe from 40 J. to 5ool. a year; 
but the Whole country on a medium not 
more than oo. a year. The foul is 
various, chiefly rich clay; ſome red loams 
and loamy gravels. The incloſures let at 
145. an acre, old ones at 165. The huſ- 
bandry of the open fields (of which there 
are but few) 18 much the ſame as that 
already deſcribed at Ryenby Hall. When 
they break up paſture land, it is in the par- 
ing and burning way, which coſts about 
245. an acre; they ſow. turnips on it, of 
which they get great crops 3 and then oats 
and barley, all which are exceedingly good, 

The application of their graſs is princi- 
pally to grazing ; their cloſes riſe from 30 
| 0 
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to 60 acres. "They turn the Rock in, in 
April or May, and ſeldom change it to any 


other. The rate of ſtocking is in many 


fields, 1 beaſt and a ſheep to 2 acres; in 

others, 1 beaſt and 2 ſheep; allot beaſt 
and 1 ſheep to 1 £acre. There is one cloſe 
of 35 acres that t Ereps 26 denn 1 ge 
| and 17 ſheep. . 

They fat in general cows, 3 they buy 
in F ebruary or March, and fodder them 
till the graſs is ready, which is not till the 
middle of May. The difference far and 
lean is, in an, ox, about 50s.; and in a 
cow zog. The ſheep are wethers, a year 


and a half old, worth lean about 17. ; fat, 
1. 10s. The wool, 805. "They Us not 


ſell to Smithfield directly out of the gras, 
but ſend them (as do alſo the Quenby gra- 
ziers) to turnips in Hertfordfvire, generally 


about St. Athan's or Hatfield, which they 


buy for that. pur poſe hey keep I _— 
yr acre in winter. 


The only breed of cattle approved here, | 


1s the long-horned, which they find from 
long experience will fat better, are hardier, 


and more Profitable : the difference in the 


2 ; TO | | hide 
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hide alone of a long or ſhort horned beaſt, is 
15. and in winter, they can keep 40 of 

- the former to 30 of the latter. 

Ihe average quantity of milk given by 

their cows, 3-gallons a day; but there 

are but few dairies. The total product 51. 

a head: the winter food hay alone. Their 

ſwine fat on an average to 16 ſcore. 
The flocks of ſheep are various; ſome 


perſons have above 1000. The average 
fleece 8 /b. 


Mr. Her, as well as his facher and 
grandfather, all very attentive graziers, 
have ever obſerved, that the rot of ſheep 
has been owing merely to floods, and feed- 
ing on fallows, but not at all owing to 
land uſually wet from ſprings or otherwiſe. 
In the ſtocking of farms, they reckon 
chat 1000 J. is neceſſary to hire a farm of 
300 l. a year; but in dear times it will take 
1200 /. 


The price of labour has riſen Skis 20 
years a third, and Poor rates doubled : they 
are Is. in the pound in villages; up to 4s. 

or 55. in ſtocking towns; as they are at 
* and Hmkley. —All the poor drink tea. 
N I ſhall 
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I ſhall here obſerve upon the Leiceſterſhire 


grazing in general, that leſs is made of 
their rich paſtures than might be on various 
accounts. Firſt, from the manner in which 


they lay; which is the high ridge and fur- 
row way; the latter are generally waſte 


ground unleſs drained, which is not very 


commonly done. Mr. Ayer however is 
very attentive to this part of huſbandry, for 


he drains well, and eſpecially ſome boggy 


| Pieces which uſed to be of little value, but 


are now quite reclaimed, and more uſeful 
in a dry ſeaſon than any of his lands, 


Secondly, the innumerable ant-hills that 


occupy a very great proportion of the ſur- 


face. Thirdly, the ſuffering weeds to grow 
in ſuch abundance, thiſtles, nettles, &c. 
Mr. Her, in theſe particulars alſo, is much 


more attentive than common among them, 


and has found from experience that cutting 


the thiſtle into the ground, with what 1 is cal- 


1 led @ ſpud, effectually kills them, as appears 
very clearly in ſeveral of his fields. | 


Theſe circumſtances lower. the wal ue of 
grazing lands much: If all waſte ſpots, 


and all the en of ſuch rubbiſh could be 
ſeen 
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feen together in on 
ſhould appretiend the farmers 
frightened at 4h" idea of kefteg rent for 


importance, and which 01 
throughout all this country. It is the want 


e part of each field, 1 
would be 


or crops: © 11 ln {4344 | off ® 4 * e 


* wo” 


ut there is ; ant er circumſtance of much 
erates Rroogly 


of ſome arable. land to. each farm, and of 
knowing what to do with it if they had it | 


The landlords, i in general will not allow an 


inch to be ploughed; but ſuch a reſtric- 


tion is abſurd, and works againſt their own 


profit as well as the tenants. We have 
found, that theſe graziers are all forced to 


|] their beaſts at Michaehmas, the cheapeſt 
time of the year, whether they are fat or 


not, for want of winter keeping: and are 
forced to buy turnips for their ſheep near 


an hundred miles off. They buy i in their 


cattle.” in F ebruary and March, and are 


| obliged to fodder them at a great expence 


with hay till the graſs is ready. "Theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſpeak for themſelves too ſtron gly 
for the cafe to be doubted of x moment. . 
They certainly ought to be allowed to 
Pugh a ſhall Nbg of t eir farms. 


* 2 
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But then, ſay the landlords, begins | 


our danger——we ſhall have our graſs con- 
verted to arable, and the heart ek 
out whereas they cannot damage graſs.” 
There can be no object in letting a farm 
but permanent profit: this is their motive 
for keeping all in graſs; but the tenants 
would undoubtedly give more tent, were 
they allowed to plough a part, than ever 
they would for all in graſs. Reſpecting 
the huſbandry into which they threw the 
land, I entirely agree with the landlords, 
that the eſtate would ſuffer if they were 
left to themſelves. They would ſoon. ſee 
crops of turnips on clays, which is actu- 


ally the caſe about Quenby; but there can- 


not be more pernicious management. 


As arable fields in this country ſhould be 
abſolutely ſubſervient to the grazing buſi- 


 neſs—T ſhould adviſe the landlords to allow 
of no more land being broken up than was 


neceſſary to turn that to the moſt profit; 


which would be of courſe in the raiſing 
winter food for their cattle ; but as the cul- 
ture of turnips is quite unadviſable on this 


ſoil, the tenants muſt be confined to cab- 


Vor. L 8 5 bages. 
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bages. The want of winter food is ſo 
great here, that I am fully of opinion they 
would cultivate this plant were they allowed. 
However, if they refufed it, they ſhould by 
all means be left in their preſent ſituation | 
— r rather with as great a riſe of rent 
as any would give for leave to plough for 
turnips or ſtraw alone. For ſuch blind 
e cannot be too ſeverely puniched. - 


The reaſons Why. 1 recommend cabbages | 
ſo greatly in preference to turnips, are, firft,. 
| their growing aboye ground, and making 
no Holes for the retention of water; /econdly, 
their coming to at leaſt four times the 
weight; confequently they are conveyed off 
the land with much leſs poaching, | 7. hirdly, 
They ate planted'i in rows on narrow ridges, 
in ſuch a manner that the land lies Perfectly 
dry and found all the winter: turnips dril- 
led on the tops of fuch ridges, arid the large 
round: fort ehoſen that roots only. by a tap 
rot, would do very well in this reſpect, 
be no ſuch operation as drilling muſt ths 
expected or thought of from à tenant. 
Fouriliy, Cabbages are to be retommendeck 


for being of uſe for the ſpring foddering 
* f : 6 Wi | | long 
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long after turnips are rotten and gone, to 
the great ſaving of hay, and conſequently 
to the increaſe of grazing:  Zaftly, They 
Ln 5 n; greater produce per acre than 
| Jeet tly the lefs arable land 


will be neceſſary for the winter Eeepiig th the 
> Rock. 


parts; one under cabbages for ſpring uſe of 


the beaſts; another under the ſame for the 


fheep in autumn; and à third in barley or 


oats, for raiſing forhe firaw; The inethod 


ſhould be this: rt, Cabbages to be eat late 
in ſpring; ad, Cabbages to be eat in au- 


tumm; zu, Spring corn. Thofe for ſpring. 
aſe cannot be gotten off the land time 
enough for ſpring cortt;" therefore à ſecond 
erop is planted to be eat in autumn, à ſeaſon 


that allows time ſufficient for preparirig for 


sts Or barley, 1 am wen perſuaded” that 
| this would prove the mot rational Hyſtem 


öf kite arable, and maintain tlie ſtöck ſo Well 


Hat he profit bf grazing would be doubled. 


But here let fre farther remark! that had 


ten a the condition which moſt 6f 
H - the 


No cope mould be allowed more a 
the diviſion of the ne arable into three 


every inch fk it——not for converting to 
arable farms, but to lay it level, and de- 


PT, the quantities of rubbiſh that over-run 
Exactly the above ſyſtem of cabbages 


ſpring corn ſhould be. executed, with 


this variation ; every year a third, that is 
for the firſt crop of cabbages, ſhould be 
freſh broken up; and another third every 


year laid down again to graſs: chat is, with 
the ſpring corn. Suppoſe upon a very large 
farm 30 acres always arable; 10 broken up 
for cabbages every year, and 10 laid down 


with graſs ſeeds. The latter on every ac- 


count to be found by the landlord, and not 
to be ſown on leſs than 4 clean ploughings 


and 6 harrowings. Let them conſiſt of 


white clover, . trefoile, and rib 55 unleſs 
clean hay ſeeds are gained. 


The conſequence of this conduct N 


be 10 acres of the farm every year converted 
to that neat and truly huſband-like ſtate in 


which the graſs | lands are ſeen in the beſt 


_ cultivated countries: perfectly level—free 


from ant-hills—no thiſtles or other weeds. 


Such a light, the co trait of the preſent, 
muſt 


e 
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muſt ſurely pleaſe any landlord. The new 
graſs laid down after two crops of cabbages 
could not fail of being perfectiy clean 1 
ua 

On account * the foul ſtate (as well as 
for other reaſons) of the old ſurface,” which 
is full of the ſeeds and roots of weeds, it 
ſhould be broken up by paring and burning ; 
* would deſtroy them all. 25 | 

The general prejudice Win decaking 
up rich graſs land is the ſeeing ſo often the 
arable land fo gained kept in tillage till it is 
quite out of heart, and then perhaps laid 
down again, as it is called, with clover and 
ray-graſs: the conſequence of Which is a 
crop of trumpery of all ſorts. Tenants 
ought never to be allowed to break up 
graſs, but under minute reſtrictions: the 
propriety of the meafure i is then indubitable 
in numerous inſtances. In the method 1 
have juſt ſtated, the new lays would main- 
tain. more and larger ftock than the old 
| graſs; the ſweet and fattening nature of the 
White clover i is well known in this country; 
there is no grazier here that would not truft 
to it for fattening a beaft ſooner than an old 
Rs lay. 


* 
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lay. For the richneſs of this ſoil brings x 


forward in ſach a luxuriance of growth, 


ee ey W 11 


i MN the Adler 1 cannot bot recom- 
mend to the landlords of this country to 


allow their tenants of graſs farms, the liberty 


of -ploughing a ſmall proportion of their 


paſtures, for the . purpoſe of railing a fupply 3 
of winter food for their ſtock ; the profit of 
their buſineſs will thereby be much greater; 


and the tillage under proper management 
will be the means of bringing the whole 
- country into a much ſuperior grazing ene 
to hat it ãs at preſent, not eh in en 
but alſo beauty. 3 

From 'Titon the. conhtry continues in 


general a rich grazing one to Leirgſter, and 


alſo from thence to Toagbborougb 1 1 2 on 


* average at 16.5. an acre. 


About Pig, farms riſe from 207 to. 


400 l and $ool. A year, but in general 
about 80]. to 1201. The foil is various; 
ſome rich clays; ſome. andy, loams ; and 


pthers quite ſand. Lets from 144 to 15 1. 


an acre. The courfe of A is, 


N. Turnips 
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1. Turnips '' 3. Clover 2 years 
1 2s Barley A, 1 5 4. Wheat. 5? 


For wheat they plough once, ſow two 
buſhels, and get 3 + quarters per acre. For 
barley they ſtir once or twice, ſow 4 buſhels 
the beginning of Merch, and gain 4: quar- 
ters in return. They give but one ſtirring 
for oats, ſow 5 buſhels, and get 6 quarters. 
They pt * ue, AR 11 them 


s quarters. | 


For turnips they Hodge thrice ; hand- 
hoe them once; and feed them all off with 
| ſheep. The average value 3 od an acre. 
Their clover they always 1 mow.” 


| In manuring they do not depend on u the 
the cep. fold, as that is quite confined to the 
open fields. T bey pare and burn for tur- 
nips on cold land, at the expence c of 1J. 15, 
Per acre. Lime they uſe i in common, lay 
10 quarters ber acrè, 15. 4d. Per quarter at 
the pit: they generally ſpread it for tur- 
nips; ſometimes for Wheat. It does good 
to the turnips, but more to the barley, clover, 
and wheat, The ſtubbles they chiefly 
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plough i in; and they Rack their hay about | 


the fields. 


Marle it is n has 1 uſed 
in former times very much, for there are 
many immenſe pits in every pariſh: the 


remaining earth about them they now call 


marle, though it appears more of a red 
ſandy loam; has not the leaſt efferveſcence 


with vinegar; nor does it crack at all or 
ſparkle in the fire. Some ſmall quantities 


of it have been uſed by way of experiment, 
and benefit accrued from it, but not enough) 
to induce any farmer to uſe it in large. I. 


cannot conceive the preſent earth on the 8 


ſides of the pits, to be the ſame as was dug 
out of them, if they were made for manur- 
ing; poſſibly real marle was found in theſe 
pits, and the veins exhauſted; or elſe the 
farmers carried it on to their land- by way 
of freſh earth, without regarding. the qua- 
lity: Its being ſo very ſandy, is a moſt 
unfavourable ſymptom. The oldeſt man 
living throughout the neighbourhood, never 


heard of the leaſt tradition | of the time, 


when theſe vaſt pits were made: though 


they have ever been called. marle pits, and 
23 general idea current, Mink marle was dug 


4 . . 
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out of them for manuring. They muſt be 
extremely antient ; for there remains not 
the leaſt trace of ſuch huſbandry in any 
part of the country. They could not be 
dug for either chalk, gravel, clay, or lime- 
ſtone; as there are none in the pits. We 
muſt rank them among the pts of old time. 
which Fitzherbert in Henry the ſeventh's 
reign, ſpeaks of in his Boke of Huſbandry. 
In what degree agriculture flouriſhed while 
the kingdom was the prey of a pack of 
rapacious plundering barons, we do not 
exactly know, but not probably to the per- 
fection of marling : thoſe pits. muſt TRE 
fore have been much more antient. 0 


The plaſhing method of fencing i is here 
common, but not done in the moſt perfect 
way. The new incloſures are all formed 
by quick, planted « on the level ground, and 
a ditch by the fide of it, the earth out of 
which is laid upon a ridge on the brow of 
it, and then a poſt and double rails are ſet on 
both ſides; ; the whole occupying from 11 to 
Iz feet of ground in width: the loſs of land 
in this method is not only great, but the 
expence is very high. I ſhould apprehend, 


3 a 1 2 | by : ; 
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by means of deep ditches,. both evils might 
be remedied, but certainly a cheaper fence 
might be made, and at a leſs expence of 
reparation. Suppoſe two ditches, each 4 
feet wide at top, 3 deep, and 1 wide at 

| bottom, all the earth thrown on to a bank 
' between them, the baſe of which to be 4 
feet, the top off the bank to be flat, 
and planted with quick; this would take 
up no more land than the preſent method, 
and would alone be a fence againſt every 
thing that would not leap a high hank, and 
a ditch! againſt them; but if a ſtring of fea- 
| thers was run along from. takes on the top 
of the bank, nothing would attempt the 
leap, not even deer, The whole expence 
. would not amount to half the preſent. = 
The beſt graſs-land lets at 30..: they 
mow moſt of} it. The breed of cattle here 
18 all the long-borned! a cow gives on an 
average 6 or 7 gallons of milk Per day; 
and i in annual product, about I. 106. the 
winter food is hay, ſome give | it in the yard, 
others in the field. Calves for rearing do 
not ſuck at all. The value. of an ox-hide 
24 on an average. e 


2 ps” His 
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- Hogs fat to 20 frare. | 1 1 
The flocks of ſheep riſe from 80 to 120. 


= The profit GENS: and wool : 
3 2 5 5 3 10. 
4 


They are kept in winter on graſs alone. 
The average fleece: 6 or 
In their tillage, they reckon 10 Portes 
5 to 100 acres of arable land; they 
uſe from 4 to 7 in a plough; and do on an 
average better than half an acre a day: 
This woeful ſyſtem on ſuch light land, beats 
I think any management I have yet met 
with. Had J an eſtate here, 1 think I would 
make it an article in my leaſes, that every 
farmer ſhould plou gh with never Jeſs than 
all his teams in one plough, let the number 
de what it might. They do not ſtir above 
ſix inches deep: The price per acre 7. 6d. 
They reckon the annual expence per horſe, 
at 10%: Their: ſtubbles they break up in 
March after ſowing, 79 Thing pong 
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In the ſtocking farms, they reckon that 
$5501. is neceſlary to ſtock one of 1 50 l. a year. 
Land ſells at 30 years purchaſdGGGQ. 

Poor rates in the villages up to 355 in 
the pound; but twenty years ago not 1g. 

In market towns they rife to 7 and 8s. The 
employment is e worſted for the 
ſtocking weavers All drink tea; thoſe 
that are three fourthe maintained by the 
pariſh, have it twice a day. TBS TY : 


Very few leafes granted. 
The farmers carry their corn 6 mi es. 


LABOUR! - 


In harveſt, 75.'a week and board. gi 
In hay-time,: 75; ditto and beer. 

In winter, 10d. and 15. . e 
Reaping wheat, bs. 6d. $3 ee 
Mowing graſs, . * b DLL e 
Hoeing turnips, 65. to 8 4. 
A aa and „ 104 peracre* of 728 : 

yards. 0 tt 
 Threſhing 8 2 f. to 25. 6 d. per quarter. 
— barley, 1s. to 1 6. 64. 1-1 & 
- cats, U 
Head-man's wages, 71. to 104, 5150 Doty 
Next * 28 | 3 
. L—.“ad's, 
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Lad's, "7 pF 

Maid's, 3 10s. to al. 1 

Women me day in harveſt, 8 d. 

— in hay- time, 6d. 


A of a labourer's ine in the year, 


181. 
Riſe of labour i in 20 > years, «thin. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A new waggon, 16 to 204 
A cart, .. - 


A plough, 1695. 


A pair of harrows, 11 5 
Harneſs complete per horſe, 30 t to 406. 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. | 
| PROVISIONS. | 
Cheeſe, - 324 Per pound. 
N == 05 995 
Mutton,, =- 3? 
— Veal, _ 10 —2 ..t 
5 Pork, N FI 2 
' Bacon, - „„ $ 6-- * $4 
Milk, per pint, * 4&2 
Potatoes, = _ x Ib fd. 


Labourer's waste. 10 to 20. Ep 


„heir ing, 4; AG --<; 


"BU. 


—— — — — — 


———— 
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„„ JUILD ! NG 
Bricks per 'x000, 13%, 
Oak per foot, 16. 8 
A carpenter per day, Tf 6% 
A maſon ditto, 15. 84. 
A thatcher, 15. and board, 
Mr. Bakewell of Diſpiey, Aer W 
conliderable Farmers i in this country, has in 
ſo many inſtances improved on the huſ- 
bandry of his neighbours, that he merits 
FRG notice in this journal. Th: 
His breed of cattle is famous throu ghout 4 
the kingdom ; and he has lately ſent many 
to Treland. He has in this part of his 
buſineſs many ideas which I believe are . 
perfectly new; or that have hitherto been 
totally neglected. - This principle is to gain 
the beaſt, whether ſheep or cow, that will 85 
weigh moſt in the moſt valuable joints 
there is à great difference between an ox' of 
50 ſtone, carrying 30 in roaſting pieces, 
and 20 in coarſe boiling ones and an- 
| other carrying 30 in the latter, and 20 its the 
former. And at the fame ume that hie 
gains the ſhape; that is, of the greateſt vafue 


in the ſmalleſt compaſs; he afferts, from 


Jong . arg 'that he gains a breed 


much 
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much hardier, and eaſier fed than any 
others. Theſe ideas he applies equally to 
ſheep and oxen. | 

In the breed of the latter; tht old notion 
was, that where you had much and large 
bones, there was plenty of room to lay fleſh 

on; and accordingly the graziers were 
eager to buy the largeſt boned: cattle. This 
whole ſyſtem Mr. Bakewell has proved: to 
be an utter miſtake. He aſſerts, the ſmaller 
the bones, the truer will be the make of the 
beaſt——the quicker ſhe will fa. and 
her weight, we may caſily conceive, will 
have a N proportion of valuable meat: 


fleſh, not bone, is the butcher's object. Mr. 
Bakewell ks that a large boned beaſt, - 


may be made a large fat beaft, and that he 
may come to a great weight; but juſtly 
obſerves, that this is no part of the proßt- 
able enquiry; for. ſtating ſuch a. ſimpte 
propoſition, without at the ſame time ſhew= 
ing the expence of covering thoſe bones 
with fleſh, is offering no ſatis factory argu- 
ment. The only object of real importance, 
1s the proportion of graſi to value, I have 
20 acres; which will pay me for thofe acres 
beſt, large or ſmall boned cattle? The lat- 
15 Ton Fn” ter 
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ter fat ſo much quicker, and more profit» 
ably: in the joints of value; that the query 
is anſwered in their rem 1 _ and 
attentive experience. 8 
Among other breeds of cattle the Siren. 
1 and the Holdernefs : are very, large, but 
their ſize lies in their bones: they may be 
fattened to great. loſs to the grazier, nor 
can they ever return ſo much for a given 
quantity of graſs, as the ſmall boned, wig 
horned kind. © | 
The breed which Mr. Baker, kiks fixed | 
on as the beſt in England, is the Lancaſhire, 
and fie thinks he has iniproved/it'mueh, in 
bringing the carcaſs of the beaſt into a truer 
mould; and Particulatly'by* making them 
broader over the backs. The ſhape which 
mould be the criterion of a cow. a bull, or 
an ox; ard" alſo of a'ſheep,” is that of an 
hogſhead; or 4 fix Ein; truly circular with 
ſmall and as mort 185 as poſſible: upon 
( plain principle, that the value lies in 
. tte barrel, not in the legs. All breeds, the 
1 backs of which riſe in the leaſt ridge, are 
bad. I meaſured two or three cows, 2 
feet 3 inches flat acroſs their back from hip 


0 9 their legs remarkably: _— 
| A 1 


4 * 


2 


an 
. a 
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Mr. Bakewell has now a bull of his own 
breed which he calls T7wopenny, which leaps 
cos at 54. 54. a cow. This is carrying 
the breed of horned cattle to wonderful 
perfection. He is a very fine bull moſt 


truly made, according to the principles laid 


_ down above. He has many others got by 
him, which he lets for the ſeaſon, from 5 
guineas to 30 guineas a ſeaſon, but rarely 
ſells any. He would not take--200/. for 
Twopenny, He has ſeveral cows which he 
keeps for breeding, that he would not ſell 
at 30 guineas apiece, _ 

Another particularity is the amazing gen- 
deneſsi in which he brings up theſe animals; 
All his bulls ſtand ſtill in the field to be 
examined: the way of driving them from 
one field to another, or home, is by a 
little ſwiſh ; he or his men walk by their 
ſide, and guide him with the ſtick where- 
ever they pleaſe; and they are accuſ- 
tomed to this method from being calves. 
A lad, with a ſtick three feet long, and 

as big as his finger, will conduct a bull 

away from other bulls, and his cows | 
from one end of the farm to the other. 


Vox. I. 1 All 
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All this gentleneſs is merely the effect of 
management, and the miſchief often done 
by bulls, is undoubtedly owing to practices 
very contrary—or elle to a total negleft. 
The general order in which Mr. Bakewelf 
| keeps his cattle is pleaſing; all are fat as 
bears; and this is a circumſtance which he 
 infiſts is owing to the excellenee of che 
breed. His land is no better than his 


neighbours, at the ſame time chat it carries 


a far greater proportion of ſtock ; as I ſhall 
ſhew by and by. The fall quantity, and 
the inferior quality of food that will keep a 
beaſt perfectly well made, in good order, is 
ſurprizing: ſuch an animal will grow fat in 
the fame paſture. uit ee Reeve an ill 
made, great boned one. © 
In the breed of his ſheep, Mr. Bakewell | 
is as Clirious, and: 1 think, if any drfference, 
with greater ſucceſs, than in his horned 
cattle: for better made animals cannot be 
ſeen than his rams and ewes: their bodies 
are e barrels as can a be ſeen yak round, 
. 


8 BE - n 3 * 9 : e F at 4 * - PR . 
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* /Thefatloufng i is an account of two ſheep of Mr. 
_ Blue 55 meaſured i in He wool, a 
; « I this 
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broad backs; and the legs not above ſix 
inches long: and a moſt unuſual proof of 
_ Kindly fattening, is their feeling quite fat, 
Juſt within their fore legs on the ribs, a 
paint in which ſheep are neyer examined in 
common; from mapa breeds Wen 
rying any fat there. 0 + 

In bis breed of ume he Een nach 
on the fame principle as with oxen; the 
fatting in the valuable e way the GE 
— — ER 3 a 


- 66 T this day meaſured Mr. Bolewel's thre years | 
whos 1096 Un | 


5 Hut. Tuche. 
, . His girt, . N 1 5 iy 0 
His no oo at — tips, 11 4 
Broad over his eufders, 1 11 
Ditto aver his ribss 1 0 
Die his. * e — I * 2 


Dizup, 170. March, 127 
H. SANDFORD. 


0 ec This 447 meaſured a two year old barren any 
Feet. Inches. 


«dads ; „ r ee 1 11 


e * the ground, the breadth of 7 ger 
VN. ZB. 1 would have meaſured her W 1 but 


far of h,. 
Ws |  Diltly, 2 
12 9 
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and the living on much poorer' food than 
other ſorts. He has found from various 
experience in many parts of the kingdom, 
as well as upon his own farm, that no land 
is 400 bad for a gend breed of cattle, and 
particularly ſneeg i It may not be Proper 
for large ſtock, that is large boned ſtock, 
but undoubtedly more proper for a valuable 
ſorts found in +m6ſt parts of England on 
poor ſoils—ſuch as the moor ſheep the 
Melch e ones — and the Norfallis. And he 
would hazard any moderate ſtake, that his 
ſeveral. of thoſe, poor | ſorts, would do better | 
on thoſe poor ſoils than the ſtock generally 
found on them: A. 1 and true ſhape 
having been found the ſtrongeſt indication 
of hardineſs, and, what the graziers call a 
kindly ſheep; one 4 5 75 75 always an wei- 
nation 9 feed. 201 garb 670 
Hle has an eee prove we haedi- 
- nek of his breed which deſerves notice. 
He has 5 Or 6 Wes, that have gone con- 
ſtantly in the highways ſince May-day,. and 
have 2 never. born. ig * fields : the roads are 
narrow, 
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narrow, and the food very bare; they are 
in excellent order, and nearly fat ; which 
proves in the ſtrongeſt manner, the excel- 
lence of the breed. And another circum- 

ſtance of | a. peculiar nature is his flock, of 
ewes, that have reared two lambs, being 
quite fat in the firſt week of Jah; 3 an in- 
ſtance hardly to be paralleled. + 2nd 
The breed is originally Laaber, but 
Mr. Balewell thinks, and very juſtly; that 
he has mueh improved it. The grand pro- 
fit, as I befbre obſerved, is from the ſame 
food going ſo much farther in feeding theſe 
than any others; not however that Mr. 
BakiwelPs breed i is ſmall; on the contrary, 
it is as weighty as nine tenths of the king- 
dom; for he ſells fat wethers at three years 
and an half old at 2 J. a head. Other col- 
lateral circumſtances” of importance are the 
wool being equal to any other; and the 
ſheep ſtanding the fold better. He ſells no 
* but lets them at 3 N to 
30 guineas for the ſeaſon. 3-44 Aa. 
Relative to the rot in een Mr. Bake: 
ell has attehded more to it than moſt men 
1 in England: He) is extremely clear; from 
gs 13 long 
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long attention, that this diſorder is owing 

ſolely to floods never to land being wet, 
only from rains which do not fow, nor 
from ſprings that Fi. He conjectures, 
that the young graſs which ſprings in con- 
ſequence of a flood, is of ſo flaſhy a nature 


that it occaſions this common complaint. 
But whether this idea is juſt or not, ſtill he 


is clear in his facts; that floods (in whatever 


manner they act) are the eauft. Perhaps 
the moſt eurious experiment ever made on 
the rot in ſheep, is what he has frequently 
Practiſed: When particular parcels of his 


beſt bred ſheep are paſt ſervice, he fats them 


for the butcher z and to be; ſure that they 
hall be killed and not go into other hands, 
he rots them before he ſells; which from 
long experience he can do at pleaſure. It 
is only to flow a paſture or meadow in ſum- 
mer, and it inevitably rots all the ſheep 
that feed on it the following autumn. After 
the middle of May, water flowing over 
land is certain to eauſe it to rot, Whatever 


be the ſoil: he has acted thus with ſeveral 


of his fields, which without that manage- 
ment would never ae. A pt in the leaſt; 
<> the 
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the water may flow with impunity all win- 
ter; and even to the end of April, but after 
that the above effect is ſure to take place. 
Springs he aſſerts to be no cauſe of rotting, 
nor yet the graſs which riſes in conſequence z 
_ Unleſs they ow + Nor is it ever owing to 

the ground being very wet from heavy 
fains, unleſs the water fur. This theory 
of the rot upon the whole appears ſatisfac- 
toty 5 and tliat part of it which is the cer- 
tain tbſult of experience, cannot be diſ- 


In the breed of ſtallions for getting cart- 
Horſes, Mr. Bakewell is alſo very attentive: 
ke has thoſe at preſent that he lets at from 
25 to 150. guineas the ſeaſon; He con- 
£erves: the true make of A cart horſe, to 


8 * a Y 1 1 * * * 
9 ** — A od _ can | © 20 — 1 ͤü— — 


Let me remark, that Mr. Bakewell has ſeveral 
dompariſons between other breeds of cattle and his own, 
which I purpoſely omit taking any notice of, becauſe 
Juch experiments are impoſſible to be accurate from 
the great differerice in certain beaſts in feeding, fatting, 
Ke. Beſides, fuppoſing, ſuch accuracy, Fl other 
people, and particularly thoſe of the countries com- 
pared, would never give credit to ſuch compariſons, 
unlefs the very beſt breeders in tlie very beſt countries 
themſelves choſe certain beaſts to repreſent their breed 
in the trial: Nor does Mr. Batewall's breed want any 
ſuch experiments to recommend them. ns | 

82 C -- _ 
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be nearly that deſcribed above for an ox 


thick and ſhort bodies, and very ſhort-legs. 


He makes them all particularly gentle: 


and apprehends that bad drawing horſes, 


can be owing to nothing but bad manage- 


ment. He has one Rallion that IPA: at - 
Sunne a mare. 


Mr. Bakewell is 8 to the 
point of wintering his cattle ;. all his horned 
beaſts, are tied up in open or other ſheds all 
winter through, from November till the end 


of March, feeding them according to their 


kind, with ſtraw, turnips, or hay; all the 


lea beaſts have ſtraw alone: he neyer lit - 


ters them, on account of making the ſtraw 
go as far as poſſible.— that it may be eaten 


up perfectly clean. Young, cattle, that 


require to be kept quite in a thriving ſtate» 


have turnips z and alſo fattening ones: and 


late in the ſpring, when turnips are gone, . 


hay is wholly their ſubſtitute. 


The conveniencies for tying up beaſts; 


which Mr. Bakewell has built at his own 
expence, are a remarkable inſtance of 


ſpirited huſbandry ; ; he has formed ſuch 


numbers of ſtalls for them, by building 


new * and 3 old barns and 
ww other 
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other places into ſtandings for cows, that 
he has more than once wintered 170 beaſts 
of all ſorts; and all in the houſe. 

The floors on which the beaſts ſtand, are 
paved, and 6 or eight inches higher than the 
level of the yard : they are juſt broad enough 
for a beaſt to ſtand on with ſome difficulty ; 
the conſequence of which'is, that his dung 
falls beyond his ſtanding, and on the lower 
pavement, 'and when he lays down, he 
draws himſelf t up on to the higher pavement, 
and is clear of i by this means, they 
are kept quite Aa without litter; and the 
men who are employed on purpoſe, keep 
the whole conſtantly ſwept down, and bar- 
row the dung into the area of the yard, 
that is ſurrounded by the ſheds, and then 
| pile up the dung i in a ſquare clamp. 


By uſing no raw in litter, he en 
it go ſo far in wintering cattle, that he 
much reduces the expence of winter feed- 
ing them: and this has occaſioned his 
adopting a _new ſyſtem in the management 
of his horned. cattle, He uſed to draw 
with teams. of oxen; ; and found that he 
| 8 keep double the number worked, to 
3 ig have, 


— CT — — * 
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have, in the common manner, one ſet com- 


ing into work, and another going out; and 
then he had his cows: bulled at two years 
old, conſequently they were wintered on 
hay when three years old. But now he 
has changed his ſyſtem; he draws all with 
cows; they live on ſtraw at three years 


old when they are bulled, and work till 
four years old; hence one winter at hay, is 
changed to two at ſtraw, which, from Mr. 
Bakewels management, is a great ſaving, and 

the work all gained at the fame time: and 
let me obſerve further, that the calves bred 


from a cow riſing from 3 to 4» muſt far 
exceed thoſe from cows riſing from 2 to 31 


the latter age is too early to breed, boch for 


the calf and the dam. 


I faw the. teams of 1 at 8 and 
they were to the full as handy as oxen; and 


Mr. Bakewell finds, that they draw juſt as 


well as oxen of the fame fize——He would 
not have taken 1207, for one of his teams 


of 6 cows. 


He has water in ciſterns i in his farm- 
yards, and all the beaſts are let looſe to 
drink once a day, Except t thoſe on 2 


which do not our” it. 
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He prefers, in the raiſing of manure, 
the dung ariſing from cattle that eat a given 
quantity of ſtraw, to any manure to be 
gained from ſuch quantity of ſtraw by lit- 
tering=——inſomich, that if he had more 
ſtraw than he could eat, he would not litter 
with it, but take in his neighbour's cattle. 
to eat it, for nothing; and would give them 
the ſame atteridance as his own. This is a 
particular idea; which may very probably 
n iment alone can prove it. 
Nr. Bakewell very juſtly conſiders the 
raiſing dung as one of the moſt important 
objects of huſbandry ; ; and for this purpoſe, 


his vaft flock of cattle is of noble aſſiſtance. 


The Wo nog of his ſtock to his. land, 


© _ 4 A 


uy 157 n tendet cattle could be kept 
; in el quantities. His farm in all con- 
fiſts of about 44⁰ acres, 1 10 of which are 
arable, and the reft graſs. He keeps 60 
horſes, 200 large ſheep, and 150 beaſts of 
| all ſorts: and yet he has generally about 

"A 5 acres of wheat, and 2 5 of ſpring « corn; Zh 
the Waris not mofe than 30 acres, If the 


deer ; 
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buys neither ſtraw nor hay; it muſt at once 
appear, that he keeps a larger ſtock on a 
given number of acres,” than moſt men in 

England: the ſtrongeſt proof of all others, 

of the excellence of his huſband ex. 

: He makes his turnips go as far as poſſi- 
ble, by cürting ene enikes; ſtalls, in 
which manner, one acre goes as far as 
three; ee before obſerved, he 
makes the very moſt of, by giving. it all to 
bis lean beaſts; not in litter, or as food in 
quantities at a time, but keeps the cattle | 
hungry enough to make them e 3 
giving but a ſmall quantity at a time. 
Ot his hay he is alſo very choice; and 
the means he has taken to command as large 

a quantity as poſſible, are perhaps to be 
reckoned amongſt the rareſt inſtances of 
ſpirited huſbandry ever met with among the 
common farmers of England. It is that of 
watering: his meadows that lie along a ſmall 
brook which runs througli one part of his 
firm.” This improvement was begun by 

His father, now living, and carried on and 

8 faiſhed by himſelf, 


Theſe 
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\Theſe-meadows, amounting from 60 to 
80 acres, were all like the reſt of the coun- 
try in ridge and furrow; over-run with 

ant=hills, and disfigured by various inequa- 
lities of ſurface. They were all ploughed 
up; kept clean of weeds for a crop or two; 
tilled in a very perfect manner, and laid 
down again to graſs perfectly level, with a 
view to improvement by water: This oper- 

ation is a proof that unlevel paſtures may be 
ploughed down without any injury by bury- 
ing good land and bringing up bad, ac- 
cording to the common vulgar notion. As 
ſoon as this work was done, he cleanſed the 
brook in a manner peculiar to himſelf; his 
deſign was to keep the banks always clean 
and neat, and the water every where of an 
equal depth: and this he did, and conti- 
nues to do when wanted, by throwing the 
ſand and earth, driven in heaps and ridges 
by the ſtream, into the holes formed by it; 
never throwing any on to the banks, by 
which method the water is always kept to a 
level, with half the expence of the common 
manner of throwing the earth out, which 
3 the on out. fills up none Wien 


— — — a 
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this point was gained, the next buſineſs 


the ditehes; all in a proper direction were 
much deepened and enlarged, for convey- 
ing the water to the meadows that do not 
Join the brook, and others done in the ſame 


manner fer taking the water away after it 


| had flowed over the land. Beſides theſe, 
ſeveral new cuts were found neceſſary to 
de made near as large as the brook itſelf; 

the water running over the meadows of 


ie eee e ee eee 


precautions being taken by making cuta, 
„ and raiſing mounds far the water; that none 
ol it may ruin them, which is the idea they 
have of it; notwithſtanding many years 
experience gm Sw 
fields of Mr. Bakeapell. 


- Beſides, all theſe 1 8 nu; 
merous fluices are dubſtantially erected at 


— — — 
make it overflow at pleaſure; and cloſe to 
doors, boards, bolts, &c. when not in uley 
the whole perfectly well executed. 


e 5 By 
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By means of all theſe works, he floats at 
pleaſure from 60 tp 80 acres of meadow, 
and finds the improyement of the moſt un- 
manuring of any other ſort ; fine level 
crops of hay are now the view, inſtead oi 
ridges, furrows, hills, holes, thiſtles, and 
other trumpery. Upon the whole, this 
ſyſtem of watering is not only executed 
with ſpirit, but much exceeds any thing of 
the kind I have yet ſeen in the hands of 
landlords themſelves. Our farmer has ex- 
pended large ſums in theſe uncommon un- 
| eee merits 06 enen 
of their profit. 

Is another 2 of hes, Mr. Bake- 
#5 is extremely attentive; which is the 
_ railing good fences: he has ſubdivided ſe- 

veral of his fields, and always does it” by 
planting regular rows of white thorn on ont 
fide of 2 ditch, the earth of which is laid 
up in the manner of the country om a narrow 
ridge on the oppoſite ſide; and then à poſt 
and double rail on each fide the whole; 
which is certainly doing it moſt completely. 
But” what he is more minute in than any 
5 farmer 
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farmer I ever ſaw, is the keeping his quicks 1 
clean; they all grow in the middle of 4 
well dug ſlip of land, with not a weed to 
be found in them: this conduct has ſo good 

an effect, that his thorns at three or four 
years old much exceed thoſe of the farmers 

in general at twice that age. In all his old 
fences he mends gaps and decayed places in 
che ſame manner, clearing away all rubbiſh, 
planting new quick, and ſecuring it with 
a ditch, and a double rail and Poſt. ad 


As the principal object of Mr. BakewelPs 
attention was the keeping great flocks of 
cattle, he has found it neceſſary to lay down 
much arable land to graſs; I walked over 
ſeveral of the fields, and found the herbage 
of an excellent ſort, with a perfect carpet= 
ing of white clover. I enquired into- his 
method of laying, and found it not com- 
mon. He ſows two crops of turnips ſucceſ- 
fively, for the purpoſe of making the land 
as clean as poſſible from weeds ; then, with 
the barley that follows, he ſows 1015. com- 
mon broad clover, and ⁊ a buſhel ray-graſs, 


for the future meadow. I was much ftruck + 


Vith this; which appeared to me extreme 
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bad huſbandry, and enquired intgthe effect. 
The firſt year he has a very fine crop of 
elover in the common manner; the ſpring 
following he manures it richly with very 
rotten dung, and always ſinds that half the 
broad clover diſappears that year; the third 
year it is quite gone; and the paſture ever 
after is not to be known from the beſt com- 
mon meadows ; the herbage conſiſting of 
good grafles, and 0 ik ids af wild 
"_ cloyer...'. £1 
r. Bakewell has 8 this ak 
4 ins white: clover and trefoile, i in- 
ſtead of the broad ſort, and nds that the 
effect after, the ſecond year is exactly the 
ſame, but the two firſt, give him a much 
greater profit Pacer the common.loyer than 
the utero ? an tol> mile #5 20% 
I hall obſerve upon ey e that che 
eee the broad cloyer being 
immediately ſucceeded by white honey- 
{ockle and natural graſſes of a good ſort: 
with the general management it is ſucceeded 
. by couch, twitch, or other trumpery, in at 
leaſt as great plenty as by wild clover; and 
this I apprehend is owing to the preparation 
eil 5 of 
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of the land; it certainly would be the ſame 
with Mr. Bakewell if he did not previouſly 
make the land as clean as a garden: it is 
therefore a compendious eaſy way, which 
on certain ſoils and with excellent manage 
ment anſwers well, but in hands that will 
not give ſuch attention to it, I am perſuaded 
it would be a moſt ꝓernicious practice: 1 
well remember it being the method in ſome 
parts between 7ort and Beverley; and the 
graſs left are ſtraggling plants of clover, 
with great plenty of couch and weeds. 
Another part of rural ceconomy. of very 
„ great importance to every farmer, is the 
number of horſes he uſes in a plough. 
Horſes are kept at ſuch an \expence, that 
the uſing no more than neceſſary is one of 
the moſt material concerns of the farmer. 
The general practice of this neighbourhood 
is to uſe from 4 to 7 in a plough, and ſtir 
little more than half an acre a day; never 
more than three roods, and this on a ſandy 
loam: on the contrary, Mr. Bakewell never 
uſes more than two in a plough, and with 
out any driver. He has nothing but Rorher- 
ur ploughs ; WOT anſwer perfe@tly well; 
and 
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and do an acre a day with eaſe: his, * 
very moderate computation, is doing four 
times the work of his neighbours, with the 
ſame ſtrength. But not one of them has 
yet n him in this obvious f e 
m ent. ' 3 4 4 | 


Mr. Bakewell has 1 e a mall enn 


of potatoes, which he plants after the 
plough, and keeps perfectly clean of weeds : | 
he finds them to anſwer greatly.” 


This year he has a crop of the great 
Scotch cabbage; for the firſt time, planted 
in June; they appear thriving and healthy, 
and will I doubt not anſwer perfectly well; 
he propoſes to extend the culture for ſaving 
hay, by which means he ſhall be able to 


keep larger ſtoeks of cattle: 


For feeding colts; or any horſes that run 
_ out, he has a cdnirivance which merits 
notice. It is a ſmall houſe on 4 wheels for 
giving hay and oats. Plate I. Fig. 2. is the 
etch I took of 1 it. 


From I to 2. two feet 6 1 
855 2 to YR. three ditto 6 ditto, 
7 to 4. one ditto 8 ditto. 


4 to 5. three ditto 3 ditto. 
RT K 2 From 
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From 5 to 6. fix ditto 6 ditto. 
56 to 7. four ditto 7 ditto. 
” 9 NO. 10. two ditto 1 ditto. 
6 10 to 11. one ditto. At. 
12 to 13. ſix ditto. 
14 to 15. two ditto, 
134 to 16. five ditto ꝙ ditto. 
2 Projects 21 inches from 17. 
From tlie ground to 10, four feet one hack 


The wheels 7 * inches diameter: The 
colt complete 37. 104. Four horſes eat hay 
and oats in it at once, for the four projec- 
tions from the center are equal: it is moved 
every day, that they may not poach and 
tread the graſs, ever the effect of a fixed 

rack and manger, or houſe. In dry times 
2 may be ſet on wet land, and in wet 
times on dry land. Another very great 
uſe is, when the teams go double j journeys 
at plough, they are baited in the field wut. 
| handily without bringing home. 


Mr. Bakewell is particularly curious Ek 
providing” proper watering places for his 
paſtures ; and in this he has a contrivance 


which I do Not. remember to have ſeen 
"IO" 
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praQtiſed by any body elſe. He has from ex- 
perience obſerved many inconveniences to 
attend ponds in which the cattle are allowed 
to go in and lie down; for in hot weather, 
they not only make the water muddy, 
but colts going in when quite hot, and ly- 
ing down, are apt to catch very dangerous 
colds: to prevent this, he firſt railed off the 
ponds, leaving them only room to come 
with. their heads at the water; but this he 
has lately changed to a better way, which 
is to let the watering contain no more 
water at a time, than a ſmall trough would 
hold. Plate I. Fig. 3. will it explain the na- 
ture of the work. # 
From 1. to 2. is the bottom of the banks : 
| the ſpace between thoſe lines, and 
alſo 3 and 4+, form a ſmall paved 
trough, about 2 feet long and 1 
broad, through which the water 
runs, or remains, if the ſupply 
comes from a ſtagnated pool. 
From 5. to 6. a ridge of ſtone work, which 
ſeparates the water from the N 
i way. E 
From 7. to 8, ; the top of the bank. 15 
K 3 | From 


* 
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e 
1 1. Poſts and rails. | 
2. The way down to the water; pared. | 
1 cannot conclude theſe obſervations on 
this very, ſpirited- farmer's undertakings, 
without expreſſing the ſatis faction I felt at 
viewing them: No where have I ſeen 
Works, that do their author greater honour : 
they are not the effect of a rich landlord's 
determining. to be a good farmer on his 
own land, but the honeſt, and truly meri- 
torious endeavours of a tenant, performing 
great and expenſive works on the property 
of another. It is true, he is fortunate in a 
1 generous and conſiderate. landlord ; | and 
much do 1 waiky: 7 chat ſuch excellent 
farmers may al ith e en- 
couragement. A'truly good farmer cannot 
be too much favoured, a bad one cannot have 
his rent raiſed too high. Let me exhort the 
farmers of this kingdom in general, to take 
5 Mr. Bakewell as 2 pattern in many points of 
great importance; they will find their 
account in it, and the e in genere! 
be benefited not a little. . » 


From 8, to 25 the length of the banks, 


* o 5 
93 
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LETTER in. 


OM Di 72 to Norriligham as land 
is chiefly incloſed and good; 3 "ts at 
about 164 on an average | 
About four miles north of the town, at 
Arnold, ſome uncommon improvements 
have been lately carried on, particularly in 
the garrot culture. — Cope, eſq; of that 
place has entered v ith particular ſpirit into 
this huſbandry, and was ſo kind as to give 
me the following account. The foil is a 
fine, rich, deep, dark coloured fand: I run 
my riding” cane three feet deep in it with 
eaſe; it yietds great crops of every kind, 
and lets on an average at about 18s. an 
acre: a better ſoil fomthe culture of carrots 
can hardly: be imagined, | Mr. . Cope, in 
1767, began with one acre. In 1768, he 
en acres and an half. In N he 


nene . 2 Zul n — 


WY — You 18 


LO 


7 Fidel the caſtle of Notting bam is a very fine 
view of a' moſt extenſive and — with the 
Trent (here a. very noble river) winding through 
it, bounded by a vaſt. FRoge of incloſures, and 


much diſtanc Proſpect. 5 
ä K 4 25 had 
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had 9g acres; and this year he has 3 acres. 
He has not varied in his method of cul- 
ture, which is as follows. 
In Ocober, he ploughs. is land nice in 


a furrow, to the depth of 125 inches. In 


about a month after, he flirs it a in in 4 0 


1 A 


| fame manner, and to the ſame d epth: In 
F ebruary the ſame again then he harrows | 
once, and ſows 40. ben acre, at I 5, ber lb, 


with foot, pigeons dung, W fans | 
gathered on the foreſt of Shirewsod, or rot- 
ten farm-yard dung, at about the expence 5 
of 50 5. or 3/.an acre, The carrots ſeldom 


come up before April; as ſoon as they are 


to be clearly diſtinguiſhed from the weeds, 
they are hand fweeded, in order to prepare 
for hoeing, which operation they perform 
with a very handy effective tool. It is a 
hoe, Which 1 do. not remember to have ſeen 
uſed any where in fields, a triangular one, 
See Plate I. Fig. 4 The weeding and hoe- 


ing comes from 307. to Sos. an acre, ace 


cording to he. ſeaſon, "Sometimes Mr. 
Cope ploughs up the crop, and ſometimes 
digs tt them up; bs he latter, 25 Pays 2.5, 6. 


per 


FA 


Vol I. parz6 Plate I. 
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beaſts and hogs,— , 
No. milk, cream, or butter, can poſhbly 
| be finer than what he gets from carrots all 
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per cart load, of two ton, for raiſing them, 


and throwing into the cart. His crops 
have uſually riſen from 181 to 25 tons * 


acre of the roots. 
They can be ſold to Mansfield at 64 * 
ſtrike, for feeding horſes, | &c. in any 


quantities : but Mr. Cope uſes his at home 
in feeding cows and ſheep, ——fattening 
—and keeping horſes. 


through the winter and rin, quite to 


June, and in large quantities. He gives 
his cows each 2 buſhels a day. He has 


fattened a great number of hogs with them; 8 
up to from 12 to 14 ſtone (105. : Gives 
them raw, and finds that no food will carry 


a hog on quicker, or fat him better ; ſome 
be has finiſhed with corn, others completely 
on carrots, and does not find any difference : 


they fat wholly upon them, as well as with _ 
the change; and the pork is as fat and as 
ſaleable, and boils away not a jot more, 
than that of the corn fed hogs. Cows and 
oxen he has often fattened completely on 
them, and finds it a very profitable applica- | 
5s far of the 8 s for they feed remarkably 
Sx "om 
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quick, and as finely as on any food in the IS 
world; he has ſold cows fattened entirely 
on carrots, at 12 J. 12.5, each, and oxen up 
to 20. His horſes do extremely well on 
them; but he gives them a few oats at 
the ſame time; about a fourth or a ſixth of 
their uſual allowance, and they do the bet- 
ter for them. His ſheep eat them very 
greedily; and they are of admirable uſe 
after turnips are gone. Mr. Cope depends 
on them for his flock, throughout "the 
2 of April and May; and ſince he 
has cultivated them, he has never been the 
leaſt diſtreſſed for ſpring food for his ſheep: 
All which applications of the crop, prove 
. - ſufficiently dlear, that they are one of the 
moſt uſeful and important that can be intro- 
duced into field huſbandry. The expences, 
according to the e. * 55 be . 
calculated as follows: 21 9 1 +. "bs 7 
Rent, 0 * Oo 18. 
Tythe and town chants. n 
Beets == = eg mA 4 
bans ö e 
| Six ploughings, „„ 1 10 
Two harrowing s 1 


a 


$ . 
: 
* 
— 
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deen 2 19 0 
nag, M i 
Taking up. „ EIS 
Manuring, WS: 5 e 

Total, 8 4 9 0 

Product. 5 


0 Suppoſe a ſtrike to weigh 
4516.; 21 ton at that rate are 
1045 ſtrike; which ſuppoſe at 
9d. including the profit made 
by thoſe who buy them at 6d. 

u OT „ 
Expences . 8 9? £ 


— 


Clear profit per acre, Rh, T .30 14 0 


But have myſelf TAE carrots to pay 
15. 1 d. per ftrike in feeding horſes and fat- 
tening hogs; the profit may therefore be 
carried much higher. On the contrary, 
Suppoſe the crop fold at 6 . 

Mh G28 2-6 


FRO... 276 * . — © g 9 0 
der proßf, 5 * 4. 17 13 © 
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If theſe accounts do not prove the im- 


3 profit of cultivating carrots on theſe 
rich ſands, nothing can. 


Mr. Cope always ſows turnips aſe them; - 


they are ſo late in the ground, that ſpring 


corn will-not do ; but the land is in excel- 


| lent order for turnips, and theſe two hoeing 


crops coming together, fo clean and enrich 


the land, that vaſt crops of barley are 


gained after them, generally from 6 to 10 


quarters per acre; and the clover which fol- 
lows that is incomparably fine. 


All Mr. Cope's crops were extremely 


: good; and proved how well he cultivates 
huis land. Among others, he has tried 


: buckwheat; and finds it anſwers in a ſur- 
prizing manner on the pooreſt land: He 
has had 40 buſhels from 3 roods, Which 

3 quarters 5 buſhels per acre. |; 


& 


S * 


From Arnold by Newſtead* to Mansfield 
is all rn — : waſteland, but 
0 | Wu 


*% - 3 . 4 25 . 5 
1 . — "II a 1 4 1 1 8 * — 


* 


* NzwsTEAD ABER, the feat of Lord Biron, 
is ſituated in a vale in the midſt of an extenſive 
rk, finely planted ; on one ſide the houſe a very 

= winding lake is making, which, when 
finiſhed, 
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highly improveable; for 'the ſand, though 
light, is not devoid of fertility. To Aifre- 
ton it is all incloſed and rich; lets at near 
a pound an acre. About that place the ſoil 
is various; a hazel loam, between ſand and 

marle, on a ftone bottom. Very dry land; 
in ſome places it is more inclinable to clay; 
lets on an average at 205. an acre. Farms 
riſe from 507. to n erat "_ r 


of crops, 
1. Na 


Eniſhed, will be a noble water; on the Is fide 
is another very fine lake, which flows almoſt up 
to the houſe; the banks on one fide are fine 
woods, which ſpread over the edge of a hill, 
dovn to the water; on the other ſhore, ſcattered 
groves, and park. On the banks are.two caſtles 
waſhed by the water of the lake, they are uncom- 
mon, tho? pictureſque: it ſeems rather unfortu- 
nate that the carinon ſhould. be levelled at the 
| parlour windows. 
ws. twenty gun ſhip, with ſeyeral yachts and 
boats —— at anchor, throw an air of moſt 
g chearfulneſs'over the whole ſcene. The 
Bang 5 the hill leads to a Gotbic building, from 
whence the view of the lakes, the abbey. and its 
fine arch, the plantations and the park, are ſeen 
at once, and form a very noble landſcape. 
In the houſe is a collection of paintings by 


f many of the beſt maſters: — others the fob 
2 lowing. 4 
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1. Fallow—2. r Onts. | 7 
1. Fallow- 3. Clover evo years 
12. 1 en . Wheat. 


For wheat they 4 four times; and 
reckon the average crop at about 30 buſhels: 
For barley they ſtir twice, _ ye about 3 35 
buſhels. 

They plough dates: ie turnips, hoe 
once or twice; and feed them in 2 general 
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PO In the Hall. | 

Snyders. 1 card piece ; the FIN by Rubens. | 

„ Admirable expreſſion: many things in 

_ - this piece are nature itſelf. 

Rubens. Lions and tygers. Amazingly ſpirited, 
„ 8 

Ditto. Lions in a den. The attitudes and f ullen 

+... Expreſſion. of, their countenances in- 

bp comparably fine. : 

Snyder. Poultry, &c. Damaged; but e 

De Voſs. Foxes, &c. ſplrited. 

Smyders. Two dogs. Very natural. 

Ditto. . A ſtag hunt; ſpirited. 

25 N A boar hunt. Ditto. 

De Voſs. Wolf, deer, and dogs. Fine. 
Snyders. Dog a and cat: drolly Exprefive. | 


In the Green Wi ithdrawing-room: 
M. Are. Holopbernes. . 
— The Rialto. r 
Holbein, 


F genera 
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off with ſheep, tho* ſome few draw them 
For beaſts : the average value of the crop 3/. 
Their clover they feed firſt, and then mow 
bac and get two loads an acre. 0 
Lentils they ſow among oats, and; find 
the n and the ſtraw both the banker for 
them. Ss M a ; 

As to manuring, hay never fold their 
ay On new broken up land they depend 
chiefly on the aſhes of the paring and burn- 

">. 


Holbein. | Dolky = Somerſet. Piel rg; 
Unknown. The binding our Saviour: Very 
fine. | 
Brower. Old man reading. Extremely expreſ- 
ſtive. 
1 The ſending! away of Hagar. Abra- 
e ham's and the dog's heads excellent; 
but Hagar a very mean figure. 
Cones. A crucifix. Nothing more pleaſing 
than. the colours, and the group. 
Miens. A lady. Fine colouring. 1 
Teniers. A farm. Very fine. 
Vnknoton. Herodias bringing John Baptiſts head. 
——  #Herodias a moſt inimitable — ; 
grace, eaſe, and elegance irſelf- 
perfect contraſt to her 8 
The min. Nos a fine figure. The group 
-the airs of the heads— 
| —the attention; all fine. The ex- 
preſſion _ colours very pleaſing. 
| I Schalken- 


ing, which is the common method practiſed 
here; the price from 18 6. to 20 s. an acre; 
after it they ſow turnips or wheat, but are 
ſure of a great erop of either. Lime they - 
uſe pretty much, lay it on for wheat” on 
at 6s. a load. Their ſtubbles they, chop 
both for thatching and litzering, . Rack 
their hey about the Balle | eee 
4 50 They 


1 * 


Scbalten. A candle- light. Very fine. 

Hulſdonc. Baſket of fruit. Finely done. 

Nabraat. A battle. Expreſſive. 

Uninown. A man playing on a flute. The 
colours good. wk 

Borgognone: A battle. Great expreſſion. 

In the Red Withdrawing-room. 


Faun. Ruins. Fine. The figure _— 


"OR and the woman with her back 
+. _ to: you, both ſpirited. . | » 
Mien. A converſation. Admirably — 
Caſſali. Judith and Holonpbernes. Pleaſing. 
Raphael. 1 man offering a purſe to a — 2 
: copy by. Janderman. Very fine. 
Vandyke: — es bearing a dead Chriſt. Ad. 
mirable drawing and expreſſion. 
een Triumph of Bacchus. Fine. N 
* Chriſt, the Virgin, and St. 7obn. AK 

2 copy by Dominicbhino. Admirably fine; 
55 epa in n tints  extrenely 


Pleaſing· 
* JV. * 
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7 erer are pretty, atentiye, to the draining 
their wet lands, with covered drains, and 
find, the fexpiep they, do very great. 
The plaſhing method of hedging, yet 
continues, and ſome r ovine * 
. vere, pretty, ell done. . 
The beſt graſs, land lets at 30 f. an dcr! 
.they. uſe. it chiefly, for cows 1 n. acre will 
feed one thro the ſummer. In the forts, of 


cattle le the WARP long, ag hort horned, 


but 


4 4a „„ 1 a at Sa e 1 


P. Fevondſe. — * . 
. School.” A woman wiping a child's back- 
ſide. Pity the Dutebman was ever 
employed im any other buſineſs, This 
ſubſect was abundantly: more fertile in 
sit e 
g 10 91010 
„ian. Diogenes. In comparable 
9 Dino. A — u e moſt ex- 
Pp -—eellent. © E. 
| Raphael Facob and Eau. TOE. 
Unknown.” St. Jerome. The minute e expreſſion 


2 


| 17 BR; . very great. 
Renten A. den With Gg gs. e Good. 
7 . Gt. inſides of 2 0 ine. 
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ead f game. N. 
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Titlar. A half — 2 Admir 
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take care of q 
5 ſometimes a few turnips ;' alſo malt grains. b 
' They keep them in the yard 1 in winter more 
2 in the eld. 


mn ndz 


Baſſan. Adoration. of the 
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| but reckon the former mu 


: 1 the beſt. "The 
average quantity of milk about three gal- 
lons, and the total product of a c. 7I. 


They have very little idea of keeping fwinc 
in conſequence of cows. A dairy-maid can | 


ori10, The winter food hay; 


Swine fat up to 22 ſtone (146) 
Their 


— 1 2 


= 


* — — 


Nicci. Triumph of n Very bom. 5 G 
Aud. del Sarto. Cbriſt, the | Virgin, and St. 


Jobn. Amazingly finiſhed. 


a — A ſtorm. Fine. oy 19 „ 
; . Virgin and Child. The oats ex- 


tremely fine; and the relief, — 
of the child, admirable. 4 


tis file of execution but che Vir. 

i fon s countenance a x ger expreſ- 
| Nr arts n „N. 

pieces. one in an mmon ſtile. 

Bend. IF "candle-l ght. The n and the 


Abvola A mn. peeing ” 14. wegen 7 
| 3 


Excellent 
his firuation. 1 44 | 
Aurconi. The raiſing of Lots, F ; . 
A * number of _ : 
* Rubens. 
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Their flocks of ſheep riſe in general from 
60 to 140; 8 value ye an m 45. on 
a medium. 

In their ag; ey reckon 8 borſes ne- 
any for 100 acres of ploughed ground. 
They uſe 3 or 4 in a ploughzg-and do an acre 
a day: the depth 4 inches, and the price 
per acre 66. The annual expence of a horſe 
they calculate at 104. They cut ſtraw into 
chaff for them. Chr; fimas is 'the time of 
| AE 


Rubens. dh old woman's head. ven . ex- 
preſſion.” | 

And. del Sarto. Charity. Gade 5 

Unknown. The marriage of St. Catherine. The 

relief very noble. 

Titian. oo _—_ 7 be! geſh ſoft, and 
Unknown. - pom; be down from- the Croſs. 
. es, expreſſion, and colours, 

G WE eat. i 
In the Dreſing C loſet to the Oval Room. 


Unknown.” Lady Biron. Very pleaſing. 


4931 In Lord Biron's $ Dreſing-room. 


Titian. A lady dreſſing.” Good. | 
Unknown. Nell Gwyn. A beautiful neck; but f 


5 the eyes afleep,' not ſeepy. 
Unknown. Beggar boys. Expreſſive. 


In Lady Biror's Dreff Ing-room.” 
Unknown. An old man reading. A fine bead. 


i 
[ 
5 


1 
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breaking up their 4 All * feng 
pjoughs uſed. ö 
In ſtocking their a5 ey choke that 
3001, will do for one of 100 4. a as 50 
rates IS. in th pound. 1 e 
| LoD. MEAT 
In Wa T's. and board. i e 
In hay-time, 10d. and ditto. 8 ; 
In winter, 17. | lr e yoo! 
Ab- wheat, 55. an acre... wort} 162 Hilo 
————=oats, 4s. ditto. 


: 7 — 


. * 
mn * ; , : 5 5 . "IT \ l ; : Ks th 
a a and, bf "MC 1 . > -A A ] EZ 44> 24 . 


8 FRG Truly gro — | . | N 
Ditto. Mary Queen of Scots... Very fine. 
Ditto. The Blackſmith: Phupor wilt. Minute 


© expreſſion. 


In the great Dining-room, ny 27. 8 
Unknown. A half length with a chain acroſs the 
"ſhoulder; the Eountenance and face 
greatly done. 
Ditto. St. Sebaftian. Fine. 
Yandyke.\ King Charles on horſeback... The 
2 icture. Very noble. | 
Unknown. old - woman "tang money. 
* EX preſſion 1 in the countenance. 


In the common Dining-room. 1 0 2 
Rottenhamer. Diana, &c. Pleaſingly delicate: 
Unknown. Hercules -and N Noble atti- 

. 
| rauchte. "i feaſt of painters. 
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Mowing barley, 13. 6d. i 
graſs, 1s. 64. = 

Hers turnips, 55. ä — 

Hedging and Wale 54 A rood of : 7 

yards.  _ 1 | 

Threſhing wheat, 18. 84 * = 

Making faggots, 25 per 100. | 

8 Taggots, 2.54 Per 0 

The riſe of labour withio 2 20 Sf per 14:64; a 
Week. | ace 
Head-man's wages, TY Tegan 
Next ditto, 7 Lic Wy 4 
Lad? 85 84. TIS £007 190+ 
Maid's, 3. IR x 
N He day i in harveſt 34. and: board, 
—— 1 hay-time, 6, and ditto. 3 


Mic br e N 
iuris 
1 „ e! 
— 204. „ 


. 1845 enn 8 24h wo gold. 2 


x Plough, NN Saby er Saen 55 5 

A pair of harrows, TS Wire ond 

Als {Cao own," 

7 nels. er; horſe, 299.5 2 * 77 

E , 3 ER VISIONS. 9 ES 
oat ca es 146. for T8 5 
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Mutton, for I. . 4% Aube 
Veal, © - 8) * „it. 117 1 —— 
Pork, — __ 3x 20 M64] 8 K * 100 © 
Bacon 7 ibo 
Milk, per pint, r M 
Potatoes, pen pe bead +} 
Candles, =, eee e 
Soap, | > (if 6. 0088.9 44 
2 8 'houſe-rent, SO 195 HW. ©: 
Their firing, = 10 Fn INS > 
Coals, 4s. a ton at. "the pit. 17d, 

Wear of their tools, 5 9... 8 wa PW 


| BUILDING: ang) 5 
Bricks, per 1000, 11 n 
A carpenter a day, 15. Lal board” 1 
A maſon, 15. and ditto- 8 95 
A thatcher, ditto. Fe e a | 
Something of the TN economy * 20 
be ſeen from the following es of 
„ ae ae. 
| 100 Acres in all 6 Young cattle 
50 Arable 125 45 75 4 keting bealts 
o Graſs pr 10 Sheen 
Lie we. 2 Acres of 5 
8 i 10 -= a rk 
9 Com 16 Oats * 


8 £7 


— 
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4 Peaſe and beans 3 Men 
lic AW 51. AT: 
% Fallon I Maid 
Due e eee 1 
Jo Acres in bi . 0 arley 
30 Arable ' + 6 Oats 18040 
20 Graſs 58 1 Peaſe * 1525 
1 Rent „ r roads 144 
da, BIS oo | 
ee li Rn 
6 Loung cattle 2 Clover 
2 Fatting beaſts 7713 2 Men 


40 Acres i in all, | 12 Ae f 

3 Arable | 5 2 Young cattle 
306 Oraſs' Fn 1 Boy 
1 40 Rent e 2 2 Maids, 8 
e 55 
The principal farmer in this e | 
hood i is Mr. Kendal, of the Peacock inn, 
near Aﬀretor'; ; he has in ſeveral inſtances 
deviated, from the common practices of the 
country, a and 1 improved o on them. I 


T3” . 


5 - 3 » 


4 % : 
9 
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»The fare. s of this country: know-no- 
thing of ſairifbink, notwithſt#tding the ſoil 
is a fine dry häzel loam, on ftofle quarries 3 
Mr. Kendul introduced it ꝙ or 10 years ago, 
al has found great ſudceſs from it ever 
ſince; but Ras hot been followed: by any 
one neighbour, "His firſt trial was on ſix 
acres, wich remains yet in perfection. 
He has ſince ſown more, ſo that he has 20 
acres in all. His method being uncommon, 
I ſhall ſtate t: He does not ſow it broad- 
caſt, but in drills equally: diſtant, 2 feet 
aſunder, ſtruck oh a field ſowir with broad- 
caſt barley #fid elover, - with 4 hand=hoe, 
and being fon with 6 pecks of ſdinfoine 
ſeed, it is covered by one harrowing. The 
clover laſts \ thick b but one year ; the ſecond, 
much of it is s gone, and all diſappears the 
third; then the { ſainfoine gets up and <2 
iſhes well: He 3 always mows it once. 
firſt year he gets of clover and fainfoine * 
loads of hay an acre; Jeſs the: ſecond year 3 
but afterwards the crop is aboutt 2 loads, It 
keeps itlelf clean of rank weeds without* 


any hand-hoeing, | hut much natural graly 


5 


comes. The aftergrowth he eats with 


at 11. 4177+ Wo 
to. 


hig 


ſhow and beaſts, and |» finds no daniage 
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his erop from the latter. Nothing fattens : 
all ſorts of cattle better: his cows give more 
milk on. it than on any other graſs, but it 
taſtesi Upon this culture of ſainfoine, 1 
| ſhall©obſerve, that Mr. Kendal has much 
merit in introducing it at all, but he would 

certainly have found greater ſucceſs, had he 
ſowyn it broad- caſt over the whole field, EI 

buſliels to the acre; and omitted the red 
clover. It is impoſſible: that the young 


ſainfoine ſhould be choaked up in three 


loads an acre of clover without damage. It 
1s egrtainly a preſent. Profit, but the queſ- 
tion is, if it be not to a future loſs. I 
would however recommend the trial to him. 
Potatoes he cultivates in large quantities. 
In 1768, he had 8 acres: In 1769, 14 
acres; and 16 this year. The following 
is his method of: eultivating them. He 


5 firſt ploughs: the the land at Chrifimat; then 


lets it lie roupghralk winter. Harrovrs it in 
te spring, and plonghs/againg/inthis earth! 
he opens double furtows 1 foot from each 
other; and then leaves an interval ꝙ feet 
wide; and ſd on throughout the field. The 
potato ſliees, 8 buſhels to the acre, are 
dröpk after the plough, 5 inches deep, and 
we = 1 foot 


1 
ap 


"4. "=P 
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1 foot aſunder. After this the intervals are 
ploughed twice or thrice for * which 
are fown, gy in. The | 


belides mhith, ahey — . —_ eee 


with ſpades from the edges of the turnip 


bed, to the ſpace between, the rows. The 


crop is taken up with forks; the produce 
in this manner, without dung, amounts to 
100 buſhels at 1 5. of 5 l. per acre. The 
turnips are hand- hoed once or wie, and. 
are always worth 2 2 l. an acre. _ 

But beſides this Ways. he. plants Fed 
Acres every year in the common method all 
over the land, in which way he gets very 
large crops, up to 30 J. an acre, at oh a 
buſhel; which is 600 buſhels per acre. 

He uſes all is crops for fatting . 


Firſt, they are waſhed and then boiled in 


a copper, 20 buſhels at a time; it is filled 
with potatoes, and then as much water put 

to them as the coppet will hold. When 
boiled ſoft, they are all ladled into large 
tubs to cool, in vrhich they are mixed with 
barley or rye meal; in the proportion of 2 
buſhels of meal to 20 of potatoes: and as 


ſoon as the mixture 15 cool, it is ready to 
1 = : -& give | 


— 


2801 
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give to them. It fattens them better than 
any other food; faſter than corn alone. 
His lean ſwine he alſo keeps on pota- 
toes, but ene r n no corn 
With i 3 
Sometimes he fallows the ſpaces between 
the. rows for wheat, and g oe: Ven on 
thus in the country. 5 
1 Cabbages Mr. Kendal has — tivated with 
ſucceſs. In 1768, he he had half an acre; in 
1769, two acres; and this year has one 
acre. He ploughs for them at Chriſtmas, 
and again in March, when he plants the 
ground with beans f in ſingle rows 4 feet 
aſunder; ſoon after he plants 4 row of cab- 
bages between them: the culture he gives 
while the crops are growing, is to earth up 
both; and keep them quite clean of weeds. 
| When, the beans: are reaped, then the cab- 
bages ſpread; ſomie of them riſe in weight 
to 23⁰. He gives them to his cos, and 
the effect is their yielding vaſtly: more milk 
than on any other food, and the cream and 
butter have not the leaſt bad taſte... He gets 
in quantity 20 cart loads ber acre, worth 
. 3 „ ͤ ĩ about 
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about 6 He gives half a n e 
N or 8 cos that run in the paſture. 
The following particulars of Mr. Kinkiph 
farm Will ew "theo? he r on a — 5 
eile * A. 
ns jr dann 320] it Hens: $54 
250 Arable ee e 
170 Orafs | n 'beans fi Weby 
L. 420. Rent 16 Turnips an 
i. neee N 0s 999 
9 Cons, © 1s ee, We. 
16 Young cattle: --6;Mem + * 15 JS 
* e ab 95 Bus 
"MN Sheep NN -:2:iMaids | 11 org 
58 ace wheat | 4 Fa 
eee ot : mod e gf d 
About 3 ele 1s 4 
— unuſual thing in: the hands of a om 
mon farmer; about a rood:of lackus;: 'on 
very good land, in cqually diſtant” row, 2 
feet afunder; but ſo over-ran with weeds 
that the experiment: can he of no value; the 
lucerne, from its great luxuriance of growth 
in the midſt of fuch enemies, would' eri. 


land. How ſuch a trial ſhould come into 
the head of a little farmer, I cannot con- 


FX 2 92 1 


2 * hs. ' 7 , 3-9 "7 . 


Taking the road to Derby, you come in 


about two miles to a ſpot that commands 
a very beautiful landſcape to the right: It 
is a winding valley bounded every where 


by Hills ; the whole cut into incloſures, 


waving one beyond another, and finely 


ſcattered with trees. Several villages ap- 


Pear, and a ſmall winding river breaks 
upon the. eye in ſeveral places. 
But i it is time to conclude this letter: vou 


pu” allow me to Ay Ke W muck I 


| n Sc. 


7 
{ £4 1 
4 — 4 
; Gi . - * 
* , ws » 4 ak 7 
+ #4 3 N 13 
. # . J +. 
2. | F 2 1 4 
41 SA * 2 14 
4 1 ne 7 / 
1 : 1 2 ＋ r \ - 
24 »s of F | "= > * 1 a 
3-7 "fo Woo + 37 8". 
; ; ; . } f 1 * : } * & 
& þ 7 bs i ” 1 
pres 75 3 2 $ 4 * ' 
f + £3 . * as may 
14 #, 4 wy * „ 
Py 4447 * - l 
8 : — 9 : 
+ 4 * g Es: 
; * 74 1 
; > 4 þ i 
q #, *%, | i ' ; 
— 0 1 
' Sz +0 
F * _ Fey 1 | : : 
: x 7 * 8 
1 1. 5 
i A. ; 4 ; 
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len [231-6 Rakes 24 x" 


+} 


1 
» 1 | yd q 
N 1 5 T 911 7 
* * $A P a Iz — 4 * 


LETTER IV. es 


RD ET 


Dr RB Yi is * 3 town, con- 

ſiſting of ſiye pariſhes 3 well built, and 
ful of 1 : the principal are 
thoſe } in the ſtocking branch, which employs ; 
many hands; ; who earn in general from "CY 
to 25. 2 day, but 1 4. 4. on an average. 
The ſilk mill employs many women and 
children, whoſe earnings are ſome oft them 
fo low as 2d. a day. There i is alſo a por- 
cellane manufactory, ſomething | in the ſtile 
of the Worceſter, but inferior. Land about 
Derby lets at an high 1 rate; ſuch as is at all 
convenient, ſo high as 50s. and 3 an 
acrey but Mr. Mundy has a very conſider- 
able eſtate lying a part of it within a mile 
of the town, of which none riſes ſo high 


=” 
* 


881 


as 303. but little to 25 5. and is upon an 


average tythe-free at 165 ry graſs, and arable; 
notwithſtanding i its being cut by turnpikes 
—cloſe to market—and alſo to manure for 
purchaſe; the foil exceeding good. All 
theſe circumſtances conſidered, there can- 


not be a doubt of. the value being a guinea 
an 


| viding For all ſuch land within three or 
four miles of Derby. I ſuſpected their 
fields being under- let, from the ſufficient 
crops of thiſtles and nettles to be ſeen 
through their richeſt graſs; 5 f. an acre 
more rent, would preſently wipe out ſuch 
a diſgrace to their management. Their 
arable incloſures are new ones; and they 
are ſo capitally ſtupid as to adhere to the 
old courſe; to which they were tied dovyn 
vrhen the land was open field; that is, 
— Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Beans'or Peaſe ; 
_ which is the old barbarous ſtory that Toy 
travelled with me regularly from Bucbing- 
bamſtire. I will venture to allert,. that 
they could not have pitched upon a more 
unprofitable courſe for incloſures, The 
beans are ſown on one ploughing, and 
never rèceive any hoeing; 3 you might as 
well recommend an'Orrery to their inſpec- 
tion as a hand-hoe; - ſome turnips are ſown, 
but not hoed. With this management, 
they are able to pay 16 5, an acre tythe-free; 
at Which 1 muſt confeſs Jam ſurprized, for 
1 ſhould eſteem | 10 f. tied down to ſuch a 
conduct, a very high rent. Let me alk 
1 modern farmer accuſtomed to the prac- 
tice 
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dandry, whether he could 


| -not Pay 30 47 an acre by means of the, fol- 
lowing courſes, much eaſier than er 


that of the Martan e 3 
I. Turnips, twice 3. — e 
131 e ee bad. — e 2 g 


a. aden 2 
n wtf - e. 4 * 1 
i Ia 3 thrice Ahe N 3 240 

222 ward 793 Wheat on one 

2. Barley or oats pleughing. 


Never any fallen 1 will; engage that 
5 hai would grow rich with theſe courſes, 
at 30 6. an aere, much ſooner. than be 
would get 50 J. clear, eee with 
en heat, ibenns, {1200 Bong 
But is it not r thas: as leg 
will overlook | their intereſt ſo much, as to 
ſit down, eee their:eſtates being 
Ao cultivated ?_; 61 5 
. They ſay their tenants are esd 
N need that they know nothing of 
their buſineſs. I very xeadily fub{cribe; to 
the whole; * but (theſe. epithets do not add 
one ſhilling to their rents nor will they 


. extirpate a ſipgle thiſtle. Let them raiſe 


their 


9 a common height, | AIR 


will only prove that the rate per acre is ill 
too low, If they do not, or cannot, then 
bring farmers from other countries, who 


2 


| know what huſb 1Gry is. 
gut the world will ade n 


be abuſed at ſueh an alehouſe and thought 


very hardly of at another. Here lies the 


men juſtice, I allow this is a rational plan, 


becauſe they do not loſe the money, with= 
out (what they pleaſe to think) the money's 

worth. If rents were raiſed, they would 
Nies hats off with God bleſs your honour, 
but twice where they now have it thrice: 


and on rent day; a bow 6 inches lower than 


common with a long ſcrape, is far prefer- 
able to a blunt entrance; and then it ſounds 

very prettily in riding through their fields 

to hear, How rare a landlord the Auire 7 153 
and what, crowns; the whole, half a dozen 


| tenants meeting at a hedge. alchouſe, and 
nothing diſreſpectful to their landlord pail- 
* This is certainly Freer; ; and as 


7. M great 


| 
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great minds have in xvery:age been much 
flattered by poſſeſſing it, we are not to 
wonder that landlords find it more . 
e than 5g. per acre per —_— Lo BIT - 


ln this cafe we often ſee”s an Werne 
ſon of Whites of ten tires more ufe to his 

country than the gentieman of regularity 

and moderation: His rents fly with the 
dice; dovyn he comes into the cOuntry; and 
raiſes to the utmoſt. No farmers will agree 
for a rent they cannot pay, they are too 
good calculators for that the conſequence 
_ that his eſtate i is let at its higheſt value: 
this is but another word for good huſban- 
dry, for that which is bad will not pay great 
of ten times more value to the nation than 
: the ſleeping, droniſh ſtate of i vegetation | 
in which: ſo many landlords are content to 
draw on, and not raiſe te, becaule their 
0 d&d/notoibiy li VII way 


6 Nr. "Mundey has den very e curious: 1350 his 
viel of cattle; he” has ſold cows at 244, 
*apiece 3 and has at preſent) feveral head of 
valuable cattle 3 but he remarks, that this 
Eurivis breed i 3s b no means * | 
2” * / milking, 
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3... - A&A. Xt 


milking, 4% gallons per day _—_ the ut= 
voſt 1 he has arrived As. et 


| Tthould; give the farmers of this 1 
hood credit for three circumſtances: they 
buy dung, &c. at Derby at 2 6. 6 d. or 35s. 
a load; they form compoſts of lime and 
earth 5 graſs landg; and a ſpiky roller i is a 
common implement among W 

For the following particulars of the huſ- 

F N about Radhourn, the ſeat of Colonel 
Pole, I am indebted to that gentleman, who 
took every meaſure for Procuripg. me the 
beſt intelligence. 91 1 

The foil is a fine rich * day, either | 

ted or black; falls in the weather in ſuch 
a degree as to ſhew that it is not too adhe- 
ſive; and from the vaſt erops of thiſtles 

; vielded by it, on the allows, we may be 

| r: in its fertility. | 


| Farms riſe from 20 J. to 1 50 J * year, 
bo generally. from 175 to 100 /. The 
|  courles of crops are, 5 
52 e e Beans. rs A 
1. benen. Bay. u. 5411 


M 2. EY Lite, 
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4 + 4 2 | Si 
1. Nb m hy hogs vm 2 yeaty 
5 2. Barley di ae wig. | 
„ e m1 ag 


822 Fellow. Wheat—3. On of peaſe. 5 
They plough four times for wheat, ſow 2 
buſhels, and gain 23 on an average. For 
barley they give the ſame tillage, ſow 4 
buſhels before Lach- day, and gain 54 quar- 
ters on an average. They ſtir but once for 
oats; ſow 47 buſhels; and reckon _ 
mean crop at 6 Quarters.” 
They plough but once for beans, fo 4 
buſhels an acre, never hoe them; the * 
32 quarters. of 
They ſow a was ruraips, but, Shame be 
N unto them, never ule a hoe. 2 88 
In reſpect to manuring, it is at a very 
low paſs; they never fold their ſheep, know 
nothing of chopping ſtubbles, and ſtack 
' moſt of their hay about the fields; with 
fuch management it is' impoſſible that the 
farm-yard ſhould yield any ching confider- 
able. Lime they ſeem moſt to depend upon, 
they lay from 2 to 3. wãggon loads an acre, 
* 14% a load the colt, and 1 55 5, carriage; 


{a 
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ſo that the total expence is about 3 L 10s. 


or 4/. per acre. It laſts good 7 or 8 years. 
Draining is very little known... 


The hedges are done in the plaſhing 
method, and ſome of them neatly, but their ; 


_ ditches are contemptible. "3 


| Good graſs lets at 16s. an acre, and as 
the tenant pays taxes, it amounts to near 
204. They apply it to mowing, grazing, N 


milking, and horſes. 


1. N 


My information ran chat 22 or Zacres are 


neceſſary for feeding à cow throu gh ſum» 


mer; but this is exaggerated; I know from 
viewing the fields that no ſuch quantity is 
requiſite. The wy of cattle is all the 
long-horned Lancaſhire. I The average quan- 


A Noe 


> of milk about 2 gallons.” | 
The profit of a | good cow w they ay 2s fol- 
Yak? op or, 
by Cow, 3 ewt. chele, at 30 4 10 © 
F hart Wes as. 

} "Calf," 23 mal EET 10 3 © 
Per c, - 8 5 7 „ D 


. 


a the breeding way, they alually: ——_ 
turning cow and calf to graſs together ; but 
NM - Þ oy they 
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r 


they put two e "calves to one cow. The value 
of ox hides vary, but are generally at 3 

a pound, Colonel Pole has . N 65 
184.15. being 27. 145. Gs 12 


The flocks of ſheep | are inconſiderable; - 
the profit they reckon at 3s. lamb, and 1 15 
6 4. wool: but they keep them in winter on 
graſs alone. The weight of the fleeces 
from 2 2 to 65. Reſpecting the rot, it is 
here obſerved; that limeſtone rots much; it 
is aſſerted politively, that you may al 
any land rot ſheep by liming i it: they have 
ſheep ſometimes rotted at home; ; the lang 

perfectiy free from ſprings. * _ "37 
3 their tillage, they uſe 5 horſes, i in a 
plough; do 3 rood a day, about, 4 inches 
deep; the, hiring price 75. an acre. The 
annual expence of a horſe they reckon at 
about 94, Cutting ſtraw into chaff i is very 
well xk Oh They never break up their 
ſtubbles tlll after ſpring ſowing, and ple 
only ſwing ploughs ; rather too heavy, but 


of a better gonſtruction * in the 


— ——— — — — 


— ar — — — 


\ 
| 
7 . 
tax 
: * 
x Pe 
„ 
{ix 
* ; 
F 1.88 
a. 
i; 8 
1 
{Af 
[45 
* : . 
1 1 
Jo 
£4 
3 
. 
133 
bt 
, 4 
$i: 54 
) 
1 4 


kingdom, 
In the hiring farms, oy: reckon four 
rents Ry to ſtock. aug. 


3 . 7 
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Land ſells at from 35 to 49) 85 pur 


chaſe. | W. 1 3 
Tythes axe compoynded 2 acre; wha. 


Pays 55. barley 5 c. oats 25. 64. graſs 15. 24. 
Poor rates ꝙ d. in the pound; the em- 
ployment ſpinning flax: All drink tea 
twice a day. The farmers carry their corn 
11 or 12 miles en 0 1 A 
10 U « 
In harveſt, Is. 3 d. and board. 
In hay-time, the ſame. 
In winter, 1s. and beer. 5 8 
Reaping wheat, 75. to 85. 
; en barley and oats, 1 5. 64. 
graſs, 15; 6d. and beer. erk 


3%, 


D 7 d. a rood. ts W 
* hreſhing wheat, 2 6. „ 1 
—— barley, 15. 64.” SA 
— — — oats, 12. F Con 
— - peaſe, 1. to 15. 24. "alt 


£44445 


Amount of a year's earnings, 17. 
The riſe of labour half i in twenty years, 
Head-man's Wages, 85 to 104, | 


el 
Next ditto, 71. e 7 
Lad? 85 41. 3 1 15 
N 1.8 „ * 
Maid's, 4J. 5 


| Women per _ 125 Barvell, 1 5. and — : 
"08 F Women 
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Women per day, in hay=time, 8d. and beer. 


— — i Mater, D 


IMPLEMENTS, 
Fi. waggon, 204, | 

A cart; 8% | 

A plough complete, I L I 5 

A pair of harrows, 1 . 155 

A roller, 75. to 8 4. "4 
Harneſs per horſe, 3 „ 

Laying a ſhare, 8 d. 

— coulter, 84, 


PROVISIONS, | 


Butter, — 


r 

— f 

f 4 
* $2,” 


4 
T4 
85 


Labourer' s houſe-rent, 205, to 404. Cage 


— fring, 1 105. 


BUI LD. 
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BUILDING. 7 


Bricks por 1000, 125. 115 nom yy 
Tiles, 16s. - 

Oak per foot, 1 5. «44 to Is. 8. 

Aſh, 15.44. 

Elm, e | 

A carpenter a day, I'S. 4d. 3nd. board. 

A maſon, ditto. 

A thatcher, 1s. and board. 

The following are particulars of farm 8. 


70 % Rent © 7 Oats 
r Peaſe and beans 
27 Coms 20 Fallow _ 


10 Young cattle ' 3 Men 
40 Sheep, © 1 Maid 
12 Acres of wheat: 2 | Labourers, 
in Barley . 
» Aurtke-: der dre 
3 Horſes : 0 5 Riley KY 
20 Cows ̃ OW © i bk 
10 Toung catte 8 Peaſe and beans 
; gs B 
+ Acres of wheat 1 Maid. . 
| 8 1 4 ee, ee 15 | 
Fa 240 Rent e Sheep 3 
12 Horſes 5 20 Acres of wheat 
Fo Cows Wꝓ¹ DH „ 00 30 Oats n 
40 Youn 8 cattle 20 Peaſe andbeans 


. 10 Fallow 


ea me er ry nn rr a On "TIT 


. 2 — my — — — 
* 2 a - n PDD 
N 4 6 * 1 DIR ” 
[4 "I" P — * — 
-( 2222 er EB 2265 


| Pole the door are 
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10 Fallo w- Al 2 Maids 
9 Men 6 dnnn Ord 
E HOY: 1; ar est 


Colonel Pole * his been for ſome years 
attentive to his breed of cattle: he keeps: 


only the fine Lancaſhire long horned! kind, 
of which he has ſome cows, and young 
3 of his on en that do him N 


* — * * 8 1 5 
6 i 4 L bs £& . 
* 
Fr £7. gf 3 * 
3 5 » 
” Sg * s © % 


4 4 = — 6 is f 


* j 


* 


3 

ga 3 BY ſeat of that gentleman, is 
very beautifully ſituated on one of the higheſt 
grounds in the ſouth parts of Derbyſhire; com- 
manding very extenſive views: into Leicaſter- 


Hire, Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, Cheſhire, &c. 


and. from being well ſheltered by plantations, 
and very fine woods,- it is not at all bleak. © The 
houſe is an excellent living one; remarkably 


well contrived ; as will appear from the follow- 


diſpoſition of the apartments. The, body 
oe houſe, excluſive of offices,” forms an ob- 
g of go feet by 65. 
The hall (A) is 3 37 Eet by 30, ny 29 highzop- 
our Jonic pillars, which reduce 
the area to goſquare. It is neatly fitted up in ſtucco, 
It opens on the left into a breakfaſt room (B), 
25 by 20; and on the right into the library (C) 


of the fame dimenſions ; theſe three rooms n 
ing one ſide of the houſe. 


he hall in front opens into the Fn DD). 

or dining room, 35. by 23, and that to the left 
at a Arawing room oh 27 f by 20 F 5 on the 
night 


wm” * 
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dit; he keeps the cow calves for ſtock, and 
the others for oxen to fat, of which he has 
generally ſeveral that are very fine; but he 
finds that this breed, ſo much valued at 
preſent, is by no means favourable to the 

dairy, for the quantity of milk given by 
the fineſt cows is very trifling. I muſt 
ae * h Tbs” 5 FO here 


* : N % i "= ” 
a—— g p 
* 7 


— 


1 — 


| right it opens into „ Mrs. Pale 8  drefling-room 
(F), of the ſame fize. | 
The ſpace on the left ſide, between the draw- 
ing- room and breakfaſt· room, is occupied with 
the principal ſtairscaſe (G), the area 27 by 15; 
and that on the other ſide between the library 
and the dreſſing room, by a back ſtair-caſe (H); 
and a bed-chamber (I), 12 + by 16 4. From 
hence it appears that the diſpoſition of the rooms 
_ renders the houſe perfectly convenient: the 
hall communicates with every room on the floor. 
The bed-chamber opens on one ſide to the dreſſ. 
ing room, and on the other to the ſtudy; and 
the former alſo to the Alining:room, and ſo. toy 
the draw-ing- room. 

The communication with the offices i is Ed che 
back- ſtairs, which are cloſe to the dining-yoom 3 
and the dreſſing- room opens by a corridor at 
to ſervants chambers, &c. &c. The annexed 
plan will ſhey this clearly; I inſert it for the 

uſe of thaſe who are at a loſs in the contriving 
new houſes; which may often be ſuppoſed the caſe, 


from the numbers y we ſes that: are . 8 * 
8 See Plate II. 
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here be allowed to obſerve, that the Colo- 6 
nel's wheat crop was as fine as any I ſaw 
in that part of Derbyſhire, and much better 
than his neighbours: He is preparing for 

4 acres of cabbages by much tillage and 
plenty of manure; and is determined to 
take every means for extirpating ant-hills 

and thiſtles, not only from his own . 

but alſo from his tenants “. 1 


At Longfordi in this nelghborbibod.theſker ; 
of Wenman Cooke, eſq; I had the uncommon 


——_— — * ä —— — 8 
_ " ” - 4 ** - : W 


* Ie was an obſervation mide 1 in the laſt century, 
that the attention given to huſbandry by the officers 
| Who had led ſo active a life during the civil wars, was 
| what advanced the huſbandry of this kingdom in an 
uncommon manner: ſomethin of this is obſervable 
in many military gentlemen, who made a conſpicuous 
figure in the late glorious war. A country life of idle- 
neſs ill ſucceeds the hurry and ſpirit of ſo many cam- 
paigns; no employment more proper than huſbandry; 
which in all ages has been the buſineſs of Neroct g 
Colonel Pole is an honourable inſtance of a change 
from war to agriculture; he has long trod the field of 
Mars with ſpirit: I have little doubt but he will now 
ſacriſioe to Ceres with equal ardour. Six . 
in Flanders; — ſix more in Germany ſhut up 
with Lord Blaleney in the caſtle of St. Phillip's, and pre- 4 
ſent in the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, of 1745—— 
have been to this galant officer hot ſcenes of action: 
Shot through the head at Fontenoy; and twice wounded 
on the plains of Minden, have left him the honourable 

n of * exerted 1 in the ſervice of his country. 
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ſatisfaQtion of ſeeing a team of oxen in har- 
' neſs. That gentleman, who is one of the 
moſt ſpirited farmers in Derbyſhire, is the 
firſt who has drawn them in this manner; 
he uſes ſixteen; and finds that they draw 
with much greater power than in yoaks, 
the method in which he firſt tried them; 
they move much faſter, and are more handy 
and convenient: he executes all his plough- 
ing and home carting with them, at much 
leſs expence than the ſame could be per- 
formed by horſes, or by oxen in yoaks: a 
ſtriking proof of this, is his ploughing as 
much land in a day with 3 oxen, as the 
farmers do with 4 or 5 horſes; a diſpro- 
Portion ſo amazingly great that it decides 
"IE wen at once, and in the cleareſt man- 
He feeds them in ſummer on graſs 
. and in winter on ſtraw, on which 
« he works them moderately; but if hard, 
then they have hay, or ſome turnips. The 
' harneſs is much the fame as that for horſes, 
' excepting the collars opening to be buckled 
"its and alſo to their being worn in the con- 
trary manner to horſes, that is, the narrow 
Be of the collars which open, being down- 
* a8 the chains are faſtened to 


them 
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them in the ſame direction as in horſe har- 


neſs, the beaſts of courſe draw much higher 


than horſes : the line of the chains is almoſt 


up to their backs; but much above the 


cheſt; this variation Mr. . Cooke . thinks 
neeeſſary from the different ſhape of hotſes 


and oxen; and it is a circumſtance deſerv- 
ing attention from all who may be inclined 
to follow this very uſeful example. I ſaw 


a team drawing a heavy load of bricks; 


and obſerved that not one horſe team in ten 


out-walked them. The drivers aſſured me 


that they worked much better than yoaked, 


drawed a greater weight, and were far more 


eaſily managed. One great benefit of this 


* * 


method, excluſive of the inereaſed power, 


is the plaeing them in a ſingle line inſtead 


of a double one, which in fome ſorts of 
ploughing is extremely uſeful: Indeed, in 


general, the nearer the team is to the weight, 
the greater its power; but this is not the 
caſe with oxen yoaked, owing merely to 


that aukward untoward way; of drawing; 


. 


„ 


for it is well known to all ox drivers, that 
the beaſts cannot exert their full force, from 


the inequality between the couples, as it is 
common for one beaſt to en ae 
draw 


draw all; an inconvenience rotally removed 
in Mr. Cooke's method. 2 

I cannot but 1 1 this 
very great improvement-to. all who are de- 
ſirous of working oxen ;. and particularly to 
thoſe. who imagine, but falſely, that they 
cannot move as faſt as horſes ; that they 
cannot draw, an equal weight—and that in 
ploughing they. trample the land more. All 
which ideas, however true they might be in 
reſpect to the yoaks, are undoubted miſ- 
takes if applied to the harneſſed beaſts.— 
Mr. ,Gooke deſerves much of, his country for 
the introduction of ſo excellent a method; 
which. I ſhould. apprehend ſufficient with 


unprejudiced perſons to give the preference 
to oxen, notwithſtanding all the common 


ideas i in favour, of horſes. . 
Mr. Cooke has built a very convenient 
farm-yard; and offices of all ſorts for win- 
2 there are ſeveral diviſions in 


it for different ſorts; all ſurrounded with 


Hip ſheds, under which they have their 


hay, or turnips; and in the area ſtraw is 


given i in cribs: by theſe means the quantity 
of manure raiſed is very great. His con- 


ane for hogs are alſo very uſeful ;. 5 
2 — 


| 
| 
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ſtream conſtantly runs thro? the ſties; and 
the meat is given thro' the wall, without 
going in among them, from a Wann a at 
one end of the outward yard. r 
© There is one circumſtance wei ae 
obſervation. of all who build e | 
and which does not ſeem to have been per- 
fectly attended to in the contrivance of this: 
all the diviſions are on one ſlope, for car- 
ry ing off all water: but the urine of eattle 
is the moſt valuable part of their manure; 
rain will always prevent the keeping it | 
among the dung ; becauſe the reſervoir will 
run over; but a yard ſhould always. have a 
{lope to the middle to retain much, and the 
overflowings ſhould be conducted to a well, 
to be pumped at pleaſure on to a large com- 
poſt within the reach of a long trough turn- 
ing under the mouth of a pump on a pivot. 
Conducting it by a kennel to a paſture to 
overflow it is very inſufficient, for parts of 
ſuch paſture will have ten times too much, 
other parts too little, and ſome none at all. 
It is a very good way to accelerate the pu- 
trefaction of the yard dung to have one well 
within reach of the compoſt in the middle 


5 che — fo 25 at pleaſure, to throw, it 
£ | back 
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| batk through the maſs of dung; this will 
very much quicken the rotting ; and it will 


be better ſtill, if a layer of marle or- turf 


be ſpread in the yard in autumn.—T may 
alſo remark that the attention to the cleanli- 
neſs of the hog-ſties, of carrying. a ſtream. 


through them, waſhes away the beſt part of 


their manure; they may by plenty of ſtraw 
be kept elean without it. 


Mr. Choke has given much attention bs 


the introduction of the Norol# huſbandry 
in *Derbyſtire ; and Particularly to the cul- 


| ture of turnips, with proper hoeing: this 


very important object, he has taken the 


proper method t to render general; he prac- 


tiſes it Himſelf: ſowys large quantities, and | 


hand-hoes them perfectly, which is a ſtroke 
much beyond the farmers of this part of 
Derbyſhire : but the vaſt benefit this root is 


of to their landlords, cannot fail of "NAY | 


their eyes by degrees. 

The forming compoſts this nn 
attends particularly to; he carts lime and 
farm-yard dung into his marle pits, and 
there mixes them with marle; and after- 
Wards ſpreads the heap on his graſs land; 
From which he finds great benefit: ie 
e N | mould 


% 


* 
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ſhould obſerve, that the excellence reſults 
principally from the dung and lime; for as 
to the red loam, here complimented with 
the title of marle, it is a mere loam : it has 
none of the qualities of marle; has not the 
- leaft efferveſcence with acids, and does not 
crack or ſparkle, when thrown into the fire: 
not having ſyrup of violets, I did not try it 
in the changing of colour : bat it is cer= 
winly mere loam. 


Mr. Cooke merits much of his country 
from his conſtant attention to theſe matters ; 
which cannot fail of having by degrees a 
beneficial influence on the huſbandry of 
Deriyſbire. T 
Sir Robert Burdet, at Formark A fouth of * 
7 rent, has made ſome experiments in huſ- 


#%&I LEY NY þ +4 . , * : £5 . 


ti 


6 — 3 


0 


* Sir Robert ink » Hady! "Rp Aa wr hop at 


that place: It is an oblong; the corners projec- 


ting enough to form bow windows, and are 
domed : in the center of the principal front, is a 
portico ſupported by four Tonic pillars: It com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect over the vale through 
Which the Trent runs; and being well united 

with ſome fine woods, has a good effect. The 
back front (which is very light and handſome) 

looks on ſome hanging hills crown by diſtant. 
| plantations; 


bandry that deſerve attention : He laſt year | 
| Planted a rood of cabbages, on a rich gra- 


velly loam, perfectly well manured with 
lime and dung, and dug 2 ſpits deep. They 
were ſet the firſt week in April; in ſquares 
three feet every way; and kept quite free 


from weeds by hand-hoeing : they came to 


a a very large ſize, many of them to 50 16. 


and in general from 30 to 4075, The uſe 


of them proved the immenſe quantity. In 
A October 


ted ——_— £ ” — n - r ” ENT * —_—— 
— 


- — — — — . —— 


— ; ſome of them are young, but in a 
ew years will ſhew themſelves to great advantage. 
Ihe hall is 52 feet by 26. It opens on one fide 
into the principal apartments; conſiſting of a 
dining- room, 30 by 21; a drawing: room, 28 by 
21; and another, 34 by 21: on this {ide of the 
hall is likewiſe the great ſtair-caſe. Theſe rooms 


are handſomely fitted up: the chimney- pieces 


very elegant. ——On the other fide, the hall 


opens into the common parlour, 30 by 20, and 


that into the library, 20 ſquare. Here is a very 
850 picture of the Holy Family of the ſchool of 


Raphael; the colours are brilliant; the group 
good; and the air of the old man's head fine. 


Aſſo fome Dutch pieces; the attitudes in which 
are very natural. It communicates with the 
bed- chamber of the ſame dimenſions; and that 
opens into the lady's dreſſing- room, 20 by 21, 
united on the other ſide to the hall by an anti- 
room, 12 by 10, adjoining to which is another 


a ſtair- 


; 
N 
vi 
8 
f 
1 
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October he began to cut them for eight 
large oxen, that had been fatting through 
the ſummer; they were given in a graſs 
field, but ſo bare of food that the cabbages 
were the only ſubſiſtence; they laſted them 
two months; nor did ever beaſts finiſh their 

fatting quicker or better. Some ſheep were 
put to them, but they did not like them, 
however, being afterwards put into the cab- 
bage incloſure, they eat the ſcattered leaves 
„00 On, dlean, 


Math. N 6 8 


en 


ſtair-caſe. The family apartment is therefore 
diſtinct on one ſide the hall, and perfectly well 

contrived for convenience; and the principal ſuite 

of rooms on the other. The height of all the floors 
16 feet: over it are eight bed-chambers, 20 
The pleaſure; ground (which is not yet com- 

pleted) is very beautiful. A winding walk leads 
from the houſe through a wood of very fine 
oaks, down a falling valley to the banks of the 
Trent, and turns up a cliff of rock and wood, 
which is one of the greateſt curioſities in this 
country; the river has nowhere ſo bold and ro- 
mantic a_ſhote. The rocks are perpendicular 
and of a good height, and the intermixture of 
wood extremely. romantic; hanging over the 
cliffs in ſome places in a ſtriking manner, and 


almoſt owerſhadowing the water. The walk is 


to be conducted along the edge of the precipice, 
and will look down on the river winding beneat, 
| 11177 TOO 
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clean, and pared away the very ſtalks down 
to the ground. We may ine the 
value of the crop as follows : sz: 
g oxen, at 36. Are e 9 120 


* 


8 the b e Shed o 
. Total, lah _ ON 9 17 7 


Which is per acre, — * 39 8 O 
4 IT” N 


The 9 oy: thaw 9 5 me 
Very ſolicitous to know the ert; it is the 1 
Gt mD o moat bog Lana! 1. great. 
— — — ert — 


through the ameled wes 4 in a very fine. ſtile: | 
a noble proſpect of the ſurrounding country well. 
diverſified by villages, will break upon the ene 
through natural openings among the trees. It 
is to fun quite through this woody precipice, 
and leading along a vale at the end of it thickly, 
planted; * will then mount a bold hill free + 
rocks, and wind thro? a plantation thick enou gh 
to exclude the view of the river, -&c until Fo 
arrives at the ſummit, which is a very fine pro- 
jection; here it will open at once from the dark 
wood into a temple, inſtantly commanding, as 
by enchantment, one of the richeſt views in the 
world. Beneath you at a great depth, the Trent 
makes a very bold ſweep, and winding through 
the * all richly incloſed, and of a fine ver- 
dure, it appears at different ſpots. in the moſt = 
pleaſing manner. To the left you command a 
fine bend of 1 it EI leads to a mn with 27 
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great North American cabbage. Sir Robert's 
crop was not near equal to. ſeveral others 
which he named - who had them in com- 
mon up to 60, 65, and even 70 1b. weight 

| fer cabbage. Among others, he mentioned 
Mr. Mzmer, of Seckington, Warwickſhire, 
and I heard a ſimilar account in Northamp- 
tonſhire. Sir Robert has this year planted 
the ſame rood again with them; which 1 
viewed, nor do I ever remember to have 
ſeen ſuch plants ; they were (the firſt week 
in July quite joined, and ſome of them ſo 
enormoufly large, and ſpreading in immenſe 
leaves, that they extended near 6 feet over; 
nor has he any doubt of many coming to 
7016.; which, from the appearance of the 
plants, I do not think improbable. What 
an acquiſition will this plant prove in huſ- 
| bandry, to yield ſo aſtoniſhing a quantity 


. food !——But 1 . Baan remark, that 
im Kent 


W 1 — m 


323 4 


white ES riſing a the midſt ofa it: e at 
ſome diſtance beyond, it again is caught among 
the incloſures, beautifully fringed with trees 11 
hedge-rows. You alſo look back on the rocky 
ſteep of wood, riſing pictureſquely from the 
water's edge. There are few views finer than 
rhis; from hence, the plantations unite with 
others _ conduct you _ to the houſe, 
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theſe very large cabbages were all in perfec- 
tion the beginning of Oclober; nor will any 
of the crop laſt longer than January. This 
in all probability is owing to being planted 
ſo early as April; if ſet at Midſummer, it 
would then be ſeen how late in the ſpring 
they could be had: of the Scorch ſort, the 
erops on fine land are nearly equal; if ſo 
with the North American, the acquiſition 
will be yet enter. Sir N indendg 
trying this point. | 

In his breed of cattle, Sir Robert Burdet 
is very curious. His ſheep are much finer 
than any I ſaw in this country: he gave 20 
guineas for the hire of a ram for only 36 
ewes; and has by that means gained a very 
fine breed; he has a ram got by him, which 
will enſure him an excellent breed in future. 

_ His cows are all of the pollard ſort, that 
1s, without horns; which breed he choſe, 
to fave the plantations: they are very fine 
cows, and the pollard bull the fineſt I 
remember to have ſeen: But-it is to be 
_ remarked, that this breed does not give the 


_ _ quantity of milk as the Lancaſhire long 


| horns : Sir Robert has one of the latter 
which yields more than any of the pollards ; 
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4 1 gallons a day are 5 8 quantity | 
of this particular cow. > 2 : 
Here let me en chat N quaritity 
of milk given by theſe fine cows, of what- 
ever breed, is a real ſatire” on breeds for a 
dairy. I had cows in Suffolk, not worth 
$l.a head, that gave four gallons a meal, 
that is, 8 a day, regularly through the 
height of the ſeaſon; and 4+ are here 
reckoned extraordinary. It is evident that 
improving the breed for fattening and hides, 
is miſchievous to milking. Anda veryſtrong 
corroborating circumſtance is the well known 
fact in Cheſbire, that a croſs by a Lancaſhire 
bull is hurtful to their dairies. The Cheſbire 
breed is much like the S,; a A poor 
III looking cow, but great milkers. t 
Sir Robert is very curious in his fences; : 
ey are all of white thorn 5 25 and Ka- 
thered cloſe to the ground. Sankey ee 
Reſpecting the common nulbadcky of 
this neighbourhood, it is remarkable that 
the farmers far exceed” thoſe” abovemen- 
tioned, about Raaburn and Marton : And 
that in many eſſential particulars. — One 
would almoſt think that croſſing the Trent 
Jead i into a different country, from the va- 
oh | riation 
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riation in huſbandry. The meadows let at 
205. an acre: all other incloſures at 159. 
on an average. Farms from 80. to 2001 
a year. The courſe of a is excellent. | 
15 Turnips enz, Coe 
2. Barley e 4 WR 


OE PIRIE eo 


There cannot be a better for a ſound 
loam, that is dry enough for turnips : that | 
crop is worth upon a medium 50 f. an acre. 
The barley yields 5 quarters an acre; the 
clover is worth 4. per acre z and the wheat 
produces 3 quarters. Theſe circumſtances 


all 2; oy the OD © both of land/and huſ- 


2 


2 * Ws - = 3 * w * 33 42 * 
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2 _ an acre of land through the aſe 
E 4 Ploughings for turnips, 5 
at 5 4. e ee e | 
S harrowings, 2 2 
Seed and ſowing, = = = = 
Hand-hoeing,” +— 5 nin 
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Town charges =. .r 
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2 ploughings, = = HL. 
Harrowing, = = = 
Seed and ſowing —< 
Mowing and harveſting, + 

Threſhing, = 3 
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Brought over, © 1313 3 
Rent and town 3 — 017 © 
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Clover, the proportion of 4 loads 
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. Remain profit, - 550 1 
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$0 that the occupier of 100 acres, makes 
neat per annum 2184.” Sir Robert Burdet 
is of opinion, that theſe men pay the 
utmoſt the land is worth. 
If it is faid, that according to this account 


the farmers muſt make fortunes : No; 
I reply: here is ſuch a prejudice for little 
paltry farms, that, let the ſoil or culture 
be ever ſo good, ſtill they muſt be poor: 
How is a farmer of 501.'or 80. a year to 
grow rich? Suppoſe they do not make ſo 
much; this only proves that the farms are 
too ſmall, and that larger farmers that is, 
richer men) would convert the land to 
greater profit. But a deduction from the 
preceding account is ſometimes to be made 
on account of the bad huſbandry, of ſowing 
the wheat on the barley ſtubble, after. the 
flight eating of the clover after ar re 

How common this is 1 know not. 
_ The excellence of the meadows-i in ſome | 
feaſons, may be gueſſed from Sir Robert's 
once ſelling 700 l. 's worth of hay, from 
| one field of 70 acres. ny 
©. The upland | paſture in his country, 
being on a very dry ſound gravelly loam i is 
apt in hot Teafons to burn; : I ſhould appre- 
| hend 
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hend fainfoine would be a very great im- 
provement; but it is certainly highly de- 
ſerving the trial. Sir Robert has had lucerne 
both in drills and broad-caſt, and it failed“. 


— 8 


*— FAO 


* * 


At Ak OVER, near Aſpborn, to the weſt of 
Radburn, late the ſeat of —— Akeover, Eſq; is a 
very famous picture of the holy family, by Raphael, 
for. which fifteen hundred guineas have been 
refuſed ;, and what is remarkable, it was found 
among ſome old lumber; „ hid, as ſuppoſed, 
during the civil wars. It is wonderfully fine; 
there 1s ſuch a diffuſion, grace, eaſe and elegance 
over the whole piece, that it ſtrikes the ſpec- 
tator the moment he enters the room. The 
grouping of the Virgin and the two children 
is as happy, as imagination can conceive: the 
attitudes ſurprizingly caught. The turn of the 
Virgin's head grace itſelf. The expreſſion of the 
boys, particularly Chrift, is full of animation; 
and tho' not natural to the age, yet is it conſiſ- 
tent with the idea of the artiſt, and uncommonly 
pleaſing. The warmth and tenderneſs of, the 
colouring cannot be exceeded; the mellow tints 
of the fleſh are an animat ed repreſentation of 
life; and the general harmoty, of the whole 5 
admirable. Toe 


In the ſame room are, By 
Unknown. . The ſeeking Chrift at the tomb. The 
8 drap eries ang and the colours pleaſing. 
1 1 Co opicd from him. Cbriſt bearing the 
| croſs. The airs of the heads in this 
piece are very finely varied. 


"* Retbens. 
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The earl of Scarſdale, at Keddleflon, five 
miles from Derby, has not only ornamented 
the country in a very noble manner, by 

_ railing a very magnificent manſion with 
conſiderable offices and other buildings, 


—_ n 3 S 3 te th. Mit 8 . 1 1 


— — — 


Rubens. The unjuſt ENT 8 e ; 
but the airs of the heads vulgar. 
Titian. Venus. Exceedingly pleaſing ; the ſoft- 
5 neſs of the fleſh, and particularly the 
breaſts, fine; the attitude very eaſy, 
and the turn of the head graceful. 
TH ian. 7 dorus, Ignatius, and St. Francis Xavier. 
One would think from this picture, 
that the painter could never ſucceed 
in a group; every figure is a diſtinct 
Portrait, regularly arranged like cheſs- 
men on a board; but the heads are 
nan crete and the hands very | 
ne 

The chimney-piece in this room is s very hand- 
ſome. The ground, of ſtatuary marble, poliſhed ; 
in the cornice, which is ſupported by Doric pil- 

lars of Egyptian marble, are baſs relieves. 
About three miles from Akeover is Tam, the 
ſeat of Port, Eſq; the gardens of which are as 
romantic as moſt in England. They conſiſt of a 
ſmall vale bounded by very high and rather ſteep 
| _ totally covered with wood ; forming a com- 
ue ete amphitheatre. A rapid ſtream waſhes the 
ttom of them on one ſide, and on the other is 
a walk, from whence you command the whole 
ſweep, in a very great ſtile; a nobler range e 
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but in the diſpoſition of his grounds, and 
the dreſſing his park and environs, has at 

the ſame time worked a vaſt improvement 
of the ſoil ; lands that were ſo wet, as almoſt 
to be boggy, are by draining converted 


wood hanging almoſt perpendicular can no where 
be ſeen. The walk at the entrance of the valley 


winds up a rocky cliff, from which you look 
down on the river in ſome places, and in others 


only hear the roar of it over broken rocks; at 
the end of the vale, on the ſide of the water, is 


a bench which commands the whole, and looks 
full on the entrance of the ground, which ſeems 
quite blocked up by a diſtant mountain called 
Thorpe cloud, of a very regular coned ſhape, blunt 
at top: The effect fine. You look alſo upon a 
bridge / thrown over the river, which perhaps 
hurts the view; it is ſmall, and not at all in 
uniſon with objects of ſuch magnificence, as 
theſe vaſt woods, and the hill Which riſes ſo 
boldly above it: there ſhould be no bridge in 
ſight; or it ſhould be a ſingle lofty arch, to unite 
in effect with the reſt of the ſcene. © © 
Under the rock in the garden, two rivers riſe ; 
one is the Manifold, which runs under ground 
ſeven miles; chaff thrown in at Wetton riſes here; 
it boils up like a vaſt ſpring, and ſoon after falls 
into the Dove. 1 = 5 22 nn . 
At a ſmall diſtance from 7am is a valley called 
Dove-dale, which is a narrow winding glen among 
a varjety of hills and rocks, through which the 
2 
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into excellent paſture; and various other 
tracts of a barren or inferior quality, are 
now improved to the utmoſt, ſo that you 
no where ſee any land that is not cloathed 
with a ſine verdure. This is one great na- 
tional advantage of the nobility and gentry | 
improving the environs of their houſes 


4. x 


river Dove takes its courſe for about two miles. 
It is bounded- in a very romantic manner by 
hills, rocks, and hanging woods; which are ex- 
tremely various; and the hills in particular of a 

very bold and ſtriking character; they ſpread on 
all ſides in vaſt ſweeps, inexpreſſibly magnificent, 
and are much more ſtriking than any thing elſe 
at Dove- dale. The rocks are in ſome places very 
romantic; riſing in various ſhapes from banks 
of hill and wood, and forming a wild aſſemblage 
of really romantic objects; but they are much 
exceeded in magnitude by others in different 
parts of the kingdom. The courſe of the river 
is various, from a gentle current to great rapi- 
dity over broken rocks: and in ſome places 
falls, but not in a bold manner: The fragments 
of rock in it, with branches of wood growing 
from them, are truly romantic and pictureſque. 

It is upon the whole, very well deſerving a 
traveller's attention; but he will not find any 
thing in it ſo ſtriking as the hills, which without 
bulging into abrupt projections, ſpread forth 
vaſt plains that hang almoſt rule to the 
river, mw are N noble. 


* 
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they are excellent n op whether ney 
git it or not Inn wad 
. t ; unt 43% "Ted 
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-- *-KEDLESTON: is one of the fineſt: houſes in 
the kingdom: the principal front is beautiful; it 
extends 360 feet, conſiſting of a center, and two 
wings, or pavilions : the portico is light; it 
conſiſts of fix very fine pillars ; which ſupport 
the. tympanum, at the points of which are ſta- 
tues; the area of this portico appears to be very 
narrow, when you are in it, but not at a diſtance: 
the center front is 130 feet long. The garden 
front is a very uncommon one, but light; the 
center has no windows in it; but four pillars 
project from the wall, and ſupport as many ſta- 
tues; between them are nichet. With, ſtatues in 
them alſo. 201 
The Hall, 60 1 13 30, 3 the! colmmne; 
57 by 42, within the walls; and 40 high: 20 
Corinthian columns of ef ue 25 feet high, 2 
feet 6 inches diameter. It is a very noble room, 
the proportion uncommonly pleuſing: the range 
of pillars is very magnificent: between them in. 
pannels there are to be twenty Sacrifices in chiaro 
oſcuro. Here are two ſtatues ; 3 u 
Apollo, Belvidere. © 2 8 
Meleager, of Paulo Pichini. = 

One chimney- piece of ſtatuary 8 The 
tablet repreſents the rape of the Sabines, BY 
Mcbael Angelo, Buono Rotti. * | 
Another, the ſame.” The tablet, the conti- 
| gener of Scipio, by Michael Angelo. a 

The North Muſic- room, 36 by 24, 1 22 
e finiſhed aden an Ionic entablature, 

Vol. I, | O 5 antique 


Ly 
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I. was agreeahly ſurpriaed to find tlie 
country from Derby to Mutige in general 
incloſed and cultivated; Derbyſhire being 
generally reputed as waſte. a-county- as any 
in England ; I was led to l 


So. * 1 


eee eee wr” eſe" 
The chimney-piece of ſtatuary . marble. The 


tablet in the frieze an Epithalamium, from the 
Adm. . — Le e Here are, 
bnſon. Prince Henry, ſon to Char. E 
Gui. Baal. and Ariadne. Amazingly fine. 
The figure of Ariadus is eaſe and grace 
itſelf. Her attitude pleaſing; and the 
_ drapery thrown acroſs her arm with 
infinite taſte, and falls without the 
leaſt ſtiffneſs. The ſoft delicacy. of 
the fleſh is charming. Bacebus is a fine 
# - and well contraſted to that of 
Ariadue. The * rer is ex- 
Fiviews: TT 
Vandeiſt. Landſcape. _ 
tr. 
_ * | 5 Landſcape with e 
Baptieſt. Flowers. Fine. 
Ditto. Flowers and fruit. Ditto. 
Gaſpar Ocbiali. Port of Naples. 
Giovanni di St. Giovanni, Horſes, Baues, 4 
Baſſen. Milking cows, &c. _ 
Luc. Giordano. Triumph of Bacchus. 


Fine 
and fpirited ; but the grouping does 
not d ferike: che * 1 
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of tncaltivated country in every quarter of 
it; büt all the ſouthern parts of it are rich: in 
tins track ate ſome un-incioſed commons, 
hüt they bear nb proportion to the culti- 
vated land; Ter ſeveral miles from Derby 


rents 


„„ „„ 


> dt. — 


r 
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Cmbrandt Fand bead. 2 ex- 
la. 
Signora Pos. Raman charity. 
Lee. Arm of the ſea, thunder ſtorm, &c: : 
The Wiithdrawing-room, 44' by 28, and 28 
high; hung with blue damafk : 
coved and very elegant; exceedin 
cuted. A Vgieliam window,” ahd 2 door-caſes 5 
- finiſhed with” Corinthian columns in ala - 
baſter. The chinmey- piece of ſtatuary marble. 
The _ ſupported by two whole-length fe- 
male figu you neatly executed. The tablet 
in the rene, Virtue rewarded with riches and 
honour, in bafſo relieve.” Here are, | 
An. Cora, Olympia and Orlando. Great ex. 
preſſion, the attitudes ſtrong; and the 
Sloth fine. 
Paul Veroneſe. ander, &c. Fine. The 
Ditto. © | figures are in the portrait ſtile. 


4 Bo Landſca 
r= Aa bly brilliant and 


| Andbes dal arts. ” Sibutttioh of Elz. and Mary. 
Mich. Ang. Bambocria. Thieves . Ex- 

*cellenty done. 
e 
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| Andrea Sacchi. Jupiter and * 


Bernardo Sthozzs, : WWE: 
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rents run at 16s. on. an average; near 


 Mathech, the incloſures do not let in gene- 


ral higher than from 8 to 12, but ſome to 
205. They here plough with oxen in ſtiff 
work, 6 or 8 in a Plough, but they ſome- 


times 


—— 2 


eue Death of the D There i is an 
unuſual brilliancy in this piece; and 
the attitudes are odd: done 1 in his firſt 


manner. af RF 


* 


N 1 


Annibal Carracci. Magdalen. God. 


Guido. Holy family. A moſt. mac group: 


the old man's head fine. 
Zuccarelli after Vandyte. Feſta Floralia. 705 
Polemberg. Holy family in landſcape. 


2 


Ben. Lutti. Chriſt and the woman with the bart 


of ointment. A fine picture; but the 
expreſſion 2 ole "LO 80 e ee 
057 mean! e ts ham e am 
00 hiſtory. - Seng; 
8 5 in an ad! 


Diite. 3 Yale, A i C) e 


2 


wmoaoay of i! — 55 E a 

Dom. Feiti. Adam and Eve. FE 

Benedetto. Lutti. Cain and Abel. Strong: 3 
ion, but cir ang; the KEN e 

diffuſed. 

7i intoret. Holy family. 


% 
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times plough with 2 oxen and 1 horſe, and 
accidentally with only 2 oxen; they do an 
acre a day. It is obſervable, that here I 
firſt found a change in the ploughs. About 
OY ood uſe a * beam to their ſwing 

; — 


—— — 
* 


Gioſeppe Chiari. Holy Family: 5 

Guido. Sleeping Cupid. Very fine. 

Nic. Berritoni. Holy family. 

5 Virgin and child. This piece is 
done quite in the ſtatue ſtile. 


The Library, 36 by 24, and. 22 high; the 
ceiling moſaic. The chimney- piece of ſta- 

tuary marble, Doric columns, with baſes to ſup- 
port the cornice. In the frieze a tablet, from 
plate X. of Raphael's Cupid and Pſyche, in baſſo 
relievo; the ground of the whole Siena marble. 


Lucca Giordano. Diogenes, &c. Very fine heads. 
Carlo Lotti. Adam and Eve. Strange attitudes. 
Ditio. Lot and his daughters. Ditto. 
Rembrandt. Daniel interpreting to N ebuchad- 
_nezzar. Extremely fine; the group- 
ing and colours excellent; Rembrandt 
is to be traced ſtrongly in ſeveral of 
the heads, but that of Daniel has an 
air rather comic and vulgar. | 
Guercino. Man's head. Spirited. 
- Ditto. Man in armour. Ditto. 
Andrea Sacchi. Figure of winter. Expreſſive. 
Salvator Roſa. Old man's head. FT. meg | 
Mic. del Abbatti. Holy family 
Nic. Pouſſin. * and Armida:. 


O 3 
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| plough, and the whole machine rather 
heavy; but here] found, for the firſt time, 
Ratberam ploughs | in common ule and at 
head; but ; & apprehend. it 8 ton 
. ; 


| * 
— — TY 


—— — — —— —— 


Guido. Andromeda Fr? to * rock. Fi ine ; 
but modeſty forces the drapery where 
it could not remain of itſelf: it has not 
the caſe of that of Ariadne; no expref- 
fion i in her countenance, 


The Saloon. - A ver elegant room; a circle; | 
42 feet diameter; 54 feet '6 inches high, to the 
top of the dome; and 34 feet 6 inches, to the 
top of the cornice ; there are four large niches, 

41 feet diameter. 

A land-ſtorm, after Rubens. 
A ſea- ſtorm, after ditto. 
A rural ſcene, after dittdo. 
A boar hunting, after ditto. | 
Four Baſſa Relievos, | 


| 8 TAT UE 8. 
Santa Suſanna, of Flamingo. 
| Antinons, of the W 
Prieſteſs of Vit. 
Flora, of the capitol. 
Venus, of Medicis. 
Dancing Faun. 18 
Muſe Urania. 
Ganimede, of the villa Medici, ; 
Venus, of Medicis. | 
Dancing Faun, 


Tube Idol. 
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gentleman; no-body was near, or I ſhould 
have enquired. Soon after I perceived they 
were all with the common Rotheram heads. 
Whatever waſte land is found in this coun- 


ae would do admirably well for lainfoine. 
= 


— 


The . 24 by 12, and 20 bigh. 
Nic. Pouſin. Landſcape. 
The Principal Dreſing- room, 24 by 24, and 
20 high; hung with blue damaſk. The glaſſes 
elegant. 
50 Lond agg Ly Scarſdale. Very pleaſing. 


3 en Fine. 
25 Prince Rupert s daughter. 


1 Landſcape. 
Sir Pater Lely. Two whole-length portrait | 
Cimeroli — 2 1 

The State Bad abenler, 30 by 225 and 20 

high; hung with Blue dainaſk. 

Seger; Sir Nathaniel and Lady Curzon. 
Sir Peter Leh. Two whole-length Portraits. 
Ditto. Ducheſs of York. 
 Vandyke. Sir Peter Rycaut. 
Ditto. Mad. 4 Aubigns. 

The Wardrobe. 22 by 14, and 20 ngk; 

[ning with India ng: 9 Dp 

Ruin. 7 | 


n, 


Swane veldt. Lee 
O 4 


bu 

. 

N 
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It is a light loam on rock; and _— 
give vaſt crops of that graſs. | 
When the road leads to the edge of che H 


| high country, _— look down at once on 


ee Oat eee 


— 


Co Castus. Mallet high Tower. 
Ditto. Vale near Matlock. 
Salvator Roſa, copy after, Soldiers, 0. 


— 


— 


Vntnoten. Turkiſh Port. 


The Dr IRS 36 by 24, nd, 20 l 
finiſhed with ſtucco; the Amy pn __ 
very elegant. 1 


In the Circles, e OED rice 


In. the middle Circle, Love embracing Fortune. 


The four JA Triumph of Venus. 


In the oblong] Seaſons — of Apollo. 5 
Squares, a expreſ- { ———— of Bacchus. 
ſed by ) ———— of lus. i 


The whole executed in a very neat and elegant 
manner. The chimney- piece of ſtatuary marble. 
T hermes of Bacchus and Ceres. Tablet, an an- 
cient repaſt. The glaſſes elegant; the ſlabs 15 


Siena marble. A nich for the ſide- board, 


feet diameter. 

Snyders. Hawks and Vac F ine * aka 
Ditto. Dead-game, Dig © 
Cerri Ferri. Hagar and Thmael. 

Ditto. Ditto. 
Zuccarelli, Landſcape from Milton's . | 
Brilliant and. pleaſing. _ 
Laa from Milton's Alen. 


2 . 1 
1 
N 
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Wirkfworth beneath, almoſt in another re- 
gion; quite on to the tops of the houſes and 


church. It is ſituated in a very fine valley, 
bounded 


— 


Schiavoni Andr. Landſcape. Beautiful perſpec- 
tive; and the water inimitable. 
Hie! Game and dogs. "Spirited. | 
Romanelli. Herodias and St. 7. een 
and fine. 9 N 
7 beadbro: Merry- making. j 
Zuccarelli. Porſenna. "Admirably grouped ; 
much taſte and elegance in the figures, 
but they are merry too; it is as riant 
as his landſcapes. | 
| Claude Loraine. Landſcape. 
Two ſacrifices to Hygeia. . 


The Great Stair-Caſe, 31 by 20, and 49 bien; 8 
to be finiſhed wil paintings in 1 99 88 Ren) and 
pictures. 


Carlo Maratti. Madina and Chr: . 

Hamilton. Paris and Helen. 

Old Stone. Diana, Caliſta, &c. 

Morland from Boccacio. Nov. Sett, Giornata 2da. N 
The Bacchus of Sanſovino. - 

The Apollo of the Villa Medici. 

Venus drawing a thorn from her foot. 

Camillus of the capitol. | 


In the Family-Pavilion, are an Anti-room 
then a Breakfaſt-i room, 18 feet ſquare, finiſhed 


with freſco paintings and antique ornaments, 
after the Baths of Diocleſian. | 


Lady Scarſdalt's Dreſſing-room, 24 by I 8, hu 


with blue ä Here are ſeveral landſcapes. - © 3 
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ing to the right, the road leads on the edge 
of a precipice which commands the valley 


De Ba chamber, 8 quan, hg 
with blue paper. : 
Lord Scarſdatt's Drang raum, 24 by 18, hung 
with blue paper, and coloured prints upon it. 
Carlo Maratti. Venus and Cupids. A Cartoon. 


The ſtables are very ſpacious and well built; 
and peculiar in one circumſtance, which is hav- 
ing ar of vauls underground acroſs a paved 
yard in their front, with a door into each oppo- 
ite to thoſe of the ſtables; theſe are receptacles 
for the dung, which is moved here in barrows 
1 ef the way, and the 
perfectly clean; the dung is alſo 
28 2 manure, from not being en- 
to the rains: but gutters ſhould have been 
made into them from the ſtables for the conv - 
anee of the urine: or i it was faund to fill them 
too much, then in u fragt, e pups = 
and his Lordſhip would find the watering 
lavns (in the ſame manner the roads are watered 
at Londen) from ſuch. reſervoir, OS apa 
them 1 in a very high degree. 

Kealeſton is upon the whole. noble houſe 3 
e light and: ; and the 
hall, drawing-room, and aalen excellens, 
and of juſt proportions. © 

| The environs are finiſhing.in a manner equal 
tothe building: in front of the houſe, for a con- 
SEaderable extent, is a fane winding vale. which. ia 
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in a moſt romantic manner, You look im- 
mediately down on a fine variety of inclo- 
ſures, trees, houſes, rocks, lead-mines, all 


LY : . * . 7 * 
- 044 not 4 # 2 4, #* a F 3 * 2 — 4 * 3 * 1 1 


I. 


converting into a river, forming i in ſight an ;Nand 
which is made into a pleaſure ground: the lawns 
hang = well to the water; and are bounded 
by w of noble oaks, in a moſt pleaſing. 


S 
. 


manner. The approach from Derby is throug 


one of theſe woods, and the road leaving it, you 
an oblique view of the houſe : by entering 

og ther very fine wood it is loſt; but on co! | 
out of the dark grove, you break at once on the 
houſe backed: 41 85 A plantations, which 
vrhen they t u el have a noble effect. 

The ——— 9 re it through the vale in 
the moſt agreeable manner; you command both 
the reaches that form the iſland; and move up 
to the houſe over a fine bridge of three large 
arches. The line of approach being exceedingly 
well varied, without betraying any marked de- 
on pn Ee ere every 


thi 
x: a the garden front Lady Scarſdale has 
traced wich great taſte a pleafure ground; a 
8 lawn decorated with trees, ſhrubs, and 
N and a gravel walk through it: 
It winds up the yale between, two hills to the 
right; parted from the park on each ſide by a 
funk fence; and as the ſcattered trees and elumps 
2 pr rettily varied, they let in, as the walk riſes on 
ill, very pictureſque views of the lake, and 


e roods, It riſes to che "_ 
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in pictureſque confuſion, and bounded in 
ſome places by hills; either ſpread with 
inelofure, or bare and ſcar'd with rocks and 
ruins. 

About Mathck * land DES lets dear; 


many graſs fields: at 5405 7s an acre, and down 
: 4 11 a . ; to 


* * 435 + 84 e 4 þ 64+; 8 


and there commands a very noble proſpect of all 
the adjacent country. You look down into the 
park vale, with a large river winding through it, 
accompanied with ſpreading lawns ; and bounded 
by very noble woods of oak: around the whole 
a vaſt range of waving bills broken into inclo- 
ſures of a good verdure; and hanging to the 
eye in various ſweeps. The walk from hence, 
with its attendant decorations, i 15. to be carried 
through many plantations quite around the ſouth 
ſide of the park, from whence it will command 
another proſpect not at all inferior to the former 
one; with the addition of the town of Derby 
being full in view. It. is then to lead through 
other woods down to the water, and follow its 
ſhore to the garden; a very beautiful deſign, 
which will, waen moms render: en r 
complete. 


The environs of Matht Org are ſuperior | 
in natural beauty to any of the moſt finiſhed 
places in the kingdom. They form a winding 
vale of above three miles, through which the river 
Derwent runs; the courſe extremely various; in 
ſome places the breadth is conſiderable, the 
ſtream ſmooth; in others it breaks upon rocks 
2 roc 
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to 2 5 g. and not a little arable ſo high as 30. 
The mne country is a light loam on 


ie limeſtone; 


rocks and falls over the fragments; beſides form- 

ing ſeveral ſlight caſcades. The boundaries of 

the vale are, cultivated hills on one ſide; and | 

very bold el With F woods on the 

. ; [ 

- The beſt tour of the place i is to .crofs the 1 river- | 

near the turnpike, and then take the winding | | 

path up the rock, which leads you to the range | 
of fields at the top, bounded this way by the. 
precipice z along which I walked, and would 
adviſe whoever goes to Matlock to do the ſame, 
for it is without exception the fineſt natural 
terraſs in the world. At the top, turn to the 

left, till you come to the projecting point called | 

Hag rock. From this ſpot you have a perpendi- [| 

cular view down a vaſt precipice to the river, | | 

which here forms a fine ſheet of water, fringed 

with wood on the oppoſite ſide : it falls twice 

over the rocks, the roar of which adds to the 

effect of the ſcene. The valley is ſmall, and 

„ bounded immediately by the hills which. riſe 

boldly from it, and are cut into incloſures, ſome 

of them of a fine verdure; others ſcar'd with 

rocks; and ſome full of wood; the z . : 

ſing... This whole view is very noble. | 

.. Advancing. along the precipice, the views - 

caught as you move through the ſtraggling 

branches of the wood which grows on the edge 

of it, are very pictureſque; in ſome places down 

on the water alone; in others into glens of wood 

4 ang gloomy; ; with ſpots here and there 

quite 


px 4 
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een 3 to 5 feeding -— 


5 which 


gun 1 which let in — views 
of the dale and the cultivated hills. Theſe con- 
ee e hd" f 
8 gon of the pre- 
eipice: it forms a natural bellltrade Fer 
which you view a very noble ſeene. Tou com- 
mand the river both ways, preſentirig ſeveral 
fine ſheets of water, and falling four times over 
the rocks. To the left, the More is hanging 
wood, from the precipice down to the oy 5 
water's edge, but the rocks break from it in 
ſeveral places, their heads beautifully fringed” 
ih open wood; as if the projettion' was to 
euhibit a vatiery of ſhade on thie back Fn of 
the wood. At the top of the rocks, and 
ſurrounded with wood, two fall gras melo E 
are ſeen, divided ftrapgfing tr res Nothing 
can be more beautiful. The oppoſite ſide of the” 
vale is formed by many hanging inclofures; and 
the higher boundary a great v variety of hilt cut in 
fields. To the right, the ſcene is different; the 
of the water is a thick ſtripe of wood, ſo 
cloſe that the trees ſeem to grow from the water; 
form a dark fhade, under which the river 
| is ſmooth : above this wood appears ſome houſes 
—ů by ſeveral graſs fields, beautifully 
ſhelving down amonf wild ground of wood: 5 
rock. Above the : Very noble hill, bar, 5 
but broken by roeky ſpots. A 
One cannot view this ſtriking landſcape, with 
ou * that ſome attention was * to 
o 


1 . 207 
vantage. | | — 


>" 


WEI 


_— * 


| Hhow-it: to the * (nota 

28288 one like thoſe of a flower 

| a mere paſſage along the precipice). was 
made à ſmall but ä 

lead ar once to the eim, that this amazing ſcene 


2 vou come wo —.—.— 


is ſo thick as to ptevent any views, but 

che rirer r falling. ne take, rocks beneath, the 
roar of it render this. oircumſtande advantageaus: 
It is the keeping: 
leads ois paint of .rock-Iugher ab of the 
; preceding; „ Preſents a a full view: 


of 


of the general picture: It 
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Matlock is by no means a diſagreeable 


Fd to ſpend a ſhort time at, for viewing 
r > | the 


% — "ws, 


> * k PI". n ” . > + — . + oe» * 3 - Po. - 


of all the ao af the. — To the left, 
the river flows under a noble ſhore of hanging 
wood; and above the whole a vaſt range of in- 
cloſures, which riſe one above another in the 
moſt beautiful manner: This point of view is 
high enough to command likewiſe a new vale 
behind the precipice: this ridge of rocky hill 
ſhelving gently down, is loſt in a fine waving 
vale of cultivated fields of a pleaſing verdure; 
and bounded by the ſide of an extended bare 
hill.—— This double view renders _ rag ama- 
_ zingly fine. 
A few yards 3 we - As on to che 8 
of a very bold projection of the rock, which 
opens to new ſcenes; the river is ſeen both to the 
right and left, gloriouſſy environed with thick 


- wood: on the oppoſite hill four graſs incloſures 


of a fine verdure are ſkirted with trees, through 
the branches of which you ſee freſh ſhades of 
green; a pleaſing contraſt 0 the _ * 5 
of the:-precipoe.s.. 7 5 5 1 
From hence the e links. che view * 
Gene diſtance, till you turn on to a point with a 
ſeat, called Adam's bench; and as the rock here 
Projects very much into the dale, it conſequently 
gives a full command of all the woody ſteeps 
you have paſſed: And a very noble ſcene it is. 
The range of hanging wood, almoſt perpendicu- 
lar from the lofty rocky points down to the very 
water, is ſtriking: The bare rocks in ſome. 
| ”— bulge out, but never without a — 


OI 
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the country around, and for very agreeable 


walks and rides. Each * pays 1 s. for 


dinner; 


_—_ 1 e 


af open ds " ght 3 3 is 
growing from ſuch lofty cliffs, has an effect truly 
pictureſque. The immediate ſhore on the other 
fide is wood, and higher up varied incloſures. 


In the whole, a nobler union of wood and water | 


icarcely to be imagined. T 

Leaving the precipice, a walk cut in the * 
leads to the bottom; where is another made along 

the banks of the river, but parted from it by a 
thick edging of wood and quite arched with 

trees; it is waved in gentle bends in as true taſte 

as I remember any where to have ſeen; where 

the wood is ſo thick as to be quite impervious. 


The roar of the falls in the river is fine; in other 


ſpots the grove to the water is thin enough to 
let in the glittering of the ſun- beams on the 


river, which in ſuch a dark ſequeſtered walk, 


has a very pleaſing effect. But are not theſe 
things wonderful; when I tell you; that theſe 
walks, the ſteps up the rock, and the bench at 


top, are all the work of the boot-ketch at the 


bath; who has likewiſe built a pleaſure- boat on 
the river: ſuch induſtry, and at the ſame time 
ſo much taſte are highly commendable, and en- 
title the poor fellow to the encouragement which 
I hope he meets with. He is the 58 embe]- 
liſher Matlock has had. 
This ſhaded walk leads to a Fam in view of 
a ſmall caſcade on the oppoſite: ſide of the river; 
but I would adviſe my Fiend Boots to clothe his 
caſcade a little; it wants.-wood about it. Soon 
| Ven. I; ”_ after 


* 


i 
1 
} 
|! 


- 
. 
— T . , Ay —_— 
* 
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dinner, as much for ſupper, and 8 d. breax- 
Aſt. Servants in proportion; and horſes at 


the 


2 3 rere * 4888 A WWW * _— 


— 


after is an W to ih "eu 10 a fine fell of | 
| wood; and then another to the left againſt the 


great hill, which is here fine. 

The next place to which I would adviſe you 
to go is to the high rock, which is at a ſmall 
diſtance ; the way to it is an agreeable walk, 
which gives ſeveral views. The rock is 450 
feet icular; the river directly below; a 
fine ſmooth ſtream, givi A noble bend : oppo- 
ſite, a vaſt ſweep of hill which riſes in the 
boldeſt manner; with a pitureſaue. knot of in- 


_ cloſures in the middle of it: on one fide, a ſteep 


of rock; on the other, a varied precipice 


of rock and wood. Tou dock down on the old 


bath with a fine front of wood; many varied 
waves of incloſures bounded by diſtant hills. 
Further on, on the ſame eminence, you come 


ro a point of bare rock, from which you look 


down a precipice of 500'feet abſolutely perpen- 


dicular; the river breaking over fragments of 
the rocks, roars in a manner that adds to the 
fublimity of che ſcene. ae thore ere _ 


noble. 

From Mae eren the edge of the per- 
pice, you come to another point, from whence 
you have a double view of the river beneath, as 
it were in another region: to the left, the great 
rock riſes from the boſom of a vaſt wood in the 
boldeſt ſtile imaginable. Sinking a little to the 
right, you have one of the moſt noble views 
im — the N a fine bend through 
| - a narrow 
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the common price; the rooms gratis. 
There are billiards and muſic. I took the 


road to Chatfworth | throu gh a country 
wholly incloſed, that lets from 10 5. to 205. 


an aere . But nearer to Charfworth none 


lets 
s 


% 


8 —— * 


2 


a narrow ry <= of a beautiful abuts the 


boundaries of the vale, woods hanging perpen- 
dicularly, and ſcar'd with rocks. In the center, 


around hill riſing out of wood in the midſt of a 


vaſt, ſweep. of incloſures, which hang to the eye 
in the moſt pictureſque manner, has an effect 
aſtoniſhingly fine. In one place a ſteeple riſes 
from a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcattered 

3 in ON unite. to e this ſcene truly 


"Matlock on the whole: cannot fail-of anſwering 
greatly to whoever views it. It is. different from all 
the places in the kingdom. Several exceed it in 
particular circumſtances: the rocks at Keſwicł are 
infinitely bolder, the water there and at Winander 


Mere, far ſuperior: the beauty that reſults from 


decoration is met with every day in a much finer 
ſtile; for here is nothing but nature. But the 


natural terraſs on the edge of the — — 
with the variety of views commanded from it, is 


in that ſtile exceeded by nothing I have ſeen. 


A little beyond the ſeventh mile ſtone 1 
remarked ſome hills to the left, one of them cut 
into incloſures to the top, the reſt ſheep walk : 
It is a ſtrong inſtance of the yaſtly ſuperior 
— 55 of a cultivated ME. to others that are 

re, 
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lets lower than 1 5 +. except the new incloſed 
hills; much land rifes from 20 f. to 3 55. 
They break up old turf by paring and 
_— All Rotherant Fee uſed . 

From 


1 


—_ 


* * 


There are ſeveral very fine woods about 
Cbatſworth; and the river in the front of the 
Houle is very fine; excluſive of them there are 
not many circumſtances very ſtriking: as to the 
water- works, which have given it the title of 
Verſailles in miniature, they might be great exer- 
tions in the laſt age; but in this, the view of 
' Nilus's leaky body, dolphins, ſca-nymphs, and 
dragons vomiting water, trees ſpirting it from 
their branches, and temples — 4 down ſhow- 

ers from their roofs—ſuch — things as theſe 
are now beheld with the utmoſt indifference— 
one feels not the pleaſure of ſurprize unmixed 
with diſguſt, eſpecially when conducted to four 
handſome lions, ſpouting in the full view of the 
reach of a broad river, whoſe natural courſe 


ſhould eternally ſilence ſuch hocus pocus gewgaws. | 


The grand front of the houſe is an handſome 
one: The hall is 60 by 27, ſtair-caſe 30 by 24. 
The chapel is EO: and: very. ae 
fitted udp. | 
A ee 30 by 22. 

Drawing room, 36 by 30. 1 
Dining- room, 50 by 20. ein, 
The gallery, 100 by 22. NEEDY 
An anti-room, 18 by. 30. . 
; In the Attic & 12 | 
A bed-chamber, 30 h 30. ors, | 5 
Dreſſing- room, 35 by 35. 


„ - — 
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From Chatfworth * to Tiddfwell the country 
is nineteenths of it incloſed and cultivated : 
this ſurprized me, as I expected to find che 
3 chief part of the Peak waſte land; but 
: ſuch great improvements have been car- 
ried on in this country, that even ſheep- 


walks too rocky to plough, let at 55. an 


| . -Mnch = and. arable up to 3 05. 


—— — — "I 


* * a.” f 1 : 4 
r ED * . 46 © 


Another, as yu 30. "Here are ee piece of 


very fine carving. - 
85 next room, 36 by . 
ver the n ſome carving , admirably 
| T he next, 36 by 30. Here are ** family 
vortraits, ſome of them fine; the carving 


A 3 15 iſ 20. — are „ e. — | 
Haq nother . cloſet ; among other pictures are, a 
; Lacy 's head, the finiſhing en fine: 
ales 4 Knight of the Garter: fine. 

A hed-chamber, 21 by 21. 
The F OPs, 30 . 20. 


9 * * bo 4 7 —_ 4” 6 K 7 x” T; — _ — 
— — 
4 Z 


* It will not ho he i nations. to warn he pt 
"againft depending on the Inn at Eden or, as a quarter 
from whehce to view Chatfworth . e will there find 
nothing but dirt and impertinence. If he paſſes a 


night there, theſe attendants will more than balance ; 


the viewing a much finer place than that . | 
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Of wheat they reckon the average produce 
from 30 to 36 buſhels on their good land; 
of 5 f 7 _ Thraiph. lived,” Ute worth 


why ahd ws erer — uſe Hy 
lime, having vaſt rotks of limeſtone ; they 
lay 12 horſe loads on for wheat, the coſt 64. 
each beſides carriage. It does great ſervice 
| 2 ſtone land, but not on lime- ſtone ſoils. 
Around Tidwell for many miles, there 
| 125 been worked as great improvements as 
in any part of England: all this country 
was a black ling but a few years ago, and 
common land. It is now all incloſed by act 

of parliament. As this improvement is very 


curious, and practiſed I believe in no other 


country, I was Particular i in my enquiries, 
being 1 very. deſirous to know the meatis of 
effeing ſuch profitable undertakings. 
The ſoil is a dry light loam on td 
either of grit or lime-ſtone: the depth vari- 
Gus; land of the Tame quality, not incloſed, 
lets at 2s. '64.; ſome at Teſs. The firſt 
Work was the incloſure, which was done 
at the landlord's expence, but no more than 
the ring fence: 3 * ſubdiviſions were made 


by 
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by the tenants : it is all done by dry wall- 
ing; the ſtones taken out of pits, the 
total expence of getting, carriage, and 
workmanſhip, 45. a rood of 7 yards by 1. 

Running meaſure. of the wall, 6s. a rood. 
It laſts 20 years before any repairs. are ne- | 
ceſſary. Landlords, as ſoon as the ring 
fence is done, raiſe the rent to 125. an acre, 


The next buſineſs is to lime it, which | 
they do in proportion to the land; on that | 

which is quite covered with ling, they laß 
vaſt quantities, thinking it cannot well be | 


overdone; but the quantity named in par- 
ticular is 360 buſhels per acre; but on 
whiter land, they ſpread from 160 to 280 
buſhels. The expence is 1 54. per buſhel 
ſpread on the land; 360 at that rate come 
to 2 J. 56. per acre. It is laid on in the 
ſpring and early in the ſummer; on the 
better ſort of land, the ling all dies away 
Aburnt by the lime) at Michaslmas, and 
nothing more is ever ſeen of it; but natural 
graſſes, with plenty of white clover, come 
up inſtead of it: On ſome fields it is from 
one to two or three years before the new 
turf comes in any great degree. The graſs 
they uſe — or young cattle ; } and 


— 


— — 4. 


ſome 
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ſome for dairies. Some of them keep regu= 
lar ſtocks of ſheep; the fields that were 
white land, will fatten ſheep or cows; but 
the ling ſoil won't for ſome time after the 
improvement. On an average it takes 2 
[ acres to ſummer feed a, cow. 

Another method of improvement prac- 
tiſed here on this land, is to pare and burn 
it, and ſow turnips. on one earth, which 
they never hoe, but get from 24, 10s, to 
4 per acre for them; then they take always 
two crops of oats, each generally from 8 to 
10 quarters per acre; and with the laſt lay 
down with hay-ſeeds, 4 quarters per acre; 
Some uſe white cloverand ray-graſs, but hay= 
| ſeeds. are in general preferred. Some farmers, 
more flovenly than the reſt, will take 3, 4, 
or 5 crops of oats, and lay down with the laſt. 
As ſoon as it is laid, they lime it, from 

150 to 250 buſhels per acre; this brings it 
exceedingly fine for feeding; but if it is 
intended for the ſeythe, then they lay lime 
and dung, or lime and earth, but never | 
lime alone. 5 

In ſome parts they meet mich ds 9 
p places, and I do not find that they left ſuch 
waſte, but aimed at * improvement of 

. all, 


PRESS | 
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all. If the bog does not exceed the depth 
of 2, or at moſt 3 feet, they lime it in the 
fame manner as the reſt,” after a very ſlight 
draining. It generally turns out excellent 
paſture; the liming laſts good 20 years, 
Theſe improvements are alſo carried on 
all the way to Caſtleton, and around that 
town. In the road from Tidaſivell by 
Eden Hole are many very large cloſes of 
good graſs, gained in this manner from 
the moors; all of which are full of very. 
large herds of cows fattening; which is the 
1 general uſe to which they apply all the 
hilly country; and it is very remarkable, 
that the graſs is equally good to the tops of 
the higheſt mountains. At the ſummit of 
Mam Tor, which is the higheſt en in 
Derbyſhire, is an excellent paſture. They 
buy in cows for fatting the! beging of 
May, at g l. and fell them fat in autumn 
for about 8 5. A good acre and an Half 
will fatten one; but of ſome it "takes two 
acres. Some farmers, [beſides their cows, 
keep many ſheep. All theſe. hills have 
been improved in the manner above men- 
tioned with lime alone: none of them in 
3 worſt tracts let for leſs khan 59. many 


for 


A „ Nr r 
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for 10. and 125. The whole country 
around Caſtleron at an average 15 5, per acre. 
Mr. Hall of that town has brought ſome 
into culture by paring and burning, and 
after turnips, ſowing hay-ſeeds and white 


clover with oats, and the graſs thus gained 


has much exceeded that in the common way. 
Tpheſe improvements of moors are car- 
ried on to great extent in the Peat; they 


reach to Bowden, Middlsæals: about Outer- 
. fet many hundred acres are done. From 
Tiagſiveil to Bakewell all improved. From 


Buxton to Ghapel, much is done; but in 
the n from: Maat to . mah . 


eee eee 
every day; in particular the duke of Devon- 
faire is advancing his eſtates to a mae 


higher ihe thats Ine: r t bent 


Upon this whole ſyſtem of IR | 
walts land, I ſhall venture a few remarks. 
In the firſt place it is to be obſerved, that 


che riſe of rents on ineloſing is uncommonly 
2 | from 25. 6d. to 124. * much 


of; nor is it t for 900 land albeddyci in cul- 


Nr but or "waſte land to * improved, 
and | 
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and at the tenants expence : the ſubdividing 
walls, with from 30. to 455. per acre in 


lime, are very heavy charges, to come with 
a'riſe of 8 5. or 10 5. on land, much of it 


as black as night with ling. Moors have 
been encloſed, and are private property 


ready for inclofing in many parts of the 
north of England, without a mortal's think- 
ing of the work; but here the whole coun- 
try is improved at once by an ineloſure. 
I attribute this in a very great degree to 
the raiſing rents. How it came to paſs 


that the landlords of this country ſet ſo high 
a value on their land, I know not; but 
when they valued it ſo much, and let it 


accordingly, tenants did the ſame, and 
found it was impoſſible for them to live 
without going quickly to work with im- 


pProvements; this raiſed aſpirit of induſtry; 


land at 1 5. 6 d. an acre is not valued by a 


tenant; a few ſtraggling ſheep will pay the 


rent; no other uſe will ever be made of 
it: but raiſe it to 10. ſuch} ſlevens con- 
duct then will not do, the ſoil muſt be ap- 


plied to ſome other uſe; or che farmer 
ſtarves. In the north of England, I have 


od as any of 


rode over tracts of moors as g 


— 


9 „ 


——— — N r 


What a riſe is it from 25. 6d, to 12 5; rent, 
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theſe: and though the landlords: have a 
right of ineloſing whenever they pleaſe, yet 
no improvements are thought of. This is 
ovvring to the land being let at 1s, or 2 5. an 
acre: were thoſe landlords to raiſe the 
moors to. 104. we ſhould ſoon. ſee them 
improved. I made theſe remarks, and rea- 
ſoned in the ſame manner in the regiſter of 
my Tour through that country, and I have 
now the ſatisfaction of producing as ſtrong 
an inſtance as Poon of the truth of thoſe 
ſentiments.— Land for which little is 
paid, of whatever kind it be, will be little 
conſidered by a tenant; but that for which 
much is paid, uu, be well managed, or 
he goes to jail: a moſt feeling argument. 


beſides walling, and 406. liming! Tracts 
of land formerly incloſed, have actually 


been in poſſeſſion of ſeveral tenants in this 


country, and made no more of than the 
commons; that of feeding a fem ſheep: 
but on the general riſe of rents on the new. 
incloſures, theſe old ones have been ; raiſed 

in the ſame manner; then, and not till then, 
have they expended the 40. an acre in 
a! So that raiſing the rental to near ſix 
= 2 RET, times 
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times its former height, only induced the 
tenant to lay out in one year more money 
than he would have expended in five cen- 
turies. And it is here well known, that 
they make more money with their new 
rents, than ever _ did with their ow : 
ones. 8 | 
Reſpecting the management of err im- 
Kut there is no reaſon to think it 
ſo advantageous as it might be with the 
aſſiſtance of paring and burning: the 
farmers here omit that huſbandry, rather 
to ſave expences than for any other reaſon: 
lime they have ſo great an opinion of, that 
they would not vary their conduct in that 
manure. Mr. Hall's trials ſhew that paring 
is highly adviſeable: Lime alone, is ſome 
time before it brings the graſs in any great 
perfection; the firſt year it is flight ; and 
the ſecond much inferior to what it is after- 
wards; whereas in the paring method, a 
great crop of turnips is ſure to be gained, 
which are infallibly followed by a very 
conſiderable one of oats, 9 of 10 quarters 
at an average per acre : with thoſe oats the 
graſſes are ſown, while the land is in high 
order for the aſhes; if the proper choice of 
| ſeeds 
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ſeeds be taken into the account, there can 
not be a doubt but a moderate quantity of 
lime then applied, will contribute in a ſupe- 
rior manner to bringing a good paſture than 
in the method here followed; While the 
two crops of turnips and oats, will much 
more than pay the whole expence of the 
improvement; and leave a conſiderable 
Profit beſides: and that the graſs will be 
muchh better, is allowed by the moſt know 
ing farmers in this country; a fact that is 
the e cel alone, Ayn eker 
rien, 1 
But in this * K theſe . chair 
neglect of ſainfoine is unpardonable. I 
rode over many extenſive tracts of their 
hills, the ſoil a fine liebt dry loam on a 
ſhivering limeſtone. The graſs on it in 
ſome places good, but in others full of old 
ant-hills, covered 6 or 8 inches deep with 
moſs, ſo that you ſeem, in walking over 
them, to tread on velvet: The product and 
| profit of ſuch graſs, I am very confident, is 
not a third of what ſainfoine would yield: | 
No land could be more adapted to this noble 
graſs; which would here yield 2 ton f 
5 _ an acre, and an — worth 7x. 
6d. or 
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64. or 8 4. an acre, I cannot avoid recom- 
nding this article of culture to the Peat 


farmers ; ; they wauld find " p e 3 


eg d 


Farms around Magee a are any 
from 30 J. to 60 I. a year; ſome few from 
100. to 2004. The ſoil is a light dry 


loam on lime: ſtone. Old incloſures let all 
from 20. to * an acres. the new ones 
at 12 . | 


The St of DET 
1. Turnipss 4. Oats = 
2. Oats F. Laid down to gr 
3. Oat. or elſe fallow. 


A more execrable round of crops. 1 : 
hardly be found. Some ſow. clover with 


No. 5. which laſts 1 n then 
6. Wheat or ats. | 
They plough for wheat (of wiki grain 


however they ſow very little) three or four 


times; ſow 3 buſhels per acre, and reap on 


a medium 2 5 buſhels. For barley they ſtir - 


thrice, ſow 4 buſhels, and gain at an aver- 
age 5 4 quarters. For oats they give but 


one ploughing, ſow 7 buſhels an acre, and 


reckon the average crop at 7 quarters. 


3 give four aid for turnips; 


never 


% 
r A —— OR» a2 nc — 


— — 


—— 
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never hoe; uſe them for beaſts and 
ſheep fed on the ground: but ſome farmers 
draw them and lay on graſs for n The 
wy riſes from 50s. to 41. etre 
: Potatbes ate pretty much cultivated, And 
a inſeveral methods, both in the lazy bed way; 
and alſo on a fallow. - They have no gene- 
ral rule about the ſlicing them, being uſed 
both in ſlices and alſo whole ſets. All are 
in rows} and they are kept tolerably clean: 
The crops riſe from 300 to bo buſhels; 
of the value of 40 J.: After them they ſow 
wurde e or eee and are ſure of excellent 
W 1 +65 30-4 .:.55 nan Ya 2 
Ein the Wanigemert is: their e 
they attend moſt to lime, as mentioned 
above. They never fold their ſheep. Para 
ing and burning is executed at the expence 
of 205. an acre. They never chop their 
ſtubbles, and they ſtack much of their hay 
in the fields. They houſe their cattle. ; 
Good graſs lets from 40% to 50. an 
acre: and they reckon that quantity ſufficiz 
ent for ſummer feeding a cow. The breed 
of cattle is the long horned; The cows 
give 2 gallons of milk a day, but fome up 
to 5. The winter food, hay andſtraw: 
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They fatten their fine e 15 0 


40 ſtone. 
Flocks of ſheep riſe” to 1000; © 


Derwent and Hope, &c. in the woodland» 


they have flocks up to 4000 no folding. 
The profit is lamb and wool; the firſt 45. 


6 d. the latter 15. 6d. Their winter food 
hay or turnips. They know n 0 : 


thing of the rot. 
In tillage, they reckon 10 ba cingefs 
ſary to 100 ucres of ploughed ground: ule 


2 or 3 at length, without a driver, and de 


1 acre a day. The depth they ploughi is 


from 3 to 4 inches: The price 6. an acre. 


The annual expetice of a horſe 641. They 
plough their ee at eb. 


_ ſwing ploughs. 


They did uſe oxen, but they are now | 


left off 8 
In the ſtocking bam, oe cnn 400 ke 


neceſſary for one af 100. a year. 
Land ſells at 30% years . Mok 2 


of the country tythesfree. 221484 
Poor rates 15. ee e in 3 places 


3s. The riſe within 0 20 "oP has 
been doubling, _ | 


The employment of the women dds 


Vor. I. VVV 


——Ü— —ũzü⁰4d̃ ——— ᷑æ §—ß re een Sc 
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dren is dy in the lead mines. All 
drink We I NN > BOOK 12D: 
. LABS Dunn 1 1018 
5 n 1. and: . A I 1191 
In hayaime, 17 6. i 
In winter, A. 1107, 1 . 3 $9 0 wel 


Head-man's wages, 9% [LES 213777. S051 4 
Ft Next ditto, 74. — | 4: 14. 3. 4 21 1111 Y { NEA. 
r i % 100 Of 1 non 95 Air 


ann en 335 roplify fur, 
3 cake e 21149 tg) 
n bannt oi 6d. 8 02 


on 


246. — 4m > + —T — — py * [1 


Thaching' wheat, od. three buſhels, | 


. 
* 


—— barley 29 a quarter. F noo? 


4 
: "A % 1 
2 A di 2 


_ — hay * oats, 14. ditto. 655 27 ; F Se | 


— 
13 
A 
74 


— — in harveſt, 6d and board. 10 AY 


ia hay4ime, G 21090 al, 20g 
1. | 64% nh n 50! 
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Bacon e h 0 Hifi 
Potatoes ö 
Labourer's Neun 4 mz\ ec 
Their; firing, 40. tog οσ D 

In my return from the 3 aka 
road to Chᷣeſterſteld. From Middleton thitherg 
is ſome-waſte land; a; black moor, but not 
many miles acroſs. I remarked ſome fields 
of corn taken from the moor, with the large 
grit ſtones left in them; the expence of 
removing would be e but the incofi- 
dvr e100 flo eiche abng ad (s 1p | 


a5 


n 


* ELDEN-ROLE,/ between LAH! and Malls. 
ſcuull Mountain, is reckoned. one of the wonders 
of the Peak: It is a great chaſm in a rocky hill, 
down which you look petperidicularly among 
clefts of ir6okyiithe eren ier great: but you 

do not ſee above ſiæty or ſeventy, feet. A 
ſtone thrown down, ſounds for exactly half a 
minute; the meaſure by ſound and the noiſe not 


- gradually: dying away, ꝓproyes very clearly that 


the common tales of its being immenſely de 
are mere vulgar errors; or at beſt but ideal. 
The. Peu - bole, commonly called the: Devil 
4 by no means anſwered c me; the mouth of 
it is a very fine cavern; and that part of it withiũ 
where longeſt, che ſame; the natural arches tt 
alſo curious, but all the reſt has very litten 
ing in it; a poorer fabje&-for a poem coul 
ſcarcely be-found, or ed in a 1 5 
daun „ n en 20 Les Foy 8 


* a 2 2 2 * * by Lea | 
A. - 4 * 
1 


o 
o 
. . — —— 
> 


| 5 55 rocks: but it is ſo much 3 
various other — 
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venience of leaving them-is not ſo great as 
that of ſcattered trees, as W roots wor 


branches damage the corn 


About Cheſterfield che ſoil we an gehen a 
Wellen with ſome tracts of elay. The 
average rent about 175. an acre; the coun- 


try has been raiſed much, except the eſtates 


of Mr. Clarke of Sutton: I had not an op- 
portunity for particular examination; but I 
conclude of oourſe, that that gentleman's 


_ eſtate! is eultivated i in a more flovenly man- 


ner chan the lands of his . who 


cro nate hi the. ; {08-3120 
7 e Ming {Ein : 


2 8 l GIST © 41 (th Al 4:5 MT * bo 8 i 


** 


N * Tarts. ry patty 1 N 5 "Core 75 * | 


Leaving G eos aan Tits 
pect = over which th 25 5 — 


| 25 


che bels vale e region below. 5 5 
enlivened by vi 


Miene. * oor fat MBS 
"Middleton dale: has b | mentione 


= id. deſcribed, t 
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415 Fallow: 4. peaſe Ne 
2. Wheat IM "3 Turnips Lace 

; 3. Oats A at 6. Barley. nl 
This introduction of a fallow on hnd | 
chat will do for * "von bad huſ- 
I 3 18 
R love for one yeat, 
2. Whennt dunged or limead 
2 46 . OU (147 2 5. Wheat 64 Cab LION 
They lough + or fix times for 2 


wt. For Benz they Kr once or Gelee, 
ſow 4 buthels, dg 105 Juarters. They 
give but one earth for oa bats, ſow 4 or 5 
buſhels and reckon the eee in at 6 
or 7 quarters. For peaſe they plough but 
on ance, WW 3 2 of or 4 buſhels; never hoe 
them. the crop aboutz20: buſhels. 1 
Fier tit nips they plöugh 5 ör 6 times, 
live them twice or thrice, and eat them on 
the land wirkt ffieep; but we kagekk wen 
they ſometimes draw, and give” them to 
beaſts. on graſt fields. Others give them 
under ever with hay or ſtrawy to eat, and 
Well littered: Slieing them, that the beaſts 
map fed ths, we d 080 uncemman. 
& {il oct. 43 Phe 


416 1 f p ; , 3 * 
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1 EATS peck the jor 3 woos 35 1. 


te 4s. 8-404 
Their elorer oe mow gt and fed | 


tt if 


they: ths ür Werds 


times; and manure the land at the rate of 


20 loads of long dung per acre? the foil 


they chuſe, the light hazel loam: Their 


cCrops are generally great; : oftentim fo r 


high as 30%/. an acre. Barley they * 


after them; and get very great erops. c 


In reſpect to manuring, their chief de- 
pendanee i is on lime, which they lay on 


fpr every. thing; a comman quantity is 100 


buſhels' ger acre, at ' the expence of os. 


| che effect of it very good. They never 


fold their ſheep. Their hay they ſtack at 


 home' but never chop their ſtubbles. 


They ſometimes form gompoſts of dung, 
lime, and earth, for graſs lands: and they: 
reckon coal aſhes good for turnip land. 
.'Opyered drains filled with tones Ang 


alten made in this tieighbourliq0d, 


The beſt graſs land Jets at 2 55. "ls acre i 


they uſe it chiefly for milch e cows; 1 acre 
17 to ſummer feed one. The breed, ; 


Y N e a 
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all long horns, and the quantity of milk 
given in a day by good cows, from 4 to 6 
gallons. The annual product of each 67. : 
As to hogs, they keep none, on the account 
of cows. The winter. ow be 490 in 
the houſſem. INR 
Swine they fatten ae mags" 30 FRY 0 
- The general management of ſheep, is, 0 
buy them off the commons at Michaelmas ; 
and ſell: the lamh and ewe fat: they buy at 
10s. and ſell the couples at 204 The 
winter food, graſs and hay. The fleeces 
4:46. each. The rot is common here, and 
they attribute it to the quick luxuriant 
growth of, graſs, from. rains, and alſo from. 
ſprings: Foc but no prings will rot in a dry 
ſeaſon. yl val io oc ioc lot 
In reſpect of their tillagg3, the, teams are 
| hardly to he ſeparated from their, brood” 
maxes ga farmer with Soc of ploughed 
ground will generally phave, 4 mares and 4 


Colts. re They ployghy with 3 at length, 


and do an acre a, day, dhe depth 3 inches, 
and the price < 6 9. Only badge 


uſed, . The angual .£xpence of fa hore. they, 
reckon at '61. TOS, Stubbles for, a fallow. 


are not t broken. up till the ſpring ſowing | is 
a2 Bid | | Q 4 | Over, 
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over, and in an horſex 
. 8 ftr maar 

Wa, A cue, horſes and d. 
| LOL. a day. An rr i 
| eee ee neceilry'to ock a 
farm of 100 l. a ear. 

Fythes are generally eee 
Poor rates 25. in the pound; which i is 
double what they were twenty years ago. 
The employment of the women n e 
ſpinning; all drink te. 

There are bur few leaſes weirted i in this 
country. The farmers cnrgy their nn he 
miles, 5 


- LABOUR. a een 
| Is Harveſt, T3, 6 d. and board. GAG 
In hay-time, ditto. 5 5 + 7 29 
In winter, 16. and beer. 
Mowing graſs, 2s, and beer. EVAL 
Hoeing turnips, Gu. and beer, the firſt tirtie 5” 
the ſecond is done by the day. 
'Threſhing wheat, 8 d. a load of 3 W 


—cqc, die 

— — oats, 6 d. ditto. „ hip 8 
; 1a! mages 10h 15 BOY -& id 

Next ditto, 6 ON 02d , 


Lache, nr 
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Maids; 1 rota $6 nn eee 1 
 Womebia day in harveſt, 8 d. and ts: 
—— gene Ge” 
—— winter, 6, . 
The cle of . one hind, | 
A cart, 11 4 : A jap N bg oth 15 
Harneſs per borſe, 1 L. . W 
Shoeing, 15. „ - Eee th % bY TED! 


early . PROVISIONS, 
Bread, per 1b. 14. el 

Cheeſe, = - 4 9 
Butter 2 @ ack TI LF 
Beef, a taiod 590 F 8 1 F YH a 

en . 
TS ONTO 
Pork, . - -_ 3 TS lg 4arvzols;, 
Milk, nor Ox d. per pint; 4201901 
Potatoes, =; 4 pen peck.) 1+ 
Candies J = — 3 : perilb.- lden 
Soap, Rp bib —— 
Labourer's houſe- rent, 2 L to 34. 

Coals, 5 5. 6 d. a ton, carriage 1 
The town of Cheſterfield has nothing to 
entertain a eller, unleſs he chuſes to 

1's 2 admire 


+ 
* 


>. en 
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admire the ingenuity of a crooked. ſteeple. 
ite, full of Hogurtbis idea of 


che line of-beantY 1 form 1 
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whit has very 
the great e per 
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294 ar ound Lawton near Baer ry 


. in W 1 I have gained | by .1 the yery 


obliging attention of Colonel St. Tl * 


. of Park-Hill. 


Farms riſe from 200. to . 500. a year; 


the average about 60 l. The foil is in 


general a light hazel loam on grit, and 


lime-ſtone; but they have ſome clay. The 
rent 86. an acre on a medium: : Their 


courſes of croꝑs as follow: : | 
1. Fallow Be = Beans or oats: 
2. Wheat or harley * 


This i is the open field courſe. 5 


In the incloſures, 8 3 
1 Turnips 3. Beans 
| 1 Barley oF Fr 4. Wheat. 
{i Turvips | 3. Clover 
*. Barley - 4. Wheat. 


1. F eee 


IM Batley a een 


y : 
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* plough from four to fix | times for 
het ſow 10 pecks — acre; and gain 
at a medium 18 bufhels. For barkey they 
ſtir from four to fix times in fallowing ;. bu 
after turnips only once: ſow 3 buſhels per 
| acre about the end of March or the begin- 
ming of April: the mean crop they reckon 
3 quarters. For oats they give but one 
earth, ſow four buſhels, generally in Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March, and 
gain in return about 4 quarters. They ſtir 
but once for peaſe, o 10 Pecks; never 
hoe them; the crop 22 buſhel s. 
For beans they plough no more than PS 
peaſe; ſow 4 buſhels; and * return 
21 buſhels on an dveragmſGGmee. 
Rape they ſometimes e; Prepare for 
it by fallowing; the produce zi quarters an 
_ acre of ſeed; Wer Tow ane aterch and 
en fail of good crop. 
For turnips they plough from four to fix 
dümes ; veryrrithergr them hand hoe; only 
here and there u farmer, who i much be- 
yond his neighbours; about enough to 
prove by the purchaſing: price, that an acre 
hotd; is worth two unhoed. They feed 
chem on the land by ſheep and beaſts: 
** * | 8 ſome 


5 . 
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ſome fe are tied up to fatten on them; in 
nich method they find the crop to g 
much the fartheſt: one acre will finiſh the 
fatting of four beaſts, each -of- 40 ſtone. 
'The IE e ors is on an 1 
SN ICE 10 
Their en they cothitionily fre kerl; 
and then mow it for ſeed, of which the 
erop is about 3 'baſkels yo acres, . _ 
from 1 to 2 * tons. N 
In reſpect ee / ROT Bud note 
exceeds paring. and burning the old fwarthi, 
ſowing either erheat or turnips after BY 
Sometimes they get forward crops of the 
latter, and feed them off time enough for 
heat, in which method they fever fail of 
great crops. r e err en coſt 
15 6. an acre.” 
50 Mele this Arle NR ina to 
the farm- yard; but ha ve nd idea of chop- 
ping their wheat ſtubbles for littering them. 
Pigeon's dung they ſometimes ſpread on 
their barley lands, mn ern acre, 
at 8. a quarter. ede 
The beſt graſs land lets at 20 6. an ae 
they generally mow it; àn acre and Half 
* fee for ſummer feeding a coοm 
. Ik̃ heir 


Their b . nd all bag horned: the 5 
average quantity of milk per diem; 2 + 8 
lons, but the beſt cos give ſix gallons, 
Mr. Mathewmans: of Grumpton has had 
15 b. of butter a week from one OW. The 
average of total products per cow 4 l. but 
good ones riſe to 64. They are not well 
acquainted with the huſbandry of making 
their dairies maintain great numbers of 
fwine ; but to ten. cows. they keep in the 
proportion. of : about two ſows.; Their cows 
are in winter, kept. chicfly..ig,the; houſe. 
Their ſwine fare. up to 25 ſtone: 20. the 
F buyriok 339 4993 ao wins 
| Flocks of 2 from, $9.4% 995, their 
food in ner hay. Tb. average fleece 
42. _ LEON RO” 3. 
In their — os reckon.G, hogſes. ne 
ceſſary to. 100 acres, of arable land; ale 
three or four in a plough; and do an acre 
a day; .from 2:to 6 inches deep. The 
price of, ploughing 56. an acre, They 
reckon the annual expence of a horſe: to 
amount to 7 /. They .kng' u. Bling of 
. ſtrax into chaff abb Hide 
Some oxen they uſe, generally nr in a 
| + ale: that they will do. as 
N 8 much 
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much or more than the ſame number of 
 hogles 5:and- yet their horſes are goed ones. 

The time of breaking ſtubbles for à fal- 
low, extends from November to May.” The 
plougho are alf Rotberum ones. s 
The hire of a cart, three h orſes; and 
driver” & day, 6 62 l 5.146 Agi 8 Ps AG 

In the hiring” and Rocking farms; "they 
reckon that 450 J. is nectffary for one of 
100 U a year; but that 500 J. is requiſite to 
22 well; they divide chat Ln 

NE OS * . 
Six horſes = 1 72 0 

6 Com, 4088. 1 36 

10 —_— lsst £4 30 n 

„ce Slbep: . 78 ). Mg": 8 

Swine, — 2 — * 2 1⁰ 
2 Waggens ns“ Verbs [1 . 35 8 
Ph: 23 Carts: © ph 16 bn * . "26" 0 5 
* Ploughs, Sig 3 3 Ur: 
* n N nrg —_ 
of Rotters,” HO AA oy Z ATIL AN DOI 1 16 
- Hathels, 2 9 a * . 5 N 
apc e Fact L 

| Houſbold and airy lebte 100 8ww˖ 
4 Went — — A e wow 


R ? x" 
Fa 1 EC F&-3 3 « # x 7. 4 H 75 1 1 85 ts ha. < 2 p 
* 


Carry over, 


——m—) ͤ 2 2 — 


m— ras, 15. FPS OT, wr. 
—— ſainfoine, 15. 4d. to 15. va. * 


| Hoein g. turn 
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443 Brought ov rr, 11588 3 — 38. "Fab get: 
Ton charges, el * Nonne 0 


| Hauser deere, HA e 
1 Man, hn rift. 59 8. 0 0 
e 
I Maid. 


| 4.9 9! — +. nd hary co. oft, a Sl ' #3... 
— un hay and ar 1 6 Boot. 


1 — 


1 ebe , 0 8g 


1 Y - — 

* — 8 5 . ; * \ - £2 "TM 
rern rr a wiz. 5 . AT £ _ 2 
1232 11 4 42 wt #3 5-34 3. af & Hh + a; 5 * N 4 

8 'T 5 re * . 
1. 1 9 7 4 48112 * rr B+ x; #48 * x EY 
ind: Hy (heir g dh or aid et ſt 
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Land ſells at 1 Ha: 


| "_ N 22-4 * 
© | * e 


LARS. 


In harvel, 95. eee G 


Inchay-time, ditto. d 
In winter, 15. 24 a day... Toa OC 
Reaping wheat,” 45. Tod. to 36. ns 


Mowing barley, and binding; 3 1 


39. 0 4 8 | 2 8 


* 


ips, 67. the two hoeings. 

Plaſhing a hedge,. and: repairing. the duch, 
30d. an acre. of a8 yards... wine kc 

Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. buſhel, 2048 

. rye, 2 d. ditto, 8 


— — 


. . Gs 8 a — * 
N * * * ; an; a» wo * w * „ 1+ » E Th Ll . . 
* 2 by * n - 7 
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Thraſhing barley, 13. 3 4. per ee 


3 cats, Is. ditto. Fi ; 


*. 


— peaſe 2 bens, 7⁴ the Jas 

buſhels. » If * 
Making faggots, %a hundred.” | A — 
Wages of firſt man, 94. AT 5 355 : 
Ditto 6f * next, 81. r 


s, L 
. 


FT. 


wy 
1 4 . 4 þ 4 
Vt, "© LE ** 4 K a. 


e abit 104. el 
Other ditto, 3 J. 1 ay: 
ne 16 | 
In hay-tane; G. and beer. 
In winter, 4 4. 6 e 3 


51 


Value of a mathe board, ory a werk; his 


* 1 7 off. "qa © 4 


Riſe of labour, «fur 420 yan? 


N He's 15 
a d. 1 . $453 - . 2 4692 * 
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94 1 88. 7 * wh. of 7. N 
2 ” 
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Soap; per pound, 6 d. 7 1270 ei ft; 1714 


Labourer's houſe-rent, 3 1175 ie — — 

| Goals, 1 5%, 6 d. for 35 cm. | SAS 

4 8 BUILDING. 2 _ 

Oak timber] 104. to 25. 1 UAE 

Aſh, 8 4. 5 f 0 p 35 922 1 5:1 3 2 885 
Elm, 64 eke e Eo 01 1 15 

A carpenter 4 day, 1 Is. FR DET | . 

| A maſon and thatcher, ditto... 4 HC] 

Stone walls in mortar; ncaa 3 

64. a rood, 7 yards long by 1 higb, and 

18 inches] thick; getting the ſtones 14. 

and lime 6 d. in all. 32 that is, 10 for a 

wall 6 feet high |" beſilles leading. TYM 

Farm-houſes all of ſtone and fl; eo '7 ug 

There are many worſe ſyſtems of a 15 | 

dry than the preceding; tho“ it is by no- 

means free from obj ions. e erops in 

85 general are not ſo conſiderable as they ought * 

X do be on a hazel loam ; this 1 is much pwang . 

= to their not hocing. their turnips,” which 

certainly affects, not. only. the crop inlelf, is 

but all that Tacceed i in the coupſe. Beans . 

they never hoe, and yet make them a fallow | 

crop, following them with wheat ; this. is. 

running the land tod much: © Me Aden of 

| JO” 28 ſ uch as 2 15 beans, 

W 


— — * 
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2 equal to Hallows, | is founded on their 


F.4+ 3 


may be Eve as clean as the farmer ite, 
| XK beatis and turnips Are well Hoed, they 
ought to be eſteemed fallows bu 


ut it is 
very pernicious to rank unhoed ctops in 

e ſame claſs. Wheat 18 bulhels 7 per acte 
is not anſwerable to the other particulars of 
the huſbandry ; Hor ate 3 quarters of barley 
of 4 4 of oats. 05 be mentioned under | circum- 
ne that Would To much increaſe them. 
But the contraſt, between the hoed and un- 
hoed turnips, 18 ' ſiſficiently ſtriking the 
value of the formef being do uble to "at: of 


"TI #3 3; : 


the latter, "ſpeaks clearly 90 folute. neceſ- 


15 73 — 4 


fity « of that 3 practice being univer fa among 
E N 15 1 oP 8. hi Fre 
hs EW 135 A : 
ployghc 60 Wik 


101 


n two pocen prep erous '{ this 


; 12 hazel b 4h bar eing 
rhore 2p 


"Fe, 2 


isa point that would be retnedi ed utdoubt- 
elly. . ' Colonel, St, Leger. ſet chem a better | 
exam ple, which 0 one 1 would apprehend 1 muſt 4 


: have effeQ i in "time; 2 their compariſon be⸗ 


| tween horſes and oxen is very C ms Ive, and ; 
yet they uſe the former chiefly: * it is 1 
cul clearly to account for this. 

ER 2 A much 
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| A much better huſbandry would be fou 4 
among them if the farms were larger: 
they are too ſmall for any ſpirited huſbandry,” 
At Gatgfirl four miles from Part- Hill, 
i are ſome variations which deſerve nating. 
- | Farms are of much the ſiae with thoſe 
| juſt minuted. The fail, hand—day— 

and lime-ſione land: R borders 
| on Shirewood foreſt; and incl udes ſome of 
it; all which 3 is a light, ſand. "The x rent of 
So foreſt land is 4a 2 an acre; 7 of the old 
incloſures I 2 5 & - ;, Average o of both. 104. 


Des 8 . *% ſe of crop, 2 5 +1 2 A. 8 8 | 
Th 22 2 Ga 
1. Torn * 3. Clover I year p 
Des N 15 £2 BY | 4 T: 4 8 1 1 220 #1 

2. Bar f Wheat, 


in fd. 5 thy 


| eat they plo buch He 6 times, fo fow 
10 pecks, 1 Feap c on iy medium from 15 
to 26 buthels. For 1 rye, after Wheat, which h 


1s ſometimes raftiſed, they r but. one: 
ſow 2 buſhels, a 12 5 To 24. gn y fiir but. 
once for barley; ſow 3 buſhels, Lad gain 
on an average FE £ 1 7 For r bats they 


HIST 11533 17 


1 plough | but once, tow 4 buſhels ; the crop 
5 quarters, They give þ but. 4 earth . 
peaſe, ſow 10  pecks;, never 5 the n 


"Ty 2 hoe; 


Pier 25 buſh 133 
* 5 For 


* l * 211 3 72 * 
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For turnips they plou gh from four to 
fix times; ſome are hoed, but very badly; 
none "Wy completely, and yet the hoed are 
better by 305. an atte than the common 
crops. On the fands they feed them With 
avi 2 Ke. ſometimes they draw for fatting 
beaſts. One acre will, in fall feeding, 
Kaen 5 or 6 beaſts. The average price 
ag. acre about 50 f.; but they riſe to 47. 
Cover they mow twice for hay, and 
gain 4. tons per acre. . 
Tares are but little cultivated. But Mr. 
John Edd, on of Cateferd has ſown them ; 
the firſt crop, he feeds; and as ploughed 
the ſecond i in, as. A dreſſing for wheat: _He 
has alſo fed his horſes with it. © * 
Watte land, that is the foreſt, is ſome= 
times improved i in this place. Their me- 
thod is, firſt, to ub ae whins, &c. then 
| they plough it, and le ene it for Aa whole 
yer; on two earths they then ſow rye or 
mallin; and get good cops; after this 
crop of tye, they take anbther of oats, and 
with them la "down with ray-grafs for 
ſheep, Theſe two crops of corn together 
are very bad huſbandry; they can be Had 
7 * from the old turf; and in ſo bad a 
1 method 
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method as ploughing it, and doing nothing 
more for a twelvemonth, theſe crops muſt 
nearly exhauſt the ſoil, and leave it in a 
bad. ſtate to lay down; the firſt grop cer? 
tainly ought te be turnips, fed on the land; 
and then. oats.or barley and | e graſs ſeeds, 
Lime they uſe commonly 3. lay a chal⸗ a 
fron per acre, at the erpence of 11 P% Ar 
_ riage included; for turpips, they fin 3 it. of 
Fe | great. ſervice; 3. If; laſts 3 or 4. years. | 
ey do not chop their ſtubbles ; * but their 
Cattle they keep j in the yard.chicfly., They 
buy a good deal of mapure zt W. orkſop, 
from 2.5, 64: to t9..35. 2, load; lay 12, Joads 
per acre, and find it laſts, three crops,. 
+ The beſt grafs lets at 35; an acre; the ey 
mow. it, or feed cows : : an, acre and, quar- 
ter; are ſufficient to carry a a coy through the 
ſummer. The breed of cattle i is the long- 
horned. The gvgrage quantity of milk fer 
cow 3 gallons, + Mr. Eddjfon has had fome 
that gave 9 gallons a day, ;The annual 
product 7 J. To 10, cows they, keep 2 ſows, 
winter the y keep them in the houſe. 
Their ſwine fat vp. to 2 5 fone 16 the 2 
average; . „ 
* of ſheep riſe to 3009. The profit 


£ # | " they 
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Heh at! 5 l. a head: which is ſo 
ſcandalouſly low, that it much behoves 
more ſpirited farmers to ſet in earneſt about 
gaining a better breed; for mote profitable 
ſheep might certainly be kept at the ſanie 
expence; this is proved clearly enough by 
the ſheep of Mr. Eddjfon above-mentioned, 
ho has gained a very good and profitable 
breed by hiring : a tup of Mr. Bakewell. of 
Diſoky ;, and he finds that his new ſheep. 
are kepr on the ſame-food and, at as {mall 
an ECXPENCE as his old. foreſt { ſtock: an in⸗ 
ſtance of Which is his" turning the ſame 
number as before on to a ſtinted common, 
ank f "finding them to thrive Juſt as well as 
the inferior breed —— The foreft ſheep 3 are 
commonly kept i in wintef 6n what they can 
find, with ſcarcely any afſiſtaji.; from hay 
or tyrnips.” The average fleece is 3/ . ; 
In. their tillage they® © reckon | 6. Horſes 
neceſſary 4 for 100 acres of plougtied Jand : 
uſe two in a plough, and do an acre 4 day; ; 
the depth about 5 inches, ang the price 5 * 
an Acre.” Harrowing 1 17. + he annual ex 
: bene of a horſe they reckon at 101. They 
in e know 198 of eating Araw 


my . £® 41 14 An 
„ into 


* „ 
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! 
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2 haf; bur dr, Eads has ratet 


for ſome time. ili ien watotabat.: 
Then ſtubbles they plough before: Chrii= 
mate 22 age 4 8 6 ere Coe 
The hire of a cart, three dee, ade 
driver, a day, 669. 
In the hiring and ſlocking farm "we e 
reckon 10001. neceſſary for a  fatid ne 
200 acres, 100 L a year; and they dvi 
that ſum in the follo wi ing manner; PP 
ſing the farmer a ſpirited man, ** to 


at improvements, wa N II 


| E;., 7 43FV 286317: en! 

10 Horſce . + 136 
20 Young Sale, Ds OR 650 3 
$19; r \*, 44 $5 IEG 8; 
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| Bundry final impletn lente, ee 10 AS 
Garry over, „ Oy 
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= 2 $0 Aer 5: TOY 
| — Turnips, 0 * 35 a 


* 


Tou, 1 2 * 1074 


w eie are ches taken with 5 
or four hundred pounds; the conſequence 
of Which is, "thy Rat 
E 5 5 
Mx. Edius, eee e 
i — more than onde has proved 
himſelf ſuch by ſome other partigulars. His 
improvement of a bog is, I believe, origi- 
nal; it is certainly curious; The field con- ; 
rains eight acres; vas rented at 35. an acre: 
Mr, Edgjfon began the improvement * 
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by cutting ſome open drains, at the expence 
of d. and 10 d. fer acte of 28. yards; the 
whole came to 7]. 7 & He then carted 
on to it 1003 loads of ſand and earth, 
40 buſhels each; they were catried 300 
yards; the expence ro s. 6 d. per 40 loads. 
After this he carted om 400 loads of twitch 
graſs, at 1 5. each, 20 l. This artiele of 
impiovement muſt ſound ſo very odd, that 
a little explanation is neceſſary: the country = 

is chiefly ſand, and the weed moſt common 
on all the fands of this country" is twitch. 
The quantity of it is truly aſtoniſhing: 
You hear the farmers talk of 2 or 300 loads 
of twitch: Picked © off their land in a familiar 
manner, as if it was not at all 'extraordi- 
nary: — this is ſo much the caſe; that I was 

' induced, after L had been in the e ebuntry-a 
ſhort time, almoſt to think it. a neceſſary 5 
evil: but the whole is certainly owi ; 
bad vr for- I found char the belt AX 
cultivated: fields had the leaſt of it; and Mr. 
Eddiſon aſſuged: me, that the eloſes Which 
he had gotten into good order, were per- 
fectly free from twitch: It is the running 
two or three erops together that fills the 
land withuthis weed: ſome very capital ſlo- 


Vvens 
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vens aſſert that twitch, is a very good friend 
to the farmer; and that they ſhould not be 
able to get any corn if the land was not full 
of i it. To attempt to reaſon with ſuch fel- 
lows, is an abſurdity. J was inclined to 
ſeize, a hedge-ſtake, in order to break it 

about the dee of one who Es this 
m lRM OST» off. ag Yo at 


4 


r. Eadiſon, on end to. aber * 
an this bleſſed commodity ſo much the 
ſtaple of his farm. that he had ample ma- 
terials for improvement: The twitch' takes 
root and forms a matted net-work of roots 
on the bog, ſo that it ĩs bound quite into a 
firm ſurface; and what is extremely re- 
markable, the twitch. vegetates in its new 
ſituation no longer than juſt to produce that 
effect; for a fine earpet of white elover pre- 
ſently riſes, and” likewiſe other valuable 
graſſes, ſo that in the following erops of 
hay the twitch is ſcarcely parceptible, and 
great that the meadow is now ſuoh as would 
let for a guinea an acre; I ſaw the crop of 
hay, and found it a very good one. The 
* cee is now a bog, and almoſt 

e ©  twallows. 
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ſwallows up the calves turned on it; the 
only-fock they venture ons. 
Ons ſpot of about half a rood was covered 
with 56 buſhels of lime; or above 400 per 
| acre. | The effect was making the ſurface 
ſound, but the graſs, the ſecond and third 
year, not ſo good as that from twitch te 5 
firſt —Lime alone, Mr. Eddjon does not 
recommend as profitable, for want of the 
twitch binding the ſurface firſt. Mixed 
with earth it is much better. The field is 
now very well worth a guinea an acre ; Mr. 
Eddiſin would not take that rent for it: the 
white clover is very | thick and luxuriant in 
many parts of it. In dry, burninx ns, 
he finds it of particular uſe, for it ſupports . 
 eattle well when he has no other food. 
This year be fed it from the 14th of Aprit 
to the 21ft 42 8 which he values at | 


: | * 
N ; : : 
| Ws : g A £ ; 1 iS : 
£ 7 - * 2 . — * % » 
: * -% 
„ 1 e . 
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100% Loads of A I 
64, fer 40. 4 * 6 
499 Loud of ch as 1. 20 0 
Mints, e 19 N 0 
Tou, 5 5 og 40 9 9 
Which lager gr, — 4 2 


The ketutn, if it amounts to. only 11 10. 
per acres is a profit 30 per Gans ae 
capital employed. 
here can be no Mode, Grow is * 
uſeful experiment, but that twitch may be 
= employed to a very profitable purpoſe ; but 
| | 2s I much hope that few will be able 5. 
N | to improve bogs, let me remark, that there 
is reaſon. to conclude it not altogether neceſ- 
ſary. The draining is here conſiderable : 
1 viewed: the cuts, and found them nume- 
rous and deep; theſe, with 8 quarters of 
me on 2 a rd, worked a great improve 
ment. wet apt equal. to that of land and 
lies; aria well; dhal in. the in 
that weight alone will improve. a hog; the 
2 oy the work, and then the 
dT: | Preſſure 


CT IC CEESN oo OE OEBEOS + LT. oi ap 
3 
; * 
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preſſure of 12 5 load of ſand per acre nearly 
effected the reſt: 50 load of twitch makes 
the weight yet greater, and conſequently 
muſt be of great ſervice: and when it rots, 
it certainly becomes a good manure. The 
white clover is by no means brought by we 
| twitch, but the ſand; an effect found be 
The great utility of preſſure on a hows Is 3 
ſeen in that improved by the Duke of Bridg- 
Water, at the head of his navigation, by 
carrying large quantities of refuſe ſtone on it. 
Mr. Eudiſon's method of improving foreſt 
lands is, firſt, to ꝓare and burn the ling, 
and ſow turnips, whichiihe hand-hOœs dean; 
after theſe he takes another crop, hich are 
worth from 40 . to 3 l. an acre: then bar- 
ley or oats; and then turnips again. After 
this crop he ſovrs barley or oats With ray. 
graſs and clover: this fyſtem of tillage ſo 
completely eradicates the ling and fern, that 
none of it tiſes again. The graſs this and 3 
would let for from 10 f. to yr. an acre- 
In feeding his teams, this Arewefge file 
has practiſed a method which promiſes to be 
very ſucceſsful; he has * a Win mill. | 
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The e path of che belt nn 


2. The 


CHEE. cen a a een. 
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45 The groove in which the whins are 
laid; and on which the wheel rolls. 


uy The wheel. tres” — 
1 1 A poſt fixed in 7 center of the «for 


to which the wheel is faſtened. 11 7 
When there is only 4 a to have rea 


courſe to, nothing muſt be taken but the 


young ſhoots of the whins; and with ſuch 
trouble one man can feed 6 horſes. ' But 


tif an acre was well eropped with them, he 
is confident it would winter 6 horſes; at 3 
or 4 years growth, the whole crop ſhould 


be taken, cut cloſe to the ground, and car- 


ried to the mill; in which the whins are to 


be bruiſed;, and then given to the horſes. 


They all prefer them even to corn; and will 
eat neither that nor hay while you let them 

have whins: they are further a very whole- 

ſome food, and remarkably hearty: In 


A 


bard; drawing work, they wilb do as much. 


and ſtand it as well as any horſes. fed in the 
common VE . goes ſhould: be 4 


the rg nite dy 
manner he reckons worth 5 g. a week per 
horſe; it is a gd 8 * Degen __ nine 


. of the * e de eee 
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Six horſes” fed bing erat 


at 5. „„ „ 4 "Gm 10 'S 


- ; * 2 4 * * 169 8 | 
The fourth | 2 £9 2 6 


which. 3 is the product Advis fer annum, 
ol whin land thus, applied. 1 aſked him. 
particularly about the number of horſes, 


He told me at firſt 104 but upon my caleu- 


lating the value, he replied, I don's think 
| Tam above the mark, but to obviate. objec- 
time, fot it drum at fix.” This improve- 


ment, it muſt be allowed, is of a moſt im- 


portant kind ; and certainly reduces the ex- 
_ pence of horſe-keeping more chan any other 
does well for whins ; 25. an acre- rent will 


yield vaſt crops ; and after the firſt planting, 


which coſts but little, for the-ſeed is cheap, 


will require no other expence or trouble | 


than the cutting for the horſes. A liorſe 
may certainly be thus well kept the ſix 
r. months for 2 4. 6d. labour excluded. 


Mr. Eddiſan keeps his cattle in the farm- 


wo during winter; and gains thereby 12 
 Joads of dung for every head of cattle win- 
K tered,” horſes or harned en 
A method of feeding with 1 praftiſed 


by 
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A. 
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by him, is Worfthybef tention: / he has 


erected a houſe; . of which Plate III. Fig. 2. 


is a tepreſentation: the horſes feed on the 


outſide from racks, which are filled on the 
inſide either from h chamber over the body 


of the houſe, or fram the houſe in general, 


in caſe it is all filled with hay In a field it 


* but an | improyement of 500 hi uſbandry— 


t fuch a _ houſe in the center. of a farm | 


uw & 4. + 


7220 would | be of excellent i ut 5 1 75 
wo + The body "of t the houſe. 5 

| The 22 7 fe: 

ci c. The projeting tooks, under which 
the horſes fü. wi: 8 
d. d. Thee racks.” n ö 
ad I. proceed With ny pleafure to "I 
regiſter of, plonel Sz. Leger 8 huſbandry; 


> £ % 4 7 
1 * 


: which is not only truly: experimental, but 
embraces ſo. many objects, thiat it cannot 
fail of Reiss: e Webs to 150 
bebe. 3 ec 


* 
5 8 '- 4 40 


Aro e 0 


* x 1 5 54 * 
ET. Vi n 1 4 


og: . \* Experiment, 'No. Is 


WT 3 55 tree acres of chin Une-Aone 
foil, let at, 5 an. acre, were ſown, with 
ſainfoine the beginning of . 4 buſhels 

Vor. L JJ of 


+ * 


\ 
* 
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of ſeed per acrey and 2/6, of trefoile, among 


barley. The land had been twice cropped 


with turnips, both times fed by ſheep. 


After the barley was harveſted, - the fein- 


. Frm; ae Ha — cattle, | 


The . year 15 was mown for 


SE. 2 
. 


hay; the produce two loads an acre, but 


chiefly trefoile. In the  after-graſs the 


_ fainfoine principally came, and it was 
worth 10s. an acre. 1 


$ Fra 1 3 ; * 
1 WP x \ 
Ly | 
1 67 1 
22 187 a 
A * 8 


Aue yeur a trefoile? = OEM _ 


two loads and an half of ſainfoine per acre 


were cut. The * $ i was worth 
105. 9925 2 dk — 4 E 


e 1768. 3 4 TERED 
The latter * of January the field was 


harrowed with three horſes, twice in a 
. place, acroſs, to clean the ſainfoine plants 


from natural graſs, and ſome weeds that 
had riſen: the effect Was completely an- 
fwered, and without any damage to the 


crop. Two loads an acre were cut; the 


e ne a> od an ac 


| 
f 


li | 


i umm 0 0 7 | 
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Ed 1769. 
This year it dd one load and an 
Half of hay and an after-graſs ng 10 6. 
| 4 1770. = 
This year one load an acre is cut. 
The reaſon of the product declining is 
the want of manure; ſainfoine will not 
yield large crops on this ſoil without being 
_ refreſhed once in four years with a manur- 
ing of ſome ſort or other. It is to no other 
cauſe that the crops have fallen off; for 
there i is great plenty of roots. 

A light calculation will ſhew the profit 
of this experiment. 


Expences fer acre. 8 
1765. Seed 4 buſhels, at 45: 6d, 1.0 18 © 
2 Trefoile, „ 0 © 6 
* Swing, 6-44. 0 ,07,.6- 
| Harrowing, at 124 „ 
3 n 0 6 
Rent, 5 *; 1 0 8-0 
of 2 18 
166 Magis b . . 
i £0, 7 5 0 
. bs... <> % 3 
—— * F 
Carry over, 4 13 6 


I 


| 1767. Ditto, 
1768. Four dane 


ings, 


4 Fa 


4 7313; 4 


1 55 


£ Mowing, 8 * 201 5 Ne 


4306s 
1770. Dita, | 
5 Total i in 16 years, 00.47 5 


* 


8 


1768 Two loads and arr 3. 10 
1769. One and a half 


* 


> — | 


# -. 


loads, 


„ 


load, 


1770. One load, 


Alfter-graſs, ſup- 
e © w '4 
EL pon | — 15. 0 


Teen beds, . 15 12 6 


nd 


6 


” 5 " 
R wy © *Y = 0 ; 
A 


ver, 2 2 
3 001 6 
1 *. 4 53 7 I 3 
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Fee 


13 6 
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x 


* r 
; 1 
= — * * + 4 * 
* ; 
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#59 
#2 4-4 


v4 —— 5 * 


Moming & &c. er 7 


"= * 7 K T X $1 — 


Produce. 


1766.” Two loads of hay, at 30%. „ 8. 
e ee, , 0&1 -0; 
1767. Two and half 
Alfter-Sraſs, N 0 10 5 


eo 4 5 


7 : 
4 0 . #5 * 7 
| | ro 6 
3 * 7 
— TOE I ng a Sh. Ms i. at. A. 
4444 4 ww Ant Db 


* 
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Total product, ; 9/27 — Cn e . 15 12 6 : 
Fee toi t to 37 Nt 1 We o . 6 


9 * 


Froßt in ; yeuts, 1 ihe io 5 60 C 


„ -% * . 


44 — ( 


Which is per aum, 50 if: Qi) 


| The profit would have been much greater 
Bad the land been manured at the end of 
the third year; bur ſtill the n is extra- 
ordinarily High for ſuch poor land, that 
under any other management would yield 
a a moſt infignificant/advantage, as may be 
gathered from the rent of 5; . And let me 
further obſerve, that the rent at Which this 
+ ſort of land under ſainfoine will let, 
is 25 f. an acre, though it ſeems ſo . 
a riſe, is yet ſtrongly confirmed by this 
eſtimate; for this field was undoubtedly 
Worth that rent; and would * appear yet 
more (6; had it Been manur ed.. 
TPkhis trial is a hiking proof of the great 
excellency of ſainfdine on theſe lime- ſtone 
foils > they are in every other application 
moſt unprofitable land; but by means of 
* this excellent graſs, are advanced without 


£8 sg, 40 2 Par. with, the richeſt Mere. 


* + Jy — wvpe- 


: 
A 
4 


— ů ů* 
» * . 
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| Experiment, No. 2. 
15 1764, ſix acres of the ſame foil as the 


2 trial were cropped with wheat ; 


it had been ſo badly managed that the land 


L Was quite run out of heart. 


2 a _ _—— — 


„ 1 
This late of it We 8 $4, 


Leger to give it a complete fallow : it had 
five. earths; and was a with 59 loads | 
of old rotten dung. CV 


be 
In this preparation barley was ſown, 3 


＋ 


| buſhels per acre; and with it 4 buſhels per 


acre of fainfoine, and 216, of trefoile.” Ks 


| barley een 4 quarters 4. acre. 


£44 its 145 5391 N 


Rain 1767. ine iii 
The crop was mown for 2 . pro 


duced {chiefly trefoile) two loads an N 
The e was worth 105, an acre; 


2 Ai 25ot 1768. . „ 22 | 
Cut it rage ; YO e _ as la 


© Cat it the e time; { produce the fame 
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1770. 

HFarrowed it the beginning of January 
eight times; four times one way, and then 
four more acrofs. After the harrowing, 
manured it with farm-yard compoſt mixed 
with aſhes, 5 loads an acre. The crop of 
hay 2 loads an acre; it would have been 
much more  confiderable, had the harrow- 
Ing been later; the ſucceeding froſts and a 
cold ſpring kept it backward. It promiſes 
however extremely well; and wilt laſt 1 
8 eleven years longer, 


Experiment, No. 3. Sor 


-Sik acres of the ſame land, the rent t 46. 
ter acre, were fallowed in the year 1766 
for turnips; and manured with 10 loads 
per acre of rotten — thay: were fed on 
* 1 . and in 


| followed by baſe 3 buſhels ane fed, 
| * dulbela of ſainfoine, and 2/6. of trefoile, - 
$19 ö ent e 
The firſt year the crop of hay amounted'to 
2 loads an acre; and the after-graſs, 105. 
and has continued ever ſince to-produce the 
ws Prey What a vaſt profit is it to 
. gain 


* 3 ha” RES 3% —_— 
„ — 

8 F Ro EW... > * D e Ss. > tru m—m—_—_ Wor? 
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experience, that the proper ſoil for ſqinfoine 


gain 3 J. 10s. per ann, from land of Pe? an 
gere! L do nat think the whole, range raf 


huſbandry can produce, any improvement 


greater than this! And let me obſerve, that 


the valuation of 30 C, a. load for fainfoin 


hay is extremely low ü know ſcarcely any 
IEA in which it would, not be worth 


„ r „ 


longer; box i malt be mamurd.ones in four T 
1 11 -*h'5 rt 5165 
—@pibaz! 874 ee n repeated 


is the fine dry loams on lime-ſtone ; but it 
will not grow on rocks in ſolid ſtrata, with 
out thoſe numerous interſtices which are ge- 
nerally found in beds of lime-ſtone: This 


is owing to the ſolid rock not admitti ing 


the roots to ſhoot deep through it; they can 


only ſpread on a ſmooth ſarface; whereas 
in lime-ſtone it runs along on the ſolid 
parts till it meets with crevices, and imme 
diately follows them in che ſearch of nou- 


riſhment. None is ever ſown here without 
a rock under the ſurface of -loam, * It will 
do very Well chere the ſoil is not above 4 
inches dee» but thrives better where it has 
4m or 10, The een Ser Zager en 
a mend 
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mends is, to. take tro Crops of: turnips ſac» 
 cellively ; to manure the land for the firſt, 
and to prepare it; well by ploughing: both 
crops to be well hand-hoed; and fed on 8 
land with ſheep. Then 3 buſhels of barley 
on oats to be ſown, and with them 4 buſhels: 
off ſainfbine, and 2/6. of trefoile. This is 
a, practice in which the Colonel is original, 
and it is, undoubtedly a moſt excellent one; 
for the ſainfoine the firſt year is of little 
account, hut the trefoile yields its full pro- 
duce; and then dying away, the ſainfoine: 
ſugceeds. in vigour. 1 am ſenſible it may 
be Ohjected to chis, that the growth of the 
trefoile muſt be prejudicial to the young 
ſainfoine; but in anſwer to this it is very 
juſtiy obſer ved. hy Colonel St. Leger, that 
the enquiry is not, whether the land 
ſhould be occupied. by fainfoine alone, but 
whether weedsf or trefoile he preferable. 
For he has regularly found in all crops, that 
the land will be occupied by ſomething; if 
vou don't ſow. for, a crop, the ſoil will ſeed 
itſelf with weeds and the latter will be to 
the full as 3 dan. 
a$ any crop of trefgile can be. | 


Aer a * are taken, * Jani is to 
1 n A | | be 


compoſt, 8 loads an acre; at 4 %. a load; all 
expences included. If near a town, ſcaven- 


. —— ¹?u . — —— —„—: 2 Ä—y—•Uẽ . D — 12 —— ˙² ee AAS ae — —— Sl -a_u 
— * — — — — 
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be harrowed twice acroſs, and then manured 

Vith fine ſifted coal aſhes, about 200 buſhels 
Fer acre: or elſe with ſoot, 70 buſhels per 


acre,” If neither of theſe can be had, rotten 
dung mixed with earth will be a very good 


gers manure is beſt of all, 8 loads an acre, 
all at the expence of about 30 5. an acre. 


3 eee e muſt wy ew once in | 


3 it twice in a — except this 


78, not nn 4 n nen N 


Ii it is tower oplitiont — then it may 
be fed through the firſt year; but if the 
wefoile4 is fed, it will not die 

This gentleman is very well convinced, 


that it is weeds and graſs only that kill ſain- 
foine; if kept perfectly clean, It will prove 


a true perennial. 
With this ſyſtem of management, crops 


k of hay of 2 loads each may be expected, 


and an after-graſs worth 10s. an acre.” 
When you break up a ſainfoine lay; it 


ſhould be by Pug? and burning for tur- 


nips : 
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nips; and if the land is to be again laid 
down to ſainfoine, then ſow barley then 
peaſe; then two more crops of turnips both 
well hand-hoed, and after them barley and 
the ſainfoine. It is a common notion that 
this graſs will not do again on the ſame 
land; but Colonel Sr. Leger attributes this 
idea to the land being again ſown too ſoon 
after the laſt crop; in which caſe he con- 
ceives it may fail, from the crevices in the 
ſtrata of rock being all ſo full of the old 
roots, that the young ones cannot find an 
entrance; but if you keep the land in the 
above courſe of tillage, they will all be rot- 
ten and prove a manure for the nęw roots, 
inſtead of being any prejudice to them. 
That ſainfoine will ſucceed on old ſainfoine 
land, he knows by experience; for the ſix 
aàcres regiſtered above, Experiment, No. 2, 
were cropped wick it ſome Pan, before Kr 
ſowed tem 


BURN ET. 


 Euperiment, No. 5 5 


1 acres of a rich loamy ſoil two feet 
deep with no rock in it, the rent 1 J. 1 5. 
285 * were well limed and dunged at the 


Speges 


A 


'# 
U 
1 
1 

| 
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| bxpence;of >5 [rare acre for turnips, which 
were fed on the land; it was then by 
Ploughing and harrowing, made as fine as 
a gaideng in April, and burnet ſowen on it, 
12 Uh of ſeed per acre, at 2 5. à 1b, without 
corn. It came up very well and thick, By 
the latter end of May, it wanted weeding. 
As this was the firſt trial of burnet in this 


Part of the country, and the character of 
dhe plant at chat time vefy high; Colonel 


8e Zager ver landab devermined to give 


it as fair à trial as poſſible; that ke might 


de able to aſcertain its real value; if uſeful, 
ts exten tlie culture in the neigkbourhood; 
hut if it, proved” otherwiſe; to prevent it. 
The weeds" chroughout᷑ che ſumtmer came in 
ſuch quick ſueceſſien of erops, that it re- 
quired perpetual attention to keep tlie burnet 


clean; it wW¼˖gs however done; and: the ex- 


Pence of tkiis alone, amounted to 10 an 
* acre: It yielded nothing che fn years nl 
er hay nor food. 
It was left the following year for ſeed, 


and mown the latter end of une: the crop 


very conſiderable in quantity. Ten pounds 
worth of it were ſold at 1 5. a Ib. but for 


"want = further market the reſt was of ng 


ED value. 


9. 4 
* - 
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value. The ſtrawv from the two lacres 
amounted to g loads, but it was coarſe ;/ in 
the following winter it was given to the 
cattle in the farm-yard; they eat it, but 
not: without waſte; preferring oat-ſtraw. 
The: after-graſs aroſe well, and was a. con- 
fiderable crop at Michaehmas ; all forts.of 
cattle were then turned in: all eat it at it, 
but ſoon fell to the young ſhoots of the 
hedges; nor would they touch it any more, 
but pined and fell off in their looks: they 
were taken Ste a thin e ha for 
f TORE" 503 
Ade 55 3 W part al the | 
winter. In February ſome: fatting ſheep 
were turned in; but they would not touch 
it, they were therefore taken aut, and the 
burnet left for hay: It was mon the latter 
end of May; the produce two loads an 
acre: It was of a good. quality; and the 
hoxſes and catile eat it very well and freely; 
the value calculated at 25 , a load. Va- 
rious cattle were again turned into the after 3 
graſs; :; but they all again refuſed to eat it. 
Mr. St. Leger being convinced from theſe 
trials, that it Was good for nothing but hay, 
and fainfoine þ in that, reſpedt fur Exceeding 
e at” "= its 


to the end of the turnip year, we may from 
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it, determined to plough it ups and is 

equally determined never to have any thing 

more to do with it. He ſowed wheat on the 

— es and had 24 buſhels an acre; 
"Theſe two acres were the half of a field 

of 4s the ſoil exactly the ſame; both parts 

were equally manured and ploughed for the 

t rnips. After the turnips, this half was 

ſown with barley, which yielded 7 quarters 

an acre; and were ſold at 1 J. a quarter. 

With the barley, clover was ſown for k 

compariſon with the burnet: It was mowa 

twice for hay, yielded 3 2 tons; value 40 

7. and then wheat was e the bes 


30 buſhels, at 5 66s. 
As both parts of the geld were abe tune 


e eee eee . ͤ Wn, oi A ˙ w ⁵² Ü tee; oo oo 


that time draw a compariſnn 

2 Acres Burnet. AE PIES. 

Redd, =o ĩ é ® 7 

®loughing, TRAN SE © 6+ 
_ 


Harrowing, e 
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Rent, 8 8 r e304; in 2 2 0 


Mowing, drying thraſhing, Seda a niwwbs 


- ſuppoſe, 7 wank 10 


Second: year, a" i 12 E 


„ 20 ad nf 2g 
Moving, e Ke. 400-20 


| 1 S * 
* a EY; 3 7 
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3 * 8 2 LS 12 8 
5 Loads of ſtra r. 115 0 
4 Loads of har. 5 %%, 


3 6 * 4 * a 4 . * 
Ex nec ů At 0 
* * p< 7 * 7 — ; L EY . R SJ 8 4A —% 
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mn. 7 © ws r 12 : „ 
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9 The ether; 2 Acres eee 
Reik, — 2 3 ? 2 22.0 

Barley fend? | f 42 ko 
Sowing, CCC 


Ploughing and harrgwing, - „ aaa 


Curry over, = . 


P —— ST 


. 0 Brought over, _ 
Mowing and harveſting,” i= 14 
; Thraſhing, += = 0 
—  — —— 
TS 1 * | 8 2 - 2 2 * 2 a IL 


8 KNEE. 

2 2 br”. 
Se 2 
8 N 


ike ES =>" eee hijo] 
i Clover ſeed, &c. a 7 . 
5 Mowing, N 4 twice, n 


. E227 a1 
6 2 ne: Pat.) a 


4 4 * 


Produce.” 2 8 


14 Quitters barley, N 8 vhs 1 erg 9 6 
\ Straw, ſuppoſe” | NDS ONO e 10 6 
"Clover hay, 53 — OF 77 2 


1 ; 
E 


Profit in 2 years, OBS og RE 10 10 0 | 
Loſs by the burniet in 3 years, 15 5%. 
Superiority of the common buſ- 


„ 234 or 


n > 
k Addy to this, the difference of”. | 2 
uthels of wheat, at 5. 
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And as only 2 years of one is taken 
againſt 3 of the other, this circumſtance 
would add conſiderably i in favour of the 
common huſbandry, ; but the compariſon: i 18 
deciſive enough without it. Nor ſhould it 

be forgotten that the produce of burnet ſeed 
of x04. was abſolutely. accidental ; and be- 
longing. only to this crop: extend the cul- 
ture, and that would at once diſappear. 


srOTTED "TREFOILE. | 


Experiment, No. 5. 28 


This plant, which I never heard of being 
cultivated in common, would, beyond a 
doubt, be a very great acquiſition in huſ- 
bandry: on good land it grows 2 feet high, 
very thick and luxuriant. It is æ perennial; 

in each of the three leaves is a ſmall black 
ſpot: the bloſſom is yellow: It branches 
greatly, and roots ſtrongly. A ſmall piece 
of land ſown with it, yielded at the rate of 
two loads and an half of excellent hay: 
Colonel St. Leger apprehends that it will 
bear a = 4558 5 _—_— ww * 
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cCock's FOOT GRASS. 


This gentleman finds from ſome expe- 
riments on this graſs, that it is one of the 
| earlieſt we have, and one of the firſt that 
| ſheep eat; it yields a vaſt burthen of hay, 


but coarſe: Upon all lime: ſtone foils large 


quantities grow- fpontaneouſty——when | | 
grown to any height, cattle will not eat it 


readily, for the leaves then are almoſt as 


rough as a file. It yields a large quantity 


of feed; but is chiefly to be . e 
as an n ee for ſheep. - | 


'B ROM E .G RA 88. 
.  Experment, No. 6. 1 po 
Six acres ſy this graſs were Gas i in 1 566, 
with corn, on a clean fallow; the ſoil a ſtrong, 


deep, limesſtone clay; 1045. of white clover 
mixed with it. It came up well, and was 
mowed the firſt year, produce 2 ton of hay 
per acre: the mixture of the white clover 


made the hay good; but the broom graſs. 


bad; it makes coarſe, ſoft hay; but cattle 


will eat it very well: It was mon early 
the ſecond year, and the land manured; 
but little of it aroſe afterwards; the land 
being left almoſt under white cloyer alone. 


5 Þ 5 
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cow GRASS. 


©" Raperiment, No. 7. . 
Colonel St. Leger having obſetved that 
this clover is perennial, and well affected by 


cattle, ſowed g acres this year, with corn. 


mixed with two buſhels of ray-graſs. 
It bears a ſpiral leaf; and a, bloflom like | 
the common red clover. . It yields a great 
burthen of hay, arid allo of after=giaſs; it 
ſprings earlier than red clover; and moſt 
ſorts of cattle are very fond of it. 1 
It appears to be better adapted to feed- 
ing than for mowing; particularly as it 
laſts longer in vigour eaten than mown. 


YELLOW, BLOSSOMED VETCH. 


This a is a perennial, the yellow bloſ- 
ſom diſtinguiſhing it from the annual ſort; 
which yields a blue flower; cultivated on 
ſtrong land, it yields a large produce of 
bay, remarkably fine for all ſorts of horned 
cattle. or fatting beaſts; and is excelient 
for hard worked horſes. It 1 is "likewiſe an 
admitable good graſs (if we may. 10 call it) 
— fed... Two pecks of feed is the 

uanlity for an acre. Mr. St. Leger 

e 11 


— — 4 
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procures as much, of the Aeged-as poſſible g _ 


but not under "half a | ns a Pint. 


WI. BV, BLOSS o 
6 70 1 + - is ee e 


This ae, 18 found on will to nat 


the ſame virtues as * I ee 
but 1 18 only annual. 


iT ? 


WINTER vErchEs. Bu 
* Experiment, No. 8. 


Ploughed up four acres of nne Möse 
land in September, 1764; gave it a com- 
plete ſummer fallow. In November, 1 765, 55 


ridged it up by trench ploughing 1 it. In | 
| Ipring 1766, harrowed it down; ploughed- 


it twice more, and the beginning of Octo- 


ger ſowed winter vetches, one buſhel of 


ſeed per acre.” The crop proved extremely 


great; they were ſö thick on the ground, 


that they rotted at bottom; Which was per- 
nicious to the quantity 66 corn; Had they 


. been mown for hay, the produce would 


have been atleaſt three tons per acre. "The 
land was then ploughed once, and wheat 
fown; : never Ay Toll turned up in a finer | 


: more mellow or r eompſets order= 


a quite- 
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quite in a putrid fermentation from the 
thick ſhade of the vetches; the crop 28 
buſhels per acre; which is very extraordi- 
nary on this land: It is from this account 
very evident, that winter vetches are one of 
the moſt profitable crops that can be culti- 
vated; but I ſhould remark; that fallowing 
the preceding year is not neceſſary. They 
may very well be Freu oe fallow * 


my turnips. 


Lan LAND To. R ASS. 
DN Experiment, No. . | 
From W years experience, Colonel 
St. Leger finds the following to be the moſt 
profitable method of dying land to pri 
on his foils. 
_ ©" Firſt, pare and burn the old turf; take 
two crops of turnips; hand- hoe them both 
well, and feed them both on the land. Let 
the ſecond crop of turnips be eaten by the 
beginning of February; then plough it; 
and let it lye till the end of March; after 
that, harrow it once or twice as neceſſary, 


and on this tillage plough again, and har- 
row in barley, and ſeeds; 95. of White 


nnn of trefoile, and 2 quarters of 
. . 
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fed: It will be a ver 


hay-feeds per acre. The firſt year let it be 
7 fine paſture'the begin- 
ning of April; and yield a large quantity 
of food throughout the year. A large field 


| dene in this manner is now feeding for the 


fecond year, and the quantity y of cattle 
a, e has n mmm; n 


73 


Experiment, No. 10, 1 
"Anne method tried is, to ſow. * 


of meadow feſcue with 10 46. of white clo- 


ver -on the above-mentioned Preparation, | 
It was mown for hay the firſt year; yielded 
two loads an acre; and a very fine after- 
graſs, Thig year. (the ſecond) it is a. 


and is exceedingly good. 


Upon the whole, Colonel St. Leger prer 
fers the method of No. .; but it is at the 
ſame time more expenſive, | 


DRILLED BEANS, 


|. Experiment, r 
5 a 1766, five acres of; a deep loamy foil 


in the ſpring, and dibbled with (beans in 
donde m. 8 e en, with 18 
inch 
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inch intervals- They were /hand-hoed 
twice, and earthed up once. The year 
was very bad and unfavourable, but the 
produce, large: vaſtly ſuperior to what is 
ever gained in this country by the common 
culture. They were ſucceeded by wheat 
on two ploughings ; the product 27 buſhels 
per acre, which is much more than was 
ever known on that land. 51 
It is from this trial extremely 3 
that the drill culture of beans would be 
highly advantageous on the better ſort of 
land in this country: not that a previous 
fallow is neceſſary; it would anſwer ex- 
tremely well on all their ſtiff lands, to 
make. drilled beans the fallow crop; to 
keep them perfectly ae and follow . 
” Ss 


"DRILLED: TURNIPS. 


| Experiment, No. 12 


"oY e one acre was * e 
drilled on thin lime ſtone land, the rent 1. 
4d. an are, with a barrel drill plough 
with Dr. Gale's manure hopper. The rows 
equally diſtant, 18 inches aſunder; and a 
manure ſhed on x the ſeed from the hopper 
* be 5 a com- 


o 
—— pa re C 
— — 


a mi. — 
turned e over une times during two years: 
none of the plants miſſed, tho? in an adja- 
cent piece broad=caſt many places were 
without turnips for half a rood together. 
The crops were equal; excepting the de- 
duction from the broad-caſt of the ene 2 


"ns 3 1 | 1 3 Find 
| "CABBAGES. ww 
2 b N No. . Re rel 


1 ids acres of a thin e nad 
en worn out, and not worth more than 
2 5. 6d. an acre, were planted with the great 
Scoteb cabbage on à ſummer fallow, in 
1767. The land was ploughed fix times, 


1 and manured with ten loads an acre of rotten 
dung. The rows 4 feet aſunder, and the 
plants 20 inches from plant to plant. Part 

= of the ſeed was ſown in September, and part 


the end of February. Thoſe ſown; in deßpß- 
tember were pricked out of the ſeed bed the 


end of Octobe — "ny more Be wth —and 
|| * nee ones were wan — — | 
| | : 
i the ſced bed into the field, at the fame time 
if SO: p 1 = 
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as the other; They were harid-hoed once, 
and then horſe-hoed; and afterwards earthed 
up by the plough. They were begun to be 
cut in November, and were finiſhed hy the 
middle of February: they were nn o 
would have laſted longer. 

They were given to ins cows, vidio 
and ſheep; who all did exceedingly well 
on them; and the crop anſwered-perfeaty 
well, for one acre was more than as good 
as three of turnips; In one reſpect they are 


particularly ſuperior on this ſoil: It is very 


apt to bake when made fine, with a hot 
ſun after rain, inſomuch that the young 
turnips can ſearcely get through; and when 
they do, are of fo ſlow a growth, that the 
fly have time to make many attacks on them. 
which is a circumſtance extremely favour- 
able to them. Barley was ſowen after this 
crop, and it yielded a finer produce than ever 
Colonel Sr. Leger knew on this land, v2, 
3+; quarters per acre. With it graſs ſeeds 
were ſowngz and it has ſince —_— 

Vester s than ere een l | 
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PAR ING and BURNING. 
This huſbandry on thin ſoils has bein bs 


* many perſons thought injurious, that 1 
was deſirous of knowing the opinion of ſo 


attentive a cultivator on this diſputed point,. 
Colonel Sr. Leger has practiſed it for ſeveral 
years: he always hreaks up old turf in that 
manner, however thin the ſoil may be. 
He pares it as thin as poſſible, becauſe it 
is the roots that make the good aſhes, not 
the earth. He is extremely clear that it 
does not at all diminiſh the ſoil; for on va- 
rious lime-ſtones in this nei Waneur bench 
where the ſoil is not four inches thick, it 
has been regularly practiſed for many ages; 
inſomuch that had it been attended by ſuch 


an effect, the whole ſtaple of the ſoil would 
long ago have totally diſappeared. And he 
has conſtantly found that with good manage- 
ment it enſures very great crops. The rea- 
ſon of its being diſſiked by ſome perſons in 
this country, he attributes to the ſucceeding 
bad management of the farmers. They 


generally take four or five crops after it, 


all of corn; and with the laſt ſow any vile 
rubbiſh called hay- ſeeds: many of them do 
not ſow any thing, but leave the ſoil to turf 


itſelf. 
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itſelf, —Thus'it lies for a ſheep-walk 20 or 
21 years; and then they pare and burn 
again with the ſame bleſſed ſyſtem following. 
It is certainly requiſite to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the effects of general bad hufbandry, 
and thofe of a particular practice that hap- 
pens to be mixed in it. Paring and burning 
is by no means the neceſſary caufe of thoſe 
ill effects ſo often ſeen to follow it: Were 
the tenants allowed to do as they pleaſe, 
precifely the ſame effects would follow, a 
preſent of 40 loads an acre of rich dung: 

they would, in conſequence of ſuch an 
acquiſition, crop the land until it became 
_ a caput mortuum, through eagerneſs 
to get all the advantage of it as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible: the land would probably be reduced 
to a much worſe ſtate than before the ma- 
nuxing : No ought we from thence to con- 
_ clude, that a rich dunging was pernicious? 
Grantipgthepoſſibility of paring and burning 
being hurtful to the ſoil—yet J reply, that the 
evils attributed to it from the management 
of common farmers are by no means to be 
received as proofs of ſuch ſuppoſed preju- 
| 2 * are * of bad n in 
e W 3 
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exhauſting the land., by-ſucceſſive ſerops of 

corn; not of paring and hurniag, n Tr 
Colonel St. Lager, from experience, re- 

commends. che pared and burnt land always 
to be ſawn with turnips; to be kept in til- 


lage 7 Years, in a, good courſe of crops; 
and. then. to be lait down again to graſs, 
with great ple: YG good ſeeds; and ſoon 
1 after; to be well mapured. H a farm con- 
7 fiſts of twenty helds,, it is am excellent ſyſ- 
tem to Pare and burn one every year tand 

alſo to lay one down; by that time the turf | 

will; be formed thick enough of reaſon, to 

admit the paring ; the ſoil, will never be 

| | diminiſhed,, always kept in good heart and 

: | the crops continually. great. Nor will any 

| reaſonable objections be made to thepradiice, 


while, it is conducted on ſuch principles, br 


"CLEARING LAND FROM" 
ver . eee 
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Onlonel Ft. Teger, an beginning his huf- 
4. — found bis farm a 1 over- 
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om the (cultivated: land, as to uſurp more 
than Half of it: He ſhowed me many of his 
tenants fields (and it is much the fame: 
throughout the country) that were actually 
three parts in four thus over- run: the graſs 
or arable in narrow ſlips between wide 
ſpaces of ſtinted ſhrubby wood buſhes, 
and briars: a more ſlovenly wretehed ſight 
can hardly be imagined. He determined 

to extirpate all this'rubbiſhi as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible from his farm, aud has accordingly 
made great progreſs in it: he grubs up all 
the buſhes, &. and removing the beggarly 
ill-haped trees, levels the whole! ſurface 
with the reſt of the fields; then ploughs 
the whole, and as ſoon as in order; lays 
them down either to natural graſs or to 

ſainfoine. One eireumſtance has made 
this improvement very tough work: The 

fields being ſtony; the farmers have for 
ſome ages picked them off; and to ſave 
trouble, threw them in heaps about the 
hedge-rows and there left them: ſo that 
both the grubbing and levelling have been 

performed in a"quarry above ground; and 

vaſt quantities of the ſtones Leatried away 
for various nn But diffieultaas the 


42 work 
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work has often been, yet he finds it to 


anſwer greatly. He calculates that be 
gains the new land at the expence of only 


eight years purchaſe. Before the improve 
ment the ſoil is abſolutely waſte: Coals are 


ſo cheap, that faggots will ſcarcely pay for 
tying; and none of the wood would ever 


riſe to any other uſe.” The quantity of 
land thus loſt, would ſurpriſe a ſtranger; 


In many fields 16 or 18 acres out of 30; 


in ſome 8 out of 12: ſo that the farmers 


abſolutely. paid double the nominal rent for 


the | land. 12 Suppoſe 20 àcres f let at Shy ten 
of them being waſte, | the rent of. the other 
ten is doubled, that is, from 55. to 106. an 


acre; which is therefore the old rent of the 


cultivated land: Now, after the landlord 
has improved the waſte, he may certainly 


let the whole at 104. without railing the. 
rental one penny. The tenant will pay in 


the exact proportion of his old rent 80 
amazingly FORE are Os! _—_ 
over-run! | hob e eee damviogh 


| DRAINING. | — 


be 5 of draining, to Reps * ; 
gencleman has „ conſined himſelf, 


is, 
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is, that of covered drains. He cuts them 
18 inches deep; 16 wide at top, and 3 
too large to ſink to the bottom; and then 

lays on ſome of the earth. The expence: 
Digging, andy 1 3 


: Filings A wes ee n war! 0 2 


The Rows near + ae 
Others he cuts in the form eke 
in Plate IV. Fig T. 
a. to b. inches. 2 * 
b. to c. — 14 ditto. 
E. fo d. — 4 ditto. 1191 
d. to e. 10 Uta a. 
The drain below the en 6 inches 
wide at top, and 2 at bottom. 
| Theſe are only for ſoils that have a ſtra- 
um of clay under them; the firſt cut, that 
is, a. to b. to be through the-loam, or the 
ſurface earth whatever it is—ſo that the 
ſhoulders may be clay; this is neceſſary, 
for if they are not of very ſtiff adheſive 
earth, they will not bare the covering. This 
be ne makes of flate, ſuch pieces being 
cChoſen 
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choſen as willi about fit the top part of the | 
drain fo as toꝛreſt ewths —— on x this 
late it is filled un-. Ta r fτο a hẽ 
. — that 
looſe ſoils on clay admit the water ad deep 


as the chy»—but there it ops, and being 
_ retainedy> occaſions the wetneſs of the and: 
the buſineſs is therefore to inake a cur that 
will take it clear away from the bottom of 
the ſurface ſoil. It is not neceſſary to make 
the upper part of the drain deeper than the 


loam; andi care ſliould be taken not to 


cover the flate with clay, becauſe the water 
then will not gain admiſſion inte the drain; 
while the ſlate only reſts on the elay ſhoul- 
ders, the water runs freely under it; and 
through the numerous erevices. Theſe 
drains receive no damage from the tread of 


the heavieſt cattle- If no ſlate can be had; 


they ſhould then be filled with thorns. 


This method of draining is done in 4 


N . manner than thoſe — 


Ve © Experiment, No. 0 


F&1zi £415 ties: 3134 


Fefe acres were A in this man- 
ner; the value af the land, bs. an acre 


| but has ever ſince been well worth, 20% 2 
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In other fields, good crops of corn have vn 
been reaped- after draining, in which a : 
plough before could hardly: have ſtirred. | 


THE FARM YARD. 


Mie. Se. Leger carries earth into his farm- 
yard in Oober; that which ariſes from 
N draining, and alſo other ſorts: he ſpreads. 
it over the yard and fodders his cattle all 
winter on it. He. alſo litters it with ſtubble; 
when the froft has rendered it brittle, he 
arrows. it up, and carts- it to the yard. 
This is much better than leaving it on the 
land, but much inferior to the regular 
mowing it after harveſt and before bad 
weather deſtroys it. As ſoon as ſpring corn 
ſowing, is over, he carts it all on to a heap, 
Which is turned over once;. and is then in 
© Proper, order for wheat land. 


he I M E. 
riment, eee 
This 3 4 in order to be Stehe! 
of the virtue of lime, as a, manure for graſs | 
land, formed a very judicious experiment; | 
he ſpread it at the ſame time in various 


quantities on plots; of graſs in a mowing 
Vo. I. "TW , 


manner of ſervięga; none afl aht e 


3 the rate of 180 buſhels br acre in 
1 85 left in 115 0 l. A per, Anot 8 


"" 


held; the rłſult was, thgt the me cid no 
were re the leaf henęfieial. Iyo2 23039 Þ guol 


2 een e 1 — 
But! haying in Derbyſhire ſeen the great | 
uſe Ty t 18 manure, in een it Tk heaps 
on _ 1d in Sepgember to, bes he. ſent 
into tha t county 3. 5 at ta large Fee 
for ty, Waggon loads, to. it at F ark- 
Hill. Ons part of the fiel 14 ; manpred at 


ca 85 


i 1:7 * 
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We 
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5 the carts; "IT beben. 2 acre. 1 The 
reſt of the. bed was night y dreſſed with 
rotten farm-yard manu re. The reſult A is, 
4 viewed the crop of hay) the da ged part 
of the field yields half as much again as 
any of the reſt; and the. parts ſpread out 
of the carts, better than that on which the 
heaps were Haid: this "is" Geary" conte 
70 o the effi Dit gut 30 Amis ot 
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19: 911 9 BONE DUST: 
ag ne he „ vn ent; N. 17 
3 „ldd St. Feger bought $97; mature at 
be geld a at 11%, a ut; ſpread : 3 5 buthels 
an acre on a graſs field: the ſoil a lime- 
None clay. It turned out mueh inferior to 
common ou aa Init A at the lame 


argen e 
F Experiment, No. 18. 


10 „ 114. a buſhel fam Sigg 
Feld, was ſpread on the flame; field, and the 
effect was exactly the ſame as of the bone 
duſt; ; inferior to a 2 expenditure in 


15 N Ait? 


Erperiment, No. 19. 

This manure from the. ſame plate, was 
| ſpread on the lame field, at the Lame | ex- 
pence, 33 buthels an acre, rolled in; the 
effect quite imperceptible—no, more dezent 
0 than b nothing had been ſpread; _.._ 


Experiment, No. 2 o. | 
In an arable field one diviſion, was ma- 
nured with compoſt of bone duſt and horn 
9 * We * 
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dung, but the ſecond was ſuperior after the 
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in one word was — no kind of improvement 
not Wenne where laid. 2 
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acre, with turnip ſ ſeed, on part of a fad; 3 


was laid. 
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ſhavings, 40 buſhels per acre; and the reſt 
of it with farm-yard dung, 12 load an acre. 
The firſt crop was much the better after the 


© SOAP ASHES. 
4 | Experiment, ; No. 21. 

Four acres of graſs on a lime-ſtone clay 
were manured in October with ſoap-aſhes, 
40 buſhels. per acre, at the expence of 
1. 15. 6d. all charges included. The reſult 


* : 
3 „„ 0 


| Experiment, No. 22. 
Harrowed in ſoap-aſhes with barley ſeed; * 
the benefit was ville —though not very 
great. 5 
Epen, No. 23. 
Harrowed in ſoap-aſhes, bo bülbels per 


the uſe of them ex tremely apparent —fhe 
turnips much better than where no m manure 
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COMPOST. 
_ Experiment, No. 24. - yp 


. copia was formed of the following | 
materials. 7 r 
e Loads of lime 
4⁰ Ditto yard dung 
e Ditto pond mud 


ge 18 Ditto charcoal aſhes 
| Ru, —. by Set | 5 | i 
They were mixed well together, and 
often turned over during 2 years. | It was 
tried both on graſs land and alſo for barley, 
being harrowed in with the ſeed—the effect 
excellent; anſwered. va batter n any 


common minen 
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The lime-ſtone clays bake 0 Hand with 
the ſun, that, they, cannot be plou ghed at 
pleaſure, without this machine; : but with 
the uſe of it, the tillage of them never is at 
a ſtand. Colonel Sr. Leger has experienced ; 
ſome dry ſprings in which he could not 


haye got i in | his h without — 
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Thie rub ; is o bad a weed on many of = 
F - lands in this country, that the Colonel. 
was ſolicitous to diſeoxer the beſt methods 
of deſtroying it; he tried feveral ways; 
particularly cutting it cloſe to the ground at 
various ſeaſons. In the winter the opera- 
tion had no effect, but little in autumn or 
early in the ſpring, but he found that all 
cut while the broom was in full luxuriance 
of growth, was quite deſtroyed: and ſince 
He found. this method of deſtroying i it, he , 
1 has kad little difficulty in keeping his lands 
ws —- clear of it. But he has obſerved, that the, 
land laid to graſs after killing the brooz "il 
though it keeps free of it, yet produces a 
full 22 when converted: again to WT l 


* MEADOW" FESCVUE: 
* Experiment, No. 26. ; 
| Ag fila af deep foil was RIO 
| 7 the paring. ſpade ang ploughing united; 
{| fut, the turf 1 was cut. thin, and. turned overs. 
[4 - then the Rogheram, plough. followed 1 in the, 
_— - ſame tract, and buried it under new molds. 
| Peaſe were > harrowed ky; the crop uncom- 
monly 
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moAly great, - Next it was ploughed up for 
barley; and the old ſwarth tame up quite 
black and forteri; and fell into powder; 
2 pecks: of barley ger dere” were ſowii} ti 
five ploughings, and à 868d mänuting; 
with it, white lover atid tricatow feſcue ; 
it has for ſome Fears | been an excellefit paf- 
turè; butt Wag a very ber Dede erer 

ing up; e 0 aa 6 
pon thbſe bfeful ecperrene, FTE Cob 
net St. Legel“s Huſbandry | irt getteral, I fall 
öbfetvb, that His Country is ben Ihdebctd 
to him fer Hen; nrinutely fo THE in- 
provemem of the Agriculture of u neigh- 
douf hood that wants it not à little The 
cuntry around Park Hill will on be 4 
Barden i em parifbn to What it was: the 
Hearifig 2way the old hedge-rows; arid Tay- 
ing the land dow t6 ſainfbinte, are as" real 
and great improvements as ca ary wire 
be ſeen; and have advanced che value of 
the Bir much mote chan ten-fold. The 
trying various ocher grafſes - differerit ma- 
nures—improving the ſyſtens of the fatm- 
yard Land drafning wet fields, are all like- 
wis objects of no trifling importance, 
which Remy: prove the merit of this 
| „ We? 
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gentleman's agriculture. . It is very correct; 
and cannot fail of having many uſeful. con- 
ſequences. His country is indebted to him 


for thoſe fruits of his undertakings, white 


it will undoubtedly rea -- 7. 
A few experiments have been tried 1 
FStannifartb, Eſq; at a ſmall. diſtance 
from Colonel St. Leger” 5 which deſerve 
noting. He ſowed 8 acres of burnet on a 
clean fallow; and kept it ſo for three years. 


No cattle would touch it, but broke. perpe- 


tually into very bad graſs to ry, Ter 
hunger, and yet the crop was; goc 

Lucerne he had mueh better ſucceſs with, : 
on piece of rick light loam on lime: ſtone 
he drilled it four years ago, the ros equally 
diſtant, 18 inches aſunder: and tranſplanted 
ſome at 3 feet 4 inches, It has been kept 

in general clean of weeds, and the drilled 5 


has regularly maintained at the rate of 5 


Horſes per acre through the ſummer of ſix 
months: it is cut and given in the ſtable, 
and does inſtead of oats and part of their 
hay. The tranſplanted not ſo good by half, 

Sainfoine Mr. Stann: iforth has cultivated 
for many ens; He finds the average pro- 
duce to he 12 load ok hay an acre br. 16 
SLE | A JJ... 
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"HE town of Blythe, and the country 
1 around it for ſeveral miles every 
way, belongs to William Melhſh, eſq; of 
that place: It is owing to his very obliging 
and friendly attention, that I am able to 
give the following account of: the e huſbandry 
of the Se . 

The 


N 4 . . "OO 2 I 


„ * : — 


The Earl of RELATE at ide: 
wid three miles of Park-hill, has, built a large 
| houſe, and ornamented his park i in the new taſte; 
it is a place which ſhould by no means be over- 
looked by thoſe who are fond of viewing the 
improved ſeats of the nobility and gentry. The 
houſe is built out of a quarry of his Lordſhip's 
at Rocbe Asbey; the ſtone is whiter than the 
Portland; it quite dazzles ones eyes to view it 
when the ſun ſhines. The back front is very 
light and pleaſing; and the portico of the prin- 
cipal one, ſpacious, but light, the pediment 
N by ten magnificent pillars of the com- 

ite order. There is a double ruſtic through- 
_ this front, Rs the puns higher than b 
common, 

In the eee bo. he 22, is 4 chimney- 
piece by Wilton, extremely elegant. Statuary 
matple on a * of yerd antique, with baſs 

releives | 


RE Ee Se in - - 
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and lets at the average rent of 105. an acre, 
Their courſes of crops are, 


3 buthels, and gain on an, average 24 


executed with great [lightneſs in ſtucco. Thd 
cove is decorated with baſs. releives in 6yal and 
I pannels, the center in ——— 


rd Two large laridfcapes im a Se cific 


Dine. 8 'Spfrleed... - ne ET 
F Two landſcapes ; one ei ele fe hs 


Rubens. A hiſtory piece; (Oe Nr ohiitiney): 


i : 
| "i 
N wh 


LITE 
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The foil is in general ſand or gravel 


1. Turnips 3. Clover 1 Jar... 
2. wet a 1 =P Wheat. 


25 Barley Past bat 
They 3 1 once for, wheat, ; ſow 


W 


* 
85 
* of 
: LA 
Kg %., 
2 
2 
7 py... 
28 
3 
9% 4 
* 
+ 


oF. - 5 buſhels; 


ths, * * 


* 
r — r — a a 1 * 9 


releiveg in the 3 7 a cornice ſuppdited by 
figures. The ceiling is coved the ornaments 


TY 


his room. are, among other pictures; 


ſtile; bur che Wees touched” with 


chimney. Very fine: Chaſte, "but 

N ſtrong execution ; and che keepiiggi e. 
cellent. The grouping, and' the ff. 
| ures in that to che right are adriiirable: 


' Strongly done. 
U nhwwn. Holy family: The attitude of the. 
| n and te n very pleaſing.” 


£ 
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buſhels}; on the: beſt ſand furms 33, and 
on foreſd fands 78. Fer xe they give two: 
ploughings; fow'2 |bathels. an qere; and 
reap 24 on & medium: that is, 0 175 al 
good ſand, and 26 on the bad. | 

| They give two Pptoughings for barley ; 
ſoy three bufticls” an acre in March and 
gain 4 quarters in return; "fix on the 
ten lands. at "only I on the 110. 


w 4 „ 
# 
6. 1 F 
— 9 


4 — 


bara, 2 2 a woman with a 0g in 
Moo Very fine. e 7p 


ii cer Drefingramm.,, 

A Madonas|. Very Wo 3 

— 4 +; fon of the cauntenance,;, and. the pref-. 

1 of the) hands Nig the Weak, As 

in the Di e e e yp 
2 4 | 2 7 = Barge bow” 5 15 


0 Fer 
4 8 4 
es. 1 

— 2 & 3” «a 


+ 67 i. 


cular Roſs," Tog Ward Ek 
Unknown. Two caftle pieces. Bing” 
to. To lat 6 1 5 -oa5Y Pleang. 
Bm. 1 N als of r l a 
the  colouttitg very g very | 

Eee are two fats of 5 1 55 "in edgings of 
Siena: The capfing (s (gilt) throughout t boat 
1 Wh a very light ank elegant raſte. 
unds are ornamented with, great. 
* A vale fipateck with Water is for- 


rounded 
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For oats they ſtir but once; ſow 3 buſhels 
an acre; 5 quarters the average crop: 
on the beſt ſands, and 4 on the foreſt. 
quarters an acre on the former are 1 
gained. 1 They;do not hoe their turnips: 
_ feed them all off with ſheep. The average 
Price 404. an acre: 31 on he rich ſands, 
and 30g on the e tf afts! 05 
Their clover they mow: twice for hay, 


and — at the two Owings: 2. loads of 
| - 


: 


: 3 


— 


9 


Ee * . fins Ealing deres, very Epi 
crowned by thick woods: a gravel walk waves 
around it through a ſtripe of garden lawn very 
prettily varied by new plantations in ſome 
wy | bes clump'd—in others ſtraggling und broken 
b y ſingle trees: the ſpotted ſcenes are: very judi- 
ouſly varied by a proper uſe of planting. In 
ſome places the lake ſpreads to the eye in large 
| ſheets; in others, it is broken by the hanging 
Lawns, and ſeems to wind into rivers in different 
directions. Creeks run up into thick wood, and 
are loſt. Sometimes the trees are ſcattered about 
the bajiks, to let in a view of the water through 
their branches; at others they thicken into dark 
: ſhades z z fine-ſhote: of wood. | 
| The walk in one plate leads to. point of a hill 
which -commands a fine view of the houſe, the 
| park, lake, and woods: The houſe of ſuch a pure 
whiteneſs, in the midſt of ſpreading plantations, 


and backed — d of 500 acres, ** u 


— 1 
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hay an acre: 2 * on, tha; beyee: lands 10 
; 1 T on the inferior. eee 25 


to be noted is their never folding their 


effect laſts for two years; ſome few good 
farmers mix it with! earth and dung, in 


the 


r n —_ 


fine e effect ”= Tt mw the water appear m 


to great advantageeee. 
- His lordſhip: has: ſketched. a. very Gao riding 


lead to the ruins of Roche. Abbey in a malt roman- 
tic ſituation. Here is to be a pleaſure ground. 

The ſpot at preſent is one 
that is to be ſeen: It is a narrow. winding valley 


rock ivered. from ch 


among the ruin'd columns; the walls are half 


from its ſupport, and hangs among the trees in 


| ReſpeRing manure,” the Arbei endes | 


ſheep. Lime they much depend on: lay a 
chaldron per acre; the expence, by the 
time it is on the land, about 167: the 


which management it is more durable, at 


for ſeveral miles, which he rintends to execute: 
It will command many varieties of proſpect, and 


ice olf firiking- 


full of wood; a ſtream takes an irriguous courſe 
through it over a bed of ſtones and fragments of 
cliffs that hound the 
vale on either ſide in the middle ef it are the 
ruins of the abbey. A few-maſly buttreſſes re- 
main, with ſome lofty arches; trees have grown 
from the rubbiſn, and ſpread- their branches 


covered with ivy,- which breaks ini ſome places 
"mY e of foliage the ſurface cf the vale : 


nr e. 
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the ſame time that; the effect is greater 
Their ſyſtem of the fatin-yard may be 
gueſſed from their BEST; a heir * 
ble& + et 1 1 00 8d 
The bag ut hedges is ben bead edt 

Has they r La%&e NO ditches, ** aoiblad 
The beſt griſa- land lets at go 5; am acre. 
"They me moſt of it for hay: An ace of 
fuch they reckon ſufficient to fummer fred 
1 c. The breed of cattle is à mœigrel, 
| ; between 


_— 


is half covered; with thorns: — 
and broken — with here and there's rocky” frag- 

ment that has forced its way be 
ſtream murmurs over the rock. —and the eliffs, 


_ which hang almeſt diculay' over the vale 


and took» down on the ruin; are ſpread} with 


thick woods that throw a ſoletm gloom over the 
whole; and: #ratbe” a browner- horror on every 


part of the ſeene—all is wild, and romantic: 


| every: object is obſcure; every part unites to 
raiſe metancholy ideas; perhaps the moſt powers 

ful, of which the bumel foat is capable. 
© Improvements- of this noble ſpot are in con- 
mplation z twenty pounds laid out in removing 
4 fe of the diffieulties of gaining the heights of 
the cliffs in deſtroying i in obſtruct- 
4 the ſtream” rather' more than at preſent to 
make the noiſe ſomething greater, would be im- 
Provements.— but expend fifty, and the whole 
— ruined. * melancholy is the 
"preſent 
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between the long and ſhort horns. Co] 
give three gallons of milk a day; and the 
average product of one per annum, is about 
64 67 1 They do not keep above. one pig 
to, every. COW. .. A dairy-maid will take, care 


of ten. They, get their Winter food i in the. 
fields, TY 


They fat f bine te 16 gone g on an N averages 
Flocks ef ſhegp riſe to 5 or Ge. The 


prob kn tee head: che winter, food. 


a ten of the; Faves; miles tes 
idea, and it will be pernicious, ;_ Lay the facri-, 
legious hand of dreſs on the vale—convert the 
thorns, briars, and broken rogks into a lawn 
or a ſmooth ſheep. n more af the 
ruin to vew—and throw the brijliancy of 2 
ſmooth ſheet of water over che reſt ef the vale— 
the ſublime i at ce converted into the 'beauti- 
ful: the preſent ſtrong emotipn, the effect of 
uniform cauſes, will be changed into. a mere 
divided attention - there may be many fine things 
to loqk at, but none chat will, in one jirreſiſtable 
impreſſion, ſeize the mind of the ſpectator, and 


command its admiration. 

Another very ſtrong reaſon againſt beautifying 
Rochg, Abbey, is the great beaney ef che oma- 
mented grounds at Sandbec, which. arg. hid out 
vith real taſte, and in perfect conformity to the 
3 — ius of the place. The 4 at. preſent 

tween the two is great; and Where not poſici- 
ſed, much to be eny vied. | 
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turnips, and © a little _ The were. 
fleece 45. n | | 
The rot is quite unknown. © 3; jon [2222 


In their tillage, they reckon 6 horſes | 
neceſſary to 100 acres of ploughed land; 
they uſe 2 in a plough, and do an acre God. 
a quarter a day. The price 4s. an acre. 


The annual expence of a horſe 137. the 
depth of ploughing 5 inches. They know 


nothing of cutting ſtraw into chaff; nor in 
general of the uſe of chaff; for they throw 
away all that ariſes from their crops. "They 
break their ſtubbles in autumn; uſe none 


but Rotheram ploughs. 


In the hiring and ſtocking 38 $i | 


take them with three rents; but the beſt. 
farmers reckon that ten are neceſſary: they 
calculate the ſtock of 200 acres. in che fol- 
lowing manner: e 


Rent at 12 6. 1 - 54. 125 rib 
Town charges, De AR 5 n 
8 De” . 1 2. 10 28 


. | eh 2 50 


* * 1 " , IEC FI 
10 ung e W eee e 
* - 7 4 © 
* * 1 * * "> „ 7 * * E 

4 "4 * 4.5 8 : 1 1 8 
4 * * . ” * * * 4% * _— S 4 « 7 2 — 

. 2 14 jy 1 1 ; 1 1 ta T's 

4 5 WT . | 2 4 F 


6 1 * p V.- POT 1 „ 2 1 * * . * Bd > 4 : *. 4 
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Brought over, L. 360 
| bake, „ « < ACC. 
Waggon; of W825: . 28 
a Ploughs, - -- 88 
3 Pair of hafrows, = 4 
| Rollers, „ 3 
Sundries s: 18 
Harneſs, - i | 15 
niture, „„ 
Houſekeeping wk S206 
> Men, 5 =-- — 206 
2 Boye, „ „1 
Extra labour, 3 78 36 
ee — = «+ ='-0 
Seed for 40 Acres 5 00 n 
40 Barley, 3135 
— 40 Clover. 10 
40 Turnips, = 4 

Caſh in hand to ariſwer incidental 
" (Hemands, —' = «106 


„„ ot Di Bag 


3 
þ: 
5 


kb nova he of fuch a a farm, they 


retkon as follows, 


* £ hes 
Z 
1 » WINS « Þ 
* * 
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CCCP 
6 1 „C os: ald- 
10 Young cattle, .- _,--, 30 
„% Sheep, ... =-- 20 
Swine, — 1 — — 1 + 
40 Acres of glee”, e 20⁰ of 
30 Ditto barley, * g 120 2 
30 Ditto turnips, _ ns 0 91. 60 
2 "i 


S 2 ae. Itlitze 1 | 

Rent, 3 * = 
Town charges 15 
Labour, e — pee : 86 
—— = ntl MY 
Wear and tear, eo Au; 50 
Rata ate and cloaths, 0 


L£:373 


Expences, Os... 373 


The farmer's profit, £92 592 


Land cue at 40 years purchaſe; 3 poors | 
rates Is, in the pound; twenty years ago 


were but 64; and twenty before that were 


nothing at all, The employmetit of the 


Women 
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women and children, generally drinking 
tea with white bread and butter twice a day; 
—an extremity that may ſurely be called 
luxury in exceſs! No wonder rates are 
doubled. 

The following particulars of game will 
ſhew the general ceconomy of this country: 
403 Acres in all! . 82 Rent 

350 Arable and fo- 6 Horſes 
reſt, which is plough= 8 Cows 


ed now and then. 12 Young cattle 
56 Graſs 260 S 
8 Another : jen Oh 
61 Acres in al! 8 Cows 
oo Arable d .. 16 Young cattle 
ref OPER OS” 400 Sheep th 
180 Graſs 3 Men 
{. 130 Belt 1 
8 Horſes Nees: 1 Labourer; 
*  Hnather re fs 
50 Acres in all 3 Cows 
1 Toll cattle 
36 Graſs hey 1 Boy 
£.21 Rent Pe” I Maid. 
„ „„ 


.. 0 — 
— o 


rl 273 Graſs 
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„F.. 0 
190 Acres in all e ee, 
57 Grals 100 Sheep 
133 Arable ' 1 Man 


45 126 Rent 2 Boys 
6 Horſes 1 Maid 
n. 1 Labourer, 
Amther : 85 


121 Age i in al 92 
24 Gras 
97 Arable ES: 


8 Horſes 
6 Cows 54 | 
112 ada al | 5 Young = 


20 Graſs: - Man 
02 Arle. 2 Bomn.;:.... 
£-74 Rent 2 Maids. 
8 Horſes e Labourers. 


1 


| Amther: r 
853 Hs all . 325 Rent 
BY Arable 3 Horſes 
1380 Foreſt 10 Cows. 


. Young cattle 
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Joo Sheep 4 Maids 
3 Men 4 Labourere. 
4 Boys BE 
1 Aorzer: | 
98 5 Acres in all 70 Young cattle 
664 Foreſt goo Sheep 
70 Grafs 1 Man 
257 Arable 2 Boys 
C. 1% ker 1% = 


Mr. 2 5 is in his attention to the ceco- = 
nomical management of his eſtate, has | 
made ſuch enquiries into huſbandry, as 
were neceſfary for enabling him to improve 
the culture and value of it and he has alſo 
tried ſome experiments of a very important 
nature: That he hints nothing of this ſort 
without the foundation of experience, will 
beſt appear from the particulars of the land 


he keeps in his own hands. 
764 Acres L.240 Rent 
120 Graſs 12 Farming horſes — 
400 Foreſt and 9 Other ditto - > 
© _.__ plantations 10 Cows | El 
244 Arable 600 Sheep. 


c Seh- a ſpace of land has well enabled 
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him to make obſervations of a rruly uſeful 
nature. 


PROFIT OF CULTIVATING 
DIFFERENT SOILS. 


= The two great diſtinQions of ſoil around- 

Bhth, are the -rich ſands, and the foreſt _ 
ſands. The firſt are let at 16, 17, and 18s. 
an acre; but the latter produce no more 
than from 2s. to 4s. an acre, The differ- 
ence of rent is ſo great, that to ſome the 
cheapeſt-land is ajrayes. beſt, I 


8 1 and DES rl of an acre 
. of the beſt ſand during four years. 


Furſt; Ti urnips. 


Rent and town charges, r 
Four earths, e 
Three harrowings and rolling, 8 
| Beed and ſowing. — 8 
HFarrowing and hand-hoeing, 0 
Preparing the dung 1 in the yard; 
carriage, and ſpreading 10 
loads ; ; 4 horſes, 2 carts, wn 
MEN, I 5 loads a day. 7 


S 80 
880 © © 


5 on making, &c. once cut 
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Second; Barkey. | 
Rent, = — + — Z £61 
Two ploughings, — 
Harrowing, 2 To” 
10 Pecks ſeed, — 
© 
o 
o 


So wing „ 
Mowing and harveſting, — 
Thraſhing, „„ 


O © o Q& 0 ο O 
o O OO 00 


N 
10 


Third; Cher. 
JJ. 88 
Seed and fowing, —- 00 6 


Lo 
. 


O 0 0 


— 
— 
+> 
O 


| 
| 


So . Fourth; Wheat. 2 
Renn „„ oa; 
1 Ploughing, 3 
Harrowing and d rolling, 1 
Seed, „ „ ˙· Ze” 
Sowing,. WD ls 272 [Lok x 
Reaping and 3 banking, A 
Thraſhing 30 buſhels, Þ = 


5 g K 
» : 2 * * . = A 7 . 
? ; 4 4 4 ) 
* * * = „ 9 . 
. - * a LEED 
— 3 e 22 . 
g 4. ” 
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Oo O OO o 
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1 
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Wheat, - 30 o bulhele, at 46. 64. 


2:45 2 
Tos produc, = 17 5 
0 Ow” expences „ 41 


Profit, _ 25 _ 


Whick 3 is per acre per aun. "7 
; Or, per 100 acres, nw 


per Soo ditto, 
Per rooo dito. 5 1857 1 10 I 


IR Expences, tad. Prodgce of an 
ere of foreſt land during four N. 
8 * be ; On ater ae] 

as before, 148 9 


5 9 8 
: » n. * 
: ; - 
* — $9 ano See el . 2 1 ; 
. I * * 
. 
: a * * 5 
? * 
— - 5 o E / o 
% * a 
. 
bl 
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wane, Wes , 
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} Second; - Barley. 

FE 
Tillage, Ce, „ a +», | 
„% W % FO aTT 


indries, as before, „ 0 14 © 


4 
* 


Fourth; Oats, 
13 „ 
One Fass — — © 
Harrowing and rolling, > 
Seed, we F 
Sawing, © + - = VVV 
Mowing and harveſting, |+ © 
o 


TRAILS een . 


m0 90+p©m 
O O O 


{= 
4" 
© * s x 8 
7 * 
1 * 
* 
1 
* 
4 7 
I/ % \ > « 
i 1 
x 4 
1 ” 


— > 0x" een geeaegy 
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T.. ÄmÄ ee ar er er pr ern nr rn CC CCACCCOOOS * „ K — * =_ 


Produce.” IU 
| Turnips, x bo OW. e £L 2 0,0 
N 4 quarters, e = 32, Q 

| Oats, 5 quarters, | „„ 2 We 


Which! is 155 acre fer . 1 1 15 
Or per 100 acres, = 109 11, 8 
Or per 500 ditto, = $47 18 4, 


| Profit per acre on the rich. — 


1 Ditto on the foreſt ſand, rear Lr 11 
| Superiority of the former, Do 0 277 Tot , | 
Which is per 100 acres, 24 9 7 
Per Foo acres, AL $32 7 18 
Per 1000 ditto, - 744 15 11 


£ one * with a ring fence around it, done 


Total produce, n "p92 
Total * - 6 1 


Or per 1000 ditto, _ 33 095 16 8 


8 * 


— 1 3 


Before any remarks a are offered on 20 
account, it will be neceſſary to explain the 
rent of the foreſt land. It is ſuppoſed i in 


5 | * 


Hlate Il. ua 938. Vol TL. 
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at the landlord's expence ; alſo the neceſſary 
buildings erected. The tenant ſubdivides 
it, and grubs up the whins, broom, or 
other trumpery that may be ſcattered about 
it; the rent of the land is 3 5. the other 2.5, 
6 d. is the intereſt at 8 per cent. of the mo- 

ney he firſt. expends; of which the account 
is as follows. | | 


The ſides of the . in Plate IV. 3 5 
are juſt + a mile in length; the contents 
160 acres: ſuppoſe the ring fence of ſuch 
a farm done by the landlord ; the remainder 
for the tenant to perform ſo divided, in the 
northern meaſure, amounts to 8 5 acres, at 
28 yards each. 
85 Acres, at 1 J. 15. A bank 
With quick; a ditch and douj- 
ble hedge of dead wood; the 
materials of which reckoned © 
at 15s. a load on the ſpot, = = OP $1 a 
The diviſion of the Il. 4 5; ing; i :6c) 


Making the hedge, | - 


Bank and ditch, Is IJ 


Quick; SAGE in an acre, 


25. 
CY 
Wood, . 1 
I 
E FINES = POS PH Be AT. 


8 over, . 89 5 © 
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Brought over, IR £ 99 3 | 
Eight gates, e 
= K 
a 186. 70 „ © 
$tubbing and clearing 160 ares, 4. 


„ 


111 15 14 ter acres * —.—5 2 * 
n. at 8 ger cent. St 2% or As 64 
an acre. 
This is ann proper ene "YR 
tenant's calculating his expenee on entering 
a farm in which improvements are to be car- 
ried on: it is imagined that a man cannot 
reckon leſs than 8 per cent. for money 
which he lays out thug on a leafe of 21 
years. Theſe 3 amount OY tq 
the rent of the land, 10 
In reſpect to the fencing, . are ſeveral 
3 purſued; but the exact propriety 
of them, or degree of comparative cheap- 
neſs, duration conſidered, are not- clearly 
underſtood, Inſtead of dead wood hedges 
on each fide the quick, ſod banks are ſome- 
times 4 made, with ling along the top,. 
5 9 And 


-4 


A V — 7 +> . 
. , x 
t > . A \ „ 5 « Z 
4 * 
- 
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and fixed by a row of ſtakes : Wen 


W a>. — C 
- >. iy 4 tae 


as follows: Rat, 1 *, 
1 Acre, double banking,” 1 3 
Setting ling, = = 1% 
Setting ditto, wb «<2 @- 
_ Carnie — 4 6 
"Value of ng and ae. 54 
8 | 5 wh | 5 2 2 f 
— C 
— — 


This fenee cannot be wp every where ; 7 
but where the ling 955 be got eaſily, the 
quick may be raiſed with a double bank and 
ditches, and the ting in faggots ſet aſtride 
on the bank, and fixed dow with ſtakes, 
and kept in repair for 194. 6 d. an acre, 
which is much lower than the wood fence. 


If fields are divided that are always ſo 
; exopped, that cattle never feed in them, 
they may, in this country, be fenced with 
three rows of quick alone for 6c. an acre, 
à no hedge or bank is wanting to defend it. 
The compariſon between tlie two ſands is 
extremely deciſive; 14% rod. per aere ſu- 
rn profit i is very co conſiderable; and 


amounts, 


3 
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amounts, as before obſerved, to a conſider- 
able income when extended to 500 or 1000 
acres. This ſhould be a leſſon to all farmers 
ever to chooſe the beſt land at a fair rent, 
in preference to what is commonly called 
the cheapeſt ſoil: in this country there are 
large tracts of the beſt ſand, but not exten- 
Gives enough to admit the ſuppoſition of a 
farmer's s hiring as much of it as he pleaſes. 
The caſe is different with the foreſt land; 
and this is a circumſtance- very favourable 
to it. There is ſuch plenty of it, that any 
calculation might at once be realized. Mr. 

 Mellifh has one cloſe of 700 acres of it let 

at 25. an acre tythe free; beſides many 
| others of a ſmaller ſize. If the various ad- 

vantages of ſuch great extent, and the . 
pactneſs of ſuch farms are conſidered, 

will be found that they are more Sela 

geous than the above comparative account 
allows. The enquiry thus ſtated is not 
therefore, whether 1000 acres of rich ſand 
are more advantageous than 1000 of foreſt; 
becauſe the latter may be had, but not the 
former: could they be gained, the former 
compariſon would here be deciſive: but the 


w_ ** relative to the foreſt land i 18. the 
profic 
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profit of cultivating a tract of waſte; where 
a man may have as much as he Pleaſes. 
The account before given ſets this matter 
in a clear light; it appeared that the clear 
profit of farming theſe ſoils is above a guinea 
an acre: hence it is evident that theſe lands 

lying waſte are a real nuiſance to the pub- 
lic; the profit reſulting from them by main- 

taining ſheep is on compariſon with this, 
too inconſiderable to mention. The pre- 
vious improvement of 14 11. 9d. per 
acre, expended in fencing and clearing. is 
not high; not to be compared with various 
other methods of reducing waſte land to . 


cultivation. 


The above data are dv Hom ex- 
perience; Mr. Melliſb has found the ex- 
pence, product, and profit to be as there 
ſtated and I ſhould obſerve upon it, that 
theſe foreſt ſands cannot be ſo bad as the 

farmers in this country think them: for a 
guinea an acre is not a low profit in much 
richer countries. The rent of 55.-6d. an 
_ acre is trifling when compared with the 
crops—turnips worth 40s. an acre; barley 
4 quarters —clover 30s,—and, oats 6 quar- 
ters, all ſpeak a rent muph. higher: I know 

many 
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10 much, let at from 10 to 125; an acre; 
wich is a ſtrong proof that theſe ſands are 
Hot of that mean nature the tarriers of this 
| . e VILLE: 

| | 


OARROTS. 


= he 1205. Mir. Melb cauſed three nbrek 
i de Wie wech plovghed 3 one ploveh 
following the other in the fame furrow. In 
= February ſowed It, 416; of ſeed per acre = 
= The plants aroſe very favorably ; were 
= handahoed twice; and weeded as often; all 
1 which operations coſt two guiticas per acre; 
= but they were not thinned | ſufficienitly ; 
| however the carrots tlirove extremely well, 
and were upon the whole a favourable crop, 
They were taken up as wanted; beginning 
at Michaelnus: Horſes, cows, pigs; and 
other cattle, were fed on them, and with 
moſt uticomnion ſucceſs, The product 
amounted to 20 tons per acte excluſive of 
the tops; from the moſt attentive obſervas 
tion which Mr. Mel; could make on the 
Expetiditure of the crop, iti ſaving oats. for 
horſes feeding cows and fatting hogy— 
| he is clearly of opinion that the value of 
mem is about 20 5. a ton. ; 


= by 0 . 
— 
. — 15 
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Ege of the tre n 25128 
Ls b £1964 2 + F; RY ©; 
ee and harrowing, 6; ea 85:07 
Seed, e — 2 0 12 0 r | 
Hoeing rt a m1: [ub Aire 
Taking up, „ 380 
m bone, ie 3 O0 @; 


7 
G3 #2 % 1 "36.1 


* 
f — % 
0 2, % "4 , x 1 5 * 2 4 f | ” 2 0 7 x - - : © "x Sn 4 * a a 14 
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Pi e 
60 tons, at 204. an 


Which'i is & acre, $90” 72 cy ＋ I 3 15 32 1 
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e ** 


Grest as 1 crop is, Mt. Meth im- 
gines that they may be cultivated to greater 
adyantage; he has been prevented by va- 
ridus ; undertakings from having any carrots 
ſince, but now ke has finiſhed ſeveral great 
works of building, and i improving the en- | 
virons, of his ſeat, he is determined, again 

to fow A. And have a a regular crop. nn 
tem er every year. Þ z 
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ſhew how requiſite they are to carrying the 
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After the carrots on the above three 


acres, barkey was ſown, without manure ; 
and the produce was ſeven quarters an acre; 
which was more . confiderable than an ad- 


joining piece of the ſame ſoil yielded, after 
turnips well manured for: à very ſtrong 
proof of the excellent quality of carrots 


ia cleaning and ameliorating the ground. 


Theſe rich ſands will ever be found to 


produce vaſt uncertain crops of carrots ; 


and that without the aſſiſtance of dung: the 
clear profit, of 13 J. an acre on a crop which: 
anſwers. all the ends. of the beſt fal lows: 
and is ſubſtituted inſtead of it; ; at the fame 
time faving that manure. which turnips - 


| would require, and railing, in the expendi- 


ture of the crop, a vaſt quantity of dung 
for other lands; all together forming a a M 
tem of profitable huſbandry, hardly to be 
equalled by any other management. Pota- 
toes Mr. Melliſb has alſo found untommonly 


: advantageous they produce immenſe « crops. 
on the beſt ſands ; and with dung, exceed- 


ingly beneficial ones on foreſt land. The 


eon 


following courſe of Crops, with- the intro-. 
dition” of thele very profitable roots, v 'will 


7$ 84 


reitet * to che ä pitelt, 


Wer ENGEANS. 33” 
1 EX PENCES. wo f 2 
. Errſt ; Carrots.” | 


One third of the total above 
- inſerted of EG. 1: fn 
I 
1 


0 
Kid for mu. 1 % © 


* ; * 1 3 — 
"3 CJ jy on 4 = # 


y * 3" : - 5 
b » * 1 4 py 
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c 131 AT 41 , a 
ED waer; 125 ata age 10 1 
3 | „ 


Third; Clover: 4 - JI 14 


O0 

3 9 

bony hear: at ditto, 2 16 9 
e q 


v4.4 


Total produce, 1 
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Firſt; Carrots, enpenges,  £.7 2 © 
N _— ditto, Fs” ae 23 6 


Barley, . - 3 0 


85 Total produce, =p rt 2 TH fl 25 | 
Total * 3 


Profit, | ro DiE . 15 
| 825 | Toy of Ret, : 
Per acre per ann. „ "oth 


a muſt be allowed to recommend the cul- 
tivation of carrots in ſome courſe of this ſort, 
to all farmers poſſeſſing any ſandy ſoils; 


eſpecially ſuch as are rich: But under 
takings of this nature require great. ſpirit 


and much money; the culture is expenfive; 


and the purchaſing cattle to conſume the 


erops, would require large ſums of money. 
Another courſe to be recommended, 1 
er. Caro E 
2. Barley _ F. Cover 
8 6. Wheat, | 
5 Ss | Eee Wen W 1 
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. 
F 4h 
I 
N i, Þ 
my 
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Brought over 


| Potatoes—Rent, L. 9 
WE 264 Rilldde, © x 
3 Farths, o 12 
 Harrowing, o 2 
Planting, o IS: 
20 Buſh. ſetts, 1 16 

x Hoeing, Mo on 0 
Taking up, o 10 
5 Carting, 2 Sug 0 


L. 9 13 0 


0 


Clover, e 


K Piroduce. 
Carrots, ed e a; 


BC Poon mic tin: — 
Potatoes, 300 buſhels, at 17 


Barley, IM ©: S is 


Wheat, : — 1 


Total ane 3 


= 1 er — ; | 
Or er acre per aun. 


2 
0 
S 
le Is 0: 0.0 


>> 2 oo 
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' CABYAGES. * 


= the year 3766, Mr, Melli had thros 
acres and an half of the great Scotch cab- 
bage; the ſoil his 1 0 an ploughed for 
the firſt time in Oc er; ;. and. manured in 
the ſpring with 12 loads an, acre of farm- 

yard compoſt ; The ſeed was ſown in Fe- 
Hruary; and the lants ſet into the field the 
latter end of * in rows planted 2 feet 
aſunder eve ery_way, and kept clean hand- 
hoed. They were cut and given to theep 
on graſs land ; eighty ſheep were bought at 


Hera each, and put to them to fatten; and 
from them at a guinea apiece z which 


is a profit of 281.; or 81, an acre produce 
for the crop. The ſame ground was planted | 
the year following ; and managed in the 
ſame manner, but not manured again: It 

fatted 60 ſheep; the profit the ſame, Which 
is 64. per acre. The average of the two 
crops nh. 1t is obſervable, that the ſandh ; 
ſoils have not been recommended as the 
proper ones for cabbage eraps; but yet Mr. 
Melliſd's products are very conſiderable, 
and far — any ching ever apa 
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| LAYING. LAND To GRASS... 


This gentleman has found from 3 
experience, that the beſt way of laying 
land to graſs, is to fallow well for turnips, 

and to feed the crop on the land with ſheep 
early enough for ſowing rye; with which 
he fows part of the graſs ſeeds, and har- 
in the ſpring. If he lays: with: hay ſeeds, 
he ſows 2 quarters an acre, and 10/b. of 


white clover. If no hay. ſeeds, then i045; 


white clover, 104; trefoile, and 10/6, nar- 
firſt year he feeds the graſs; but the ſecond, 
mos from 2 to 24 tons of hay per acre. 
In 1766, ten acres of gravelly fand, 4 
whin cover, were ſown with turnips; and 
the crop eat off with ſheep; the value 27. 2 5. 
fer acre; after theſe turnips it was ſummer 
fallowed : and at Michaelmas fown with 
rye; which proved a very good crop. 2 
quarters of hay feeds and 1015. of white 
: — per acre were ſown on the der 
This paſture was mown the firſt year, and 
* or n nn 
yur it was fed. * 
Y 4 | The 
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| it than any 1 remember to have ſeen. 


The rent of this land before was 73 9. 64. 
an acre, but now it is worth 129. 
Sometimes the broom and fern will come 
again in. graſs fields laid down from foreſt 
land: In this caſe, Mr. Melliſb has found 
it neceſſary. to plough it up for turnips, 


which are harrowed and rolled on one 


earth, and fed on the ground. If they 
prove a good crop, then he limes and dungs 
for barley: but if they are indifferent, the 


manures are ſpread for a: ſecond crop of 


turnips; which are likewiſe fed on the 


land; and ſucceeded by barley and red 


clover : on the latter, wheat is ſown; and 
after that turnips again, to be fed off time 


enough for rye and graſſes to be fown on 


it. Such a tillage courſe: er 5 n 
the land of all rubbiſh,” 2 


- TURNIP HOEING.. 
r. Melliſb having found a great difficulty | 


*. procuring turnip hoers and being diſ- 
guſted at the idea of the fle 
ment too common among the farmers, 
made uſe of a machine for executing the 


nly manage- 


work, which ſeems much better adapted to 
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Nate V. Fig. 1. — it at he = 
1 to 2. ſix feet. r N 2:2 
I to 3. one foot 10 cad 
5 A to 5. three feet 4 inches 
A 6-10 7. eight feet 6 inches. ye 
Length of ſhare: irons, 2 ons 4 inches, 
Wheels 21 inches diameter. 
This machine I can conceive. will by 
croſs cutting do much ſervice ; probably to 
doubling the value of the crops compared 
 with-thofe unhoed at all: but let it ever be 
underſtood, that it is chiefly to be recom- 
mended to thoſe perſons who are ſo ſituated 
that they really cannot get hoers ſufficient» 
for their crops never let it be totally de- 
pended on, when hand- hoes can be gained. 
The true turnip eulture, is to ſet the crop 
out regulariy; to cut up all weeds, and to 
leave the plants every where diſtinct, which 
line will near effect. But I ſhall 
readily allow that ſuch a machine would be 
of great uſe in any country when the crop 
grows rather too faſt for the hoers to thin 
the plants, and give the weeds a check 
before they begin: Or by way of looſening 
the earth in cutting deep: the great fault 
_ of the com. 0 — Boeing is, the men 
3350000 _ Kine 
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5 indeterminate, each nearly <q 1 but, 12 
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ally in bam, very Uttle. his .machine 
may, bet — ga be 


any eg oY would probedly be of 
„ e 
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by "PLANTING. watt 55 
Mr ic. Mello has, for many yearsy/raiſed 
numerous plantations,” which! ate 4 very 


to ee eee f „ ee 


| andy foils, eſpecially FO pie various 
methods, and different ſorts of trees. Some 


picces of foreſt land be has cleared from 
the ſpontaneous rubbiſh, in the fame man- 
ner as for corn, and ploughed it once in the 
common manner, upon which he ſet the 


them; and, upon ſome other pieces, he did not 
plough at all, and cleared no more than 
neceſſary to make the holes to plant them 
in. The reſult of theſe various trials was 


"OF 


. 
* 
i » 
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any difference, thoſe planted-after clearing 
and ploughing, were the beſt. The ſorts tried 
were Scotch and ſpruce firs; lareb oak, aſh, 
cheſtnut, beech, bireh, &. the whole mixed. 
Scatch | and pr nee firs have grown” much 
all ſo generally ſucceeded, that:ſcarcely-one 
ig ten thouſand: have failed. The ſoil he 
has choſen is foreſt ſand of 35. an acre. 
The number he has generally ſet on an 
| acre is.-5000;..the expence of encloſing 
0 the trees, and planting, is 3 J. an 
In five years they require thinning; 
| the — the wood taken out about pays 
for the . e a 15 the N men an 
about 1000. iy | 
In five years more hey are Wied again, 
when another thuſand trees are taken outs 
which make very good hedge wood and 
hedge ſtakes. The value about * more 
— what pays the labour. 
After theſe thinnings, 3000 are nat 
— Mr. Melli % has found from experi- 
ence to be _ worth 6 a. erh on an Ave» 


9 3 3 * 4 * * 


— — ACFECE 8 5 —_——— D — 


9 1 


Fi irs ſnould A be cut the middle of ſummer, 
in full turpentine : they are as good — 
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rage, as they ſtand, and clear ol all ex- 
pences, if ſold. At this time * anothe r thou 
An. ſhould be taken out. 
Two thouſand are there fore leds which, 
at 30 years growth, will be worth, as they 
ſtand, 1 fl each; Wers at » ng —_ 
be worth 2. 14 
This is the ſtate of 4 nating WEIR 
on the poor foreſt ſands; but Mr. Melis 
has many Scotch firs, planted 35 years ago 
on good land, which are now worth . 
each, and very many from 251. to 35. 
Upon theſe data we may eaſily calculate 
the re of e at nn Periode * 


Account „ an acre * * at _ a „ th 


fifth ear. 


Firſt It raiſing, planting, e 
[ . fencing, c . OT. IGT. of: 3 0 „0 
nee of the hs ſum for 41 of - 


five Fears. 3443 01 0 

* 48 j n Land 
n „ i OAlS, 0 
| * 2 EEE] . C21 AF - f nn. . 
* n N ae | R. 
4 10 0 


+ * n p price is ieee, eld of 1 IQ, 15, or 20 
acres, and not a ſingle acre. It 18 the Rroportiony of 
the whole, | 
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27 In. five years more. 
Reher of the fences, . 8 0 ahi 0 
| Intereſt of 41. 104. for 5 years, E 26 


Allow for compoſt ONE 0 1 

Rent, I N n 7 IN 4 

Firſt five, o * 4 10 0 
r 8 X 


Expence at ws 3 ton. a ; 7 7 * 
| Received for ON N 


Excel, Fr Or OY 125 „l 8 
Arthe end of twenty years. 


4 Rent, n FN Fo . e . n 20 0 

Reparation of fences, - O 10 ©, 
Intereſt, | Oe oe WV GOR 7 S 5 gn og. 
5 | +30 0 


53 e e e 


Err — 


Value of 2000 remaining, at 


eme nee 2 roles; "I" o Oo 
780 8 0 


Deduct, as Ny . 8904 i 0 
ä ExceS at end of 5 years, 2 at 6. 5 


Oer profit in 26 years, "2 6g 12 s 


— 


Which is ber aere her anna, ths = * 


Ld 
— F200 ”- <2 
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— ä ron er ron tem ne 
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years longer, the account "1 will fla 


I; «A 1 2 ; 
_ Intereſt. ©- - 
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IS — 5 * 4 
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But, ſuppoling the 2000" trees, left ro 


under. 1 e eee 8 10 


SEL r ier e : * 
CEXZ% YO BA SSEI MA 2 2 4 * 


Recetved for 1006, 4 at 6% 
1 * Amana EG” 


Profit, in 20 years, excluſive | 


of tren r 13 


1 85 " 4 > as 
. "4 #4 "pF — "+41 $i ESE! . 


ih ch, 5 acre per a annum, may 


1 55 WH ue) * 2. * 
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Ho _ end / 2 gears. * Ri 


=) 8 . 9 4 


Kant = ITS 
Fences, - - 


— - _ „ " 


Suppoſing the plantation then IN 
cut down, the, 2000 trees, * NS 
A being 100 * 6 

Dedud, as above, 5 0 


\ _ 4 ͤ „ — | 
' - 8 5 AJ Le 24 _ . o * 1 2 ——— — 


| Ne ns or” 34 * | 4 J 97 5 0 
2 | * LOT) | > "© $*77 
5 8 8 5 «wv . I "i $2” "= *. 9 } 1 
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Clear profit in 30 


. 4141. 33. 48 ; ; 1 
171 {3 eit 
an nes t e 9 nr 
F rn FEY + 


A the pa of forty years, = - | 
8 as before, 3 % 0 


Received for 2600 trees, at 25 200 | 8 0 


Ta i incl 4 ts. nn oh #89000 nh 
Dedu@ expences, ,a | 
before, 
Ditto, WI. a1 Ws + 
It IM 3 253 I vt 11 


a' 1778 A 
1 4 
an — FE, 1449 > 2 


* * as, * 

NR 4 . 1 1 . 

nn | * 1 : vi 4735 7 * N 5 I. 1 wy 21 21 
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Clear profit in 40 years, 


'P #34 2-4 7 2 L 29 11 uy a 
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This account of the expences, produce, 


and profit, of planting foreſt land, at 36. an 
aere, ſhewys the. amazing · profit of ſuch un- 
dertakings. Plantations have, in general, 


been taiſed with a view merely to beauty, or 


4 elſe through a very noble patriotic motive 
of being ſerviceable to the country; hut it is 
evident, that they may be undertaken with 

very different views: with thoſe of profit. 
So that a man may cut down the trees he 


planted himſelf, and expect to reap, in ſo 


: doing, very conſiderable Profit. by 


_ If he cuts all down at the end of 20 hs. 


and leaves not a ſingle tree, he gains a pro- 


fit clear of near 70 J. an acre, which is 3 J. gs. 


per acre per annum from the firſt planting. 


Let me aſk the moſt ſkilful farmers of this 


country, how they will exceed ſuch a proſit, 


by any ſyſtem of common huſbandry, on ſuch 
poor land? It before appeared, that com- 


mon good huſbandry, after ſome improve- 
ments, would yield but 17. 17. 114 fer 
acre profit: ſo that the planting, to cut in 
20 years, is more than thrice as beneficial, 


and r much _ _—_ to er- 


tal loſſes. \ p 


But a ſuppoſing the trees left 30. ren. in 
that 


1 


LAY 
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that caſe the thinnings pay, for the firſt 
20 years, 1/7, per acre per annum; and, at 
the end of the 3oth, the account; from the 
firſt planting, is 3 . 174. 1 d. per acre; and, 
in 40 years, 5 J. 6. 1d. After which time 
they may be ſuppoſed to decline in gut- 
neſs of growth, and conſequently had better 
be cut down, in point of profit; 
If beauty of ſituation is not, in fome re- 
ſpects, commanded, we ſeldom ſee plan- 
tations of quick-growing trees; but it is 
evident, that poor ſoils ſhould be planted 
upon the mere view of profit: a crop of 
firs; inſtead of à erop of wheat, barley or 
oats, at 20 years growth, which ſo many men 
may expect to ſee out in perfection, they 
turn out far ſuperior. One of the moſt pro- 
fitable farms would be a thirty years leaſe 
of ſueh land, with liberty to plant and cut 
down. One of twenty years, Which is a 
ſhorter period than the generality of long 
leaſes, would, thus — exceed ec common | 
hnſbandry on'fuck ſoils. HT 2-2 
Mr. Meliqb has à wat 4 inctoſed with a 
ring fence of 700 acres, which he would lett 
at 3s. an acre, tythe free. Suppoſe a perfor! 
| hired it under a leaſe 27 gong PONG 
Vol. ö 13 


nm 
* 


Total expence, = | 77532 
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The raiſing, Plantingy &c. nt would 
come too . 2100 


Rent of 700, acres, * e years, 3150 


Reparation of fences, ſuppoſe, 50 


Intereſt of ih 1004. for 30 years, at 4 per 


Produce—Thinning, in ten years, 
at 54. D, — py. 3500 


— Ditto, in 20 years, 1000 per 


acre, at bd, 21. 17500 


— Cut down at 30 years, 2000 


ee 15. or SHE: een 70900. 


Total produce, a9; 57 ee 910⁰⁰ 


| Clear pri, priya ect) 83180 | 


9 


This account 16 dated in \ the ſtile of. a 


common farm: the firſt expenditure calleb 
ſtock, and compound intereſt not calculated. 


It is very evident, that no man, poſſeſſed of 
ſuch ſoils, who can hire them for 20 or 30 
years, under a planting leaſe, need ever to 
be diſtreſſed at the idea of younger children's 
fortunes, or raiſing large ſums of money in 


future. A moderate expenditure. will, by 


planting 
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planting, ſecure the certain poſſeſſion of any 
ſum that may in future be wanted. 

Mr. Melliſd has, beſides theſe various im- 
provements, executed other undertakings, 
which ſhew an activity not often exceeded. 


He has made ten miles of road, at his own' 


expence, and a river four miles long, and 
ten yards wide, as a drainage to a large ex- 


tent of low land, in the center of his eſtate, 


capable of being made as fine meadow as 


any in England. He has alſo built ſeveral 


farm-houſes, and above thirty cottages, all 
in the moſt ſubſtantial manner, of brick and 


tile: works of the nobleſt tendency, that 


will ever carry their own eulogy ** 7 god . 


— 


* This gentleman has added a very mag Vns 42 
cent apartment to his houſe, (before an e 
ing good one) a withdrawing- room, 40 feet long, 
22 broad, and 18 high, with a circular bow of 
21 feet ſpan. The proportion very agreeable. 
The chimney-piece elegant; Tonic pillars of Egyp- 


lian granate, ' fluted with ſtripes of white ae. 


ſupport the, frieze, in which, is a tablet, an an- 
_ cient ſacrifice, The furniture is extremely rich, 


the chairs and carpet crimſon velvet, DID WY 
with yellow filk. From the windows of moſt 


of the rooms you command a fine water, whit 


winds through the lawn for a mile and half the 


| breadth from 50 to 70 yards. 


He has alſo built a large and en OY of 
ſtabling, and ornamented his ate with 200 acres | 


of thriving plantations, 


, the 
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» 4 * „ y ; 1 0 n 5 13 8 
1 * : = ©.» 5 ; ws 4 ! 3 — * 
1 . arent 3 £ — 3 mh 1 —. 1 * 2 148 rn 
3 wp 3 — | 5 : ö a . 
* \ s 
: 


. the OY to cit 
- caſter, and made enquiries into the 
dare and © EEE ofthe rick lands fear that 
town. 
i . riſe ab 305 to nh a de: 
che land lets, on an average, at 0. am acre. 
Their crops of wheat are, on an average, 
about 30 buſhels, of rye 34, of barley 6 
quarters, of oats 10, and Rat * a . 
n never feed this erop. FO 
Their turnips they never hoe; but thi 
value does not riſe higher than 405. an acre. 
Their manuring conſiſts in little elſe than 
buying Doncaſten dung, which all the 
: 3 a * or . en en 
Their gane re very re e ef 
Fame feed a cow. They prefer the fhort- 
horned breed, and reckom the average pro- 
5 I of milk per diem at four gallons. 
In their tillage, they uſe but two horſes in 
a plough;- cons one acre a day: tows pot 
ROE en 8 five 


«741 


five inches, and the price per acre 45. 6d. 
Their ſyſtem af feeding horſes is not the 
moſt perfect; and, among other inſtances, 
know nothing of cutting ſtraw into chaff. 
Swing ploughs only are uſed, 
| Land ſells at fifty years purchaſe. Tythes | 
are taken in kind. Poor-rates 2s. in the 
pound: their employment is in the manu- 
facture of the place, which is the facking, 
and alſo that of ſtockings: ſome hundreds 
of hands are employed in it.—All drink-tea, 

No leaſes in this country. 

The experiments made by. dethony W, "oY 
ton, Eſq. of Carr-Houſe, will beſt explain 
he nature of this rich land, 


POTATOES. 


en two acres * the beſt ſand were 
| planted with potatoes, after a third crop of 
corn, in rows equally diſtant, three quarters 
of a yard aſunder. They were manured for 
them with 12 loads an acre of rotten dung, 
a forkful to each ſet, ſpread from heaps in 
the common manner. The product was 
242 buſhels per acre, which, at the price of 
34. a peck; amounted to 12/. an acre. After 
y 8 ten 
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them cabhages were planted, and the crop 
proved very fine. They were horſe and 


hand-hoed as often as EE" 70 1 
them clean from weeds. 


3 Experiment, No. - 7; 3 
"Is, 1768, two acres more were planted; 


t the management exactly the ſame, and the 


produce again I 5 


— Beperiment, No. Ji 


"Ta 106 95 four acres and an half were 
planted on the ſame ſoil, and managed in 


the ſame manner. The product ve 
buſhels per acre, or I 5. * 


\ 


Experiment, 3 4. 


This year, 1770, he has ſeveral pieces | 
in rows at various diſtances, from 2 feet 


6 inches, to 3 feet 6 inches. I found them 


all as clean as a garden; and as fine lux- 
uriant a growth as I remember to have 
ſeen. Half an acre will yield at the rate of 
251, per aere. The reſt 15. e 
All theſe crops Mr. Wharton "_ applied 


| chiefly to the feeding ſwine; he fats porx- 
ers with them: generally boils them.; and 
ſometimes mixes them * barley meal, 


* 
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3 a peck of the latter, to 6 buſhels of the 
potatoes. The pork is perfectly good, and 
the fat as firm and as good as any other. 
He alſo finds them of very great uſe in half 
fattening bacon hogs, to prepare them for 
peaſe and beans. In theſe applications the 
value of, the potatoes is 4. per pecx; 
whereas only 34. is uſed in the preceding 
calculation as a market price. 

Mr. Wharton's, general. culture of thee 
is as follows. The land is ploughed three 
or four 'times: then holes are made by a 
line with a ſpade; dung is put in theſe 
holes, and the potatoe ſets, on the dung. 
The firſt tillage 1 is to harrow the land flat, 
as ſoon as the weeds come up, and before 
the potatoes. They are afterwards earthed 
up by  hand-hoes ſeveral times; and all 
weeds extirpated. One | circumſtance in 
which Mr. V, havin is peculiar, is the | 
Planting only the knots or eyes, cut off the 
potatoes; the heart is all preſerved for uſe; 
and this method of cutting them, is recom- 
mended as a very great ſaving. 

The average produce amounts to 20/, per 
acre, at 4d. a peck; and the ane of 
FRY nous ible. 0. 2: 2..7 e 


] 
i 
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| 
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__ Planting and es) 7 


Taking up and carrying home, 


Rentiand town C 3 La 2 59. 


10 Bulhels of ſeed, 1 #1 ar 0 Ae "y 


12 Loads of manure En to. the 
Aand) At 65. ON e * Te . 1 5 12 — 0 
9 10 0 


a 1 
3 Floughiagz. il «15 Ne 


L 


0 
3 Horſe 3 e ee 
3 Hand ditto, and weeding, © 7 © 

U © 


1 Towl e expences, . ” ads 1; $28. 


. Profit, e 


This 1 of 8 rat how 
much that root deſerves attention on rich 
ſands; they form an admirable crop to in- 
troduce regularly in a courſe, and to extend 
over all the ic licht arable of a er 


cCABBAOES. 2 


** 1 5 9. eee acres Sink 2 . Seel | 
r planted on ſand worth 205, 


an acre. The ſeed e. in Auguſt, 


pricked 


9 
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pricked out in October; again in March; 
and into the field the middle of June. The 


land was prepared by five ploughings, and 


a manuring of 10 loads an acre of farm- 
yard dung. They were planted in ſquares, 
and hand-hoed twice, and horſe-hoed thrice. 
They were begun to be cut the end of 
October; and laſted till the end of F ebruary, 
They were uſed for fatting beaſts—milch 
cows young -cattle—and particularly for 
hogs; all ſorts of ſwine above 3 months 
old ſowrs, boars, ſhots, &c. and they fed 
very eagerly on them; and in no ufe 
anſwered better: they were kept by them 
in excellent order till put up for fatting. 
In the fatteniũg of beaſts they anſwered bur 
indifferently. The cows gave vaſt quanti- 
ties of milk, as much as from the ſummer 8 
graſs, but it vras very ſtrong, though ven- 
tilated. Cows with calf, if they accident. 
ally get into che cabbage field, will eat til 
they burſt; but this is the caſe with no 
other ſort of cattle. The Weight of the 

cabbages aroſe to 34 B.; the average 21 15. 
12 .: this is 47 tons per acre. Notwith- 
ſtanding this weight, Mr. Wharton pre- 
ferred a crop of turnips of 3 L. per acre, for | 
any uſe except the feeding pigs, 


| 
| 
l 
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Experiment, No. 6. 
In 1-68, four acres of the ſame ſoil were 


planted. The preparation of the land, 


and alt other circumſtances as in 1767. 
The crop was equal ; and upon trying them 
with moſt ſorts of e de Freese reſult 
Was adhered _” 


X: Experiment, No. 7. | | 
In 17695 eight acres were planted on a 


clay ſoil, and 4 on limeſtone land: but 


neither of them equalled. the eren of the 


Preceding . + ret e des $19 


| Bxperiment, No. 8. 2 


In wk four acres were planted on | the 


ſand of 205. an acre: the culture, product, 
application of the crop, &c. were nearly the 
lame as in the preceding years. 


Mr. Wharton, upon the whole, does not 


approve of cabbages on land that will yield 
large crops of turnips: he finds that the 


latter much exceed them in fatting oxen ; 


and are upon the whole more advantageous. 


In ftall feeding beaſts on turnips, Mr. 
Wharton finds that they fat much faſter 


than when in the Bald * always litters 


them 
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them down well. Thoſe he prefers that 


have had the ſummer's. graſs —One acre 


drawn and given in, ſtalls, will feed thrice 
the beaſts, of the ſame given in. the field. 
Mr. Wharton's, calculation on an ayerage, 
is, that an acre will fatten four beaſts from 
Zo to 100 ſtone, during for months, with 
the aſſiſtance of a little hay, 

Mr. Wharfon's courſe of crops on his 
beſt ſand which he moſt approves, is, 
1. Furnips; 2. Carrots ; 3. Oats; 4. Pota- 
toes; F. Barley; 6. Clover; 7 Wheat. 


And the account in expences, product, and 


profit, is as follows. : 
1. TURN I p 8. 


33 e FF 
Six ploughings, 8 7 8 18 * o 


Six harrowings, = of 0 bay = O 
Rare together, and burning” | 
- the (twnnghy” 8-7», 0 
Seed and ſowing, « 5175 3 — © 
Manuring, 10 loads, — © 3 
Hoeing with a machine, - 0 
Hand weeding, g 0 
N [15 ai” Leto ch” 2 


8 4241 


8 — 


. 
F « 5 
. . * « * 
X. < 1 1 7 * 4 ** t w 4 


„r 


— r 
. >, . 
3 * 
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Four pling," wy *. s - 
: a 3 5 MY - 0 
6 Sowing in drills, iy HAI" a 38; Dil 
Taking un, n e een 
e o urs, ar pas: 


Two 1 - Fol 0 
Two harrowings » 
Seed, 3 © buſhelss 
Sowing =. = el 
Reaping, = „ ” © 
Harveſting, -— | #  *. - 0, 
Thraſhing, 2.5 oo — — : 1:05. 
O 
2 
4 


. 2 p . 
. * * 
— N & A = 
{ * 
j4 6 
£ - 1 
6 o 
—— * Fa 


Carrying, 34, a quarter 


E ee s Ss, 


IV. POTATOES, 
|  Expences, 


As ut Page 344 - - 9 


C9 
5 
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V. BARK E V. 
© Exxpentes. „ 


PREY ploughings, SF C. o 10 
Three harrowings, „ 
Seed, 3 buſhels, at 259. « 64. 1 
and ſowing, 1 
Reaping and harveſting, «= © 13 
FR - = - © 9 

| Carrying, VVV 

Rent, %ͤö , T0. 


CI 


4 

wy 
of 
— 
* 
; 
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VI. CLOVER. 
|; Expences. 5 
Seed and ſowing, 2 


— twice, and getting on to 
F ſtack FOES. on * 9 t 0 10 O 


* os 
oa * - P 
-©- 
Wi 


fc A m Lec ¾ Ä 


vn. WHEAT. 


Pr : 
One plonghing, | 4 
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10 P ecks of ed," 5 A | ws | 


Cary over, - 18 6 


0.000 O MO 
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PRODUCE. 


pg Tarnips. - Sold, to be fed on 
the land. Many come to 175. | 
average 71. = 3.0 0 
Il. Carrots ; 20 ton: but ;... 1 0 
minutes being taken of r 
value, I ſhall ſuppoſe them at 
64 a buſhe] of 485. which | | 


is 
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Brought over. = /. 3 0 @ 

is not half the price I have | 

experienced myſelf in feed- 


ing cattle : It is 933 buſhels, 23 . 's 


III. Oats: 10 quar- 4 ; 
ters, at 1 55. 5 hs 10 0 vie 40 Ii 
Chaff ang fra, 4:96 © 


—— 8 


IV. Potatoes, at wha peck, 20 0 © 
V. Barley, 6quarters, , 0 © 
Chaff and ſtraw, 4 5 G 


OY 


SU 
'© 


VI. Clover: 4 loads —_ at 30s. 
VII. Wheat: 30 bu- 
| thels, at 45. 8d. 7 0 o- 
E "<a" 2c I 10 0 


1 


Total produce, 76 16 6 
Total expences, FEUD ng 


Clear profit, 1 Ion 8 7 8 2 


Or per acre fer "RS <2 9 


Which 1 of 1 upon hs 


whole, advances very near perfection; and 
| 2 proves 


2 * n n 8 E 2 \ Wt 5 So . 
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proves dearly the vaſtly: ſuperior profit of 
cultivating the richeſt ſoils, however high 


the rent. Mr. Matton follows turnips 


with carrots, that the latter crop may be the 
eleaner; for if it is own white the land is 
full of weeds, the expences of hoeing are 
too great. A general obſervation he has 
made on the culture of theſe rich ſands, is 
the certainty of the produce: he has never 
found them liable to any failures, whatever 
the ſeaſon—in very dry ones they do as 
well as in wet; for in many years the na- 

taral produce is lowered to the preceding 
average quantities, by being beaten down. 
This gentleman 4s particularly attentive 
to applying every yard of this rich coil to 
profit. The borders of his fields the bot- 
toms of old hay ſtacks, and all other waſte 
ſpots, he plants with potatoes, and keeps 
them perfectly clean; by which means, 
they are made to user well in product; 
at the ſame time that the farm is preſerved 
from the weeds, which ſuch ſpots uſually 
ſtock it with. 
At another farm in the neighbourhood; | 
this gentleman cultivates a different fandy 
| foil; "the rent 10 5. an acre. Here Bis crops 
. af. 
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are very different from thoſe at Carr Houfe, 


Wheat 15 buſhels per acre; Rye 24; Bar- 


ley 3 „ Oats 4; Peaſe r5 5 ; buſhels. 


| Beporiment, No. 9. 
On his poor ſand, planted mb; on 


a manuring of 12 loads per acre : e | 


12 l. 12 J. ; N | 
Here 18 alſo 5 $0 trac of = jan the 


foil 4 black moory bog earth, but drained; ' 
Mr. I burton is paring and burning it for 


rape on one earth; the paring he does witli 


a plough, which cuts about 1 inch thick, 


in a very clean and regular manner; but it 
will execute only in flat land with a ſmooth 
ſurface, and perfectly free from ſtdnes. 
The paring, burning, and ſpreading, coſts 
in this method 9 awacre ; and the plough - 


ing, harrowing, and ſowing, 4. from 2 


which moderate expences, he has little 
doubt of gaining half a laſt of rape per. Acre, 


This gentletrian; for che preſer vation of 
his hay, has erected at all his farms, hay 


barns with moveable roofs: I am told they 
are common in Holland; but as many parts 
of the kingdom know nothing of them, I 


Vox. I. | Aa inſert 
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inſert a drawing of it, from which any per- 

ſon may erect one. 

Plate V. Fig. 2. is a view of one dae 7 
the ſquare. 

The area is 20 feet Gras but may be 
varied according to the ground mown. 
The length of the poles (a. a.) alſo depends 
on the inclination of the perſon who erects 
one. The roof (b.) is of feather-edged 
boards; very light. It is raiſed by reſting - 
ſuch a jack as fcrews up a waggon for 
greaſing on the pin (c), and fixing the 
tongue to the corner of the roof (d), it is 
wound up one hole at a time, and ſecured 
by the pin (e). So that one man, by going 
from corner to. corner, . it without 
aſſiſtancſe. . 
That the preceding. minutes of dey 
are the tranſcript of experience, will beſt 
appear. from. the following. IR: of 
Mr. Wharton's farm. 


. $00 Acres in al! 2 _ 
110 Of rich ſand 100 Of black. 
300 Clayey loam moory land 
100 Of lime-ſtone | 50 Of poor ad 

deen 5 "Go Graſs, - 


200 Of moory . 200 Arable 1 in all 
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13 Horſes 50 Fatting beaſts 
22 Brood mares 2 50 Sheep 

43 Colts and other 100 Swine 


horſes 20 Men; ſervants 
12 Cows „ labourers, 


200 Young cattle 


| Theſe particulars ſhew that Mr. V. Bend 
gives an uncommon attention to huſbandry; 


| praQtiſing 1 it on a very large ſcale, and with 
a laudable heatneſs. Tt is much to be 


wiſhed that he may continue to try experi- 


ments; and vary them in ſuch a manner, 
that points now doubtful with him may be 
ſet 1 in their cleareſt lights. 
Vou muſt here allow me to conclude chis 
letter, by aſſuring you how much I am, &c. 
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LETTER VU. 


TAMES STOVIN, Eſq. of Doncafer,* 
has lately tried a few experiments in huſ- 
bandry, which he was ſo obliging as to 
communicate. They are very deciſive. 5 
In 1769, two acres of rich ſand, near 
Doncafter, were ploughed and fown equally 
with barley. One half was manured with 
12 loads of rotten dung, at the, expence of 
3/7. 125. the other with Dr. Hunter's, gil 
compoſt, which he particularly explains in 


— —_— 


— „ 


9 — to the _ of cds for the 
counties of Nottingham, and the Mſt Riding of Hor: 
à ſociety that does much honour to the members, as 
the following lift of premiums for one year will teſtify. 


AGRICUETURE SOCIETY at Doncaſter, for the Weſt 
Riding of the county of Y ork, and county of Nottingham. 


PREMIUMS offered by the SOCIETY, 1769. 


I. FOR the greateſt quantity of land, not leſs 
than five acres, which ſhall be Den with lu- | 
cern, in April, 1770, ſo as to produce and be 
à crop. in 1772, the ſum of 15. ora gold 
medal, at the option of the party entitled 

| thereto. 5 7 

II. For the next largeſt quantity, as aforeſaid, 10k 
or a gold medal. 2 
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his Geervical Efiays, : (a little work of un- 
common merit) the expence 155. 6d. Every 
article of ploughing, harrowing, ſeed, ſow- 
ing, harveſting, thraſhing, &c. were per- 


fectly ſimilar; ; the manures alone were e dif- 


ferent. | 


« — * a . 1 1 — * 1 0 
4 4 . - : w- * — 221 * - * — * * 


® 


* OY — — — *. 


11. F or he. next EY 1 as aforeſaid, 4 

or a gold medal. 

A certificate from che miniſter, and at teaft two 
credible perſons of the place where the lu- 

Cern ſhall be grown, of the quantity of the 
land, of its being ſown in April, 1770, and 

of its producing and being a crop in 1772, 
to be produced at the Aſidſummer meeting of 
the | ſociety in 1772, when the premiums will 
be adjudged and given. 


Iv. F or the cleaneſt and beſt fallow of clay land, not 
7 leſs than five ac res, in the ſummer of 1770, 
a gold medal to the candidate, being the owner 
and occupier, and 5/7. 55. to the candidate, 
being a farmer. 
8 N. B. IT'heſe fallows muſt not be ploughed of ten 
days before the 20th of Hu n/t, about which 
day they will be viewed h̊y the ſociety's agent. 


* 1 = like of lime-ſtone land, the fame pre- 
VI. For the like of  greet-ftoje land, the ſame pre- 


vn. For, the © like of fand or loam land, the tune pre- 
mium. 


2M B. Theſe three laſt fanews mult not be 


ploughed of ten days before the +{t of June, 
77 8 Wan which day they will be viewed by the 


foci $ agent. | 
Wy" 1 All 
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— garnet — — — — . — — — + 1 


And the ring in the __ 2 16 


The acre, manured with the Q, B. P, 
oil compoſt, produced, 1 1 15 bs 4 


Ditto, the dunged, — . 

Superiority of the former, uad 1 * 2 

Which, at 105. a quarter, is, in it 
money, | „ TD L. 1 3 9 


Superiority on the firſt crop, 4 0 3 


mentioned premiums, are required to ſend in 
their names, the quantity of land, and where 


it lies, to the ſecretary, on or before we ift . 


May, 1770. 
Theſe premiums will be adjudged nd given at 
the next Micbaelmas meeting. 
VIII. For the greateſt and cleaneſt crop of St. F. oin, 
on lime-ſtone land, not leſs than five acres, 
to be ſown in the ſpring of the year 1770, a 


gold medal to an owner, being * Docupier, 


| and 5 l. 5 5. to a farmer. 
IX. For the like crop, on may other ſoil, the ſame 
premium. 

All perſons, intending to offer for theſe pre- 
miums, are to ive notice to the ſecretary, on 
or before the Iſt day of May, 1772, of the 
time they intend to mow their St. Foin, and 


at what time they would chuſe for the ſoci- 


ety's agent to view the crop. 


8 Theſe premiums will be adjudged, and given at 


the Michaelmas n 1772. 


wy All perſons, intending to offer for the four laſt- 
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This year, the piece is ſown with rye, 

and the, appearance of the dunged 1 is 

| much the moſt promiſing. 

That the dung will prove more HR 


than the oil, cannot a moment be doubted ; 
=p but 


* — 


r _ 


— — 


* For the — es the owner-thereof, who 
ſhall drain, in the beſt and moſt effectual 
manner, the greateſt quantity of wet, ſpringy, 
clay or moraſs ground, (the quantity not be- 
ing leſs than three ſtatute acres) a gold medal. 

XI. For any tenant or occupier of land, draining 

upon the ſame conditions as for the laſt pre- 

| mium, the ſum of 67. 65. 
XII. For any perſon, being the owner, who ſhall in- 
_ _ cloſe, break up, and prepare, in the beſt and 
moft effectual manner, for tillage, paſture, 
or meadow land, the largeſt -quantity of any 


barren or waſte ground, (the quantity not leſs 


than five ſtatute acres) a gold medal. 

XIII. For any tenant or o:cupier of land, who ſhall 
break up, &c. as in the laſt rn the ſum 
fl 

All perſons, who chuſe to be candidates for the 


four laſt premiums, are required to give in to the 


ſeeretary, 6 weeks at leaſt before thẽ next Mareh 
meeting, their names and places of abode, and 

.. the particulars of the lands to be improved by 
them reſpectively, as above, that the ſociety 
may then ſend their agent to view the preſent 
ſtate of ſuch lands, and determine, at their 


ſaid meeting, what times to give for the com- 


. pleating ſuch reſpective im royements. 

Anthony St. Leger, Eſq.” reſident. | 

Roger Pocklington, Eſq. | | 

The Rev. Mr. #//kinſon, bn Vice-Preſidents. 
"IM Rev. Mr. Cri pp, — 

| F. Stovin, Secretary. 
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but the ſuperiority of the latter is ſo Sobat, 
that it would pay for a manuring of dung 
for the following crop, more conſiderable 
than the original one on the other acre; 
which ſufficiently ſhews the ſuperiority: or, 
rather, would afford a manuring of oil an- 
nually, and yet leave a conſiderable profit. 
This trial is of the utmoſt importance; for, 
if the oil compoſt, on repeated trials, be 
found to anſwer nearly equal to the reſult of 
this experiment, it is certainly one of the 
greateſt diſcoveries that has been made in 
huſbandry. Mr. Stovin propoſes to vary his 
experiments on it, and aims particularly at 
deciding, on various ſoils, the Nen degree of 
wanne to be attributed to it. | 
Carrots this gentleman tried on the rich 
ſands of Doncaſter, as a candidate for the 
medal offered by the ſociety before men- 
| tioned, which, he gained. The following 1s 
his account of the experiment. 


Po the members . of the. laudable ſociety for the 
encouragement of unprovements in agricul- 
ture, within the Weſt Riding of the county 
of York, and county of en 5 

GENTLEMEN, N 
1 N conſequence of your offer of a pre- 


mu For the n e of carrots 


2 — 
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per nere, on any quantity of land, not lefs 
than two acres, I was deſirous of becoming 
a candidate; and, ambitious of being a ſuc- 
ceſsful one, ſpared no pains or expence in 
hopes of obtaining this honourable' prize, 
It would, perhaps, have been more honour- 
able to me, had any other perſon thought 
proper to have tried the experiment, and I 
had then ſucceeded; though J ſearee think 
I ſhould, as, notwithſtanding all my care 
and pains. a variety of unfavourable cireum- 
ſtances ha e prevented the ſucceſs T hoped, 
and the i. formation the "OY Wr. wege ex 
pect from it. 121 
I had a field of two acres, whit was in 
| ſwarth, and had not been ploughed within 
memory: the foil a fandy loam; but moſt in- 
clining to ſand, and remarkably full of 
twitch-graſs; but, having fixed on this land 
for my carrots; e the I: method 
of managing it. Py 
It was in the occupation Xa tenant, and 
I could not come into poſſeſſion of it till the 
13th' of February, 1769, when J had it 
pared; but, the ſeaſon not permitting the 
burning of the ſodds, k tead them all off the 
een * theg ploughed it for the frſt 
time, 


3 
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time, with the trenching plough, 12 inches 
deep, and made it as clear by harrows, as I 
could, from the twitch graſs. The ſecond 
ploughing was 16 inches deep, and the third 

the ſame depth, and a fourth time with a 


common plough. I then ſowed half the 


field with ſeeds in drills, at one foot diſtance, 
and the other half broad- caſt, and the latter, 
when come up, I hoed into drills of the ſame 
diſtance, and thinned the carrots in the drills 
to eight inches diſtance from each other. 
. Thetwitch graſs, by theſe different plough- 
ings, was ſo cut into ſmall pieces, and inter- 
mixed with the ſoil, that it now came up in 
ſuch quantities as almoſt entirely to choak 
the carrots. This occaſioned a * extra- 
ordinary expenee in weeding. 
The ploughing too deep hgh: up the 
ſand, which impoveriſhed the upper ſoil, 
and was the occaſion of the carrots not being 
ſo good as n aue have Benn ex· | 
pected. | 
The erop was got in 8 8 ten 
ton and a half being cleaned and laid up in 
a ſtable, by firſt laying ſand, and then car- 
rots, and ſo on till the whole was laid up, 
the W of and and carrots together 
heated, 
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heated, and the carrots were burnt to a cin- 
der before we perceived it: ſo that I was a 
very conſiderable loſer by my crop. 

The obſervations that occur to me from 
what is ſtated above, are, 
It. That the land, to be ſown with car. 
rots, ſhould be a dead fallow, | 
 2dly. That it ſhould not be ploughed 5 
deeper than the good ſoil goes. 

3dly. That the crop, when e 
ſhould be well dried before they are laid up, 
and that they ſhould be laid up by them- 
ſelves, without ſand, or any thing elſe: and 
I am of opinion, that the beſt method is, not 
to lay them up at all, but to draw _ as 
they are wanted. 

I am alſo of opinion, that r en 
broad-caſt, and hoeing them as they do tur- 
nips, is better than ſowing them in drills; 
for, in broad-caſt, they cover the ground, 
and retain the moiſture, better than in drills, | 

I wiſh the experiment had been more ſue- 
ceſsful to myſelf, and an to the ſo- 
ciety; and am, 

Gentlemen, ibs 

Vour 8945 humble ſervant, 
. Doncaſter, | 


Jute 2041770, J. STOVIN. 
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rr ' 
DEBTOR. 


Oo, b. 55 day p ploughing, vith 6 horſes 8 
n | and 4 m „„ ‚ 6-1 a L. 0 13 8 : 
” More, — with inn, 8. 4 men, o 10 8 
25 Ploughing with 6 horſes & 4 men, 0 1 12 8 
3, Harrowing with 4 horſes & 3 men, O0 9 6 
Ploughing with 6 horſes & 3 men, O 12 6 
82 Hlarrowing with 4 horſes & 3 men, © 9 6 
23, Ploughing with 2 horſes & 1 man, © 4 6 
24, Farrowing with 2 horſes & 5 men, o 8 10 
25,26, 27, Eight men, ſowing 3 1 85 at 
1. 2d. Each, — . 4 
27 May, 20 women, weeding 4 3 at 6d. 0 
1 June, Five men 4 days hoeing the oy | 
8 caſt into drills, at 1 5. 44. . 6 6 
13, 20 women weeding 4 days, at 64. 2 0 0 
= Fuh, 10 women weeding 6 days, at 6d. I 10 0 


Expences of taking up the carrots, 


_ topping, cleaning, and laying up, 5 TY 10 
Forloading 21 loads, at 15. hen T1756 
Rent of the land, 37 'v 
RANT, 3. * 1 02 

1 #3. 19 6 

| Seven pounds of cat rod, 0 14 0 
CREDIT OR. e e 5 


Two ton and a half were uſed. 

Profit on 26 pigs fed with them boiled; 3 

| ſold to butchers, and 6 uſed in the family, 7. 1 9 
Profit on a ſmall cow fed therewith, 1 0 

Four cart - horſes kept on them for a mont, 
without common, and but a very little i 

© Clover; which I reckon worth, 4 


Ten ton wa a half. which were loſt by 1 
ing 2 laid up, 90 5 worth, 


-Y 


* + 
* k * 4 ny 
* . 1 { ” F 
Balance, „ 
\ Ws * © 4 8 A 1 
» = , Saad v " 
* k . 


Q.\D 


Folw 


| nutely known. 


The above price is per ton, - By $ 6 
But, as part of them were boiled 


VV 
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'This account, | notwithſtanding the acci- 
dental ill ſueceſs of the crop, is very candid, 
and, in ſeveral particulars, valuable. The 
bad conſequence of laying theſe roots up, 
without being ſufficiently dry, is evident. 
Mr. Stavin's obſervation on that point is cer- 
tainly juſt; but the value of carrots per ton 


is here decided, which is one of the moſt 


diſputeck points in the culture: 2 1 tons 


paid 11 J. 3s. 9d. and in ſo fair and clear a 


method of conſumption, that the accuracy of 
the account cannot be doubted. The ſwine 
were bought and then ſold; ſo that the in- 
creaſe of value from the @rrots was mi- 


without a ſpecification of the 
expence of coals and labour, Wwe 


may e 20 to amount © 3 
fer an 8 
Neat * er ton, 8 
6 at chat price, 552 0 
Expences, "3/8 - "5 $6" 9 
Clear-profit; N © 
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Mr. Crow's cabbages weighed on an 
average 1916. 7 o. each. It appears very 
ſtrongly on the face of this table, that the 


goodneſs of the crop depends much on the 


number of cabbages planted on an acre; 
provided they are not ſo cloſe as to prevent 
one another's growth. " But no exact judg- 
ment can be formed of the matter, for want 
of the candidates giving in accounts of their 

ſoil, and methods of culture. 
Mr. Stovin has, in ſeveral inſtances, ex- 
perienced the uncommon richneſs of the ſoil 
about Doncaſter; and among others he 


8 


OD, The following letter was addreſſed to Mr. Stovin 
as ſecretary to the ſociety. I inſert it here for the uſe 
of thoſe who may want it. | 


OO EIT 


<« Seeing an advertiſement in our news paper ſome 
time ſince, offering a premium for the beſt recipe for 


the gargle or downfal of the milk in cows, I make 


bold to ſend you the following, being what I have 
made uſe of ſeveral times, and always with ſucceſs ; 

that is, the cows ſoon got well without-bleeding or 
any other application either external or internal. 
Take two ounces of nitre, pound it fine, and give it 
in a hornful of water, waſhing it down with a few 
hornfuls more, taking care to repeat it every day for. 

ſeveral days, and to draw the paps well, as often as 
poſſible L never heard of any perſon uſing nitre for 
this purpoſe before myſelf; I took the hint from Dr. 
Tames's diſpenſatory, where he ſays à ſolution of - 
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broke up a piece of rafs land, and Sed 
it with ots 2 years ſuccefftvely, and Rad 
12 quarters per acte each year —He has 
allo ome experiments on cabbages, pota- 
toes, carrots, and Siberian flax, now on 
the ground, for the purpoſe of diſcovering: 
| what crops are beſt adapted to this rich ſand. 

Wen e wen ag 4 — garnet 
fowed as on 4 3 A 1 * 5 
ſoil a light loam on a lime-ſtone, ploughed 
10 inches deep: they were hand weeded 
and hoed ſufficiently to keep them elean at 
de expence of 355. for 3 vous: The crop. 
was a rai TE. one. 


The 


wile ts coa ted N ere 7 7 — it 

555 have the fame effect inwardly by im- 
Lew n hi the juices well with it, I believe the 
quantity Ae be Wer increaſed with — 915 


The Slowly is added by another perſon. << For dry- 
11 for feeding. Bleed firſt, then as much pepper 
as will Tie on a half crown piece, and a bolus of tarr 


at Wy end of a Rick : repeat three times. i: "IN 
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The next year, the experiment was re- 
peated on the ſame land; but the crop was 
ut quite ſo good as before. Corn was then 
{own, and it proved much better than in any 
other part of the field. They were uſed 
chiefly for horſes, and found excellent for 
that purpoſe. Several had 'the diſtemper, 
which raged among them ſo univerſally a 
few years ago; but, by feeding on carrots, 
it had very little effect on them. One that 
was broken-winded had, while fed with 
carrots, the appearance of being recovered. 

Mr. Coo“ planted, on the ſame ſoil, an 
acre of potatoes, for which he manured with 
ſeven loads of dung: they were ſet in rows 
three feet aſunder. The crop ſucceeded very | 
well. He was offered 12/7. for it, while 
ſtanding, to be taken up at the expence of 
the buyer; but he uſed them himſelf, prin- 
cipally for cows and hogs : the former eat 
them very heartily, and the milk and butter 

proved.exceedingly good from them. 

This gentleman once tried an experiment . 
on the improvement of waſte land, Which 
is worthy of being minuted. On a piece of 
hungry fand on bad gravel, Which yielded 


nothing but moſs and poor wild graſs, he 
vB. 1 b ED 1 laid 
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laid 1 + chaldron of lime, mixed with 2 cart- 
loads of black moory earth. It had no ef- 
fect the firſt and ſecond year; but, the third, 
the benefit was very great; for all the cattle 
in the field were almoſt en e 
2 that ſpot. 


From e 1 Rl 4 1. e 
by Broadfworth, where the ſoil 
changes totally. It is in general a lime- 
ſtane, let at 65. an acre. Farms are, in ge- 
neral, about 357. or 400. a year: ſome riſe 


to 601. Their courſe of crops, | 
1. Fallow HJ "I 
. n. eee or de 
For the field lands. Rib 
"I the incloſures, 19 of them take, 
1 Turnips e ee 75 


| 2. Barley 0 Wheat. 


.. Their wheat wars on an average, 1 5 
buſhels per acre; and rye, of which they 
ſow but little, as much. Of barley, they 
get 2 + quarters, and of oats 3 quarters. The 
mean produce of peas is 14 buſhels; and of 
TA the ſame, when they ſow them. 

They. do not hoe their turnips : r 
the Average value at 2 25. an acre. 


ii E x Thee: 
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Three acres of natural graſs land they; 
think requiſite to ſumſter feed a cow. Their, 
breed of cattle the ſfiort-horned the average 
ce: milk 2 gallons» op 
In their tillage;, they reckon. . | 
neceſſary for 40 acxes of arable land: uſe two 
or three in a plough, and do an agre a day? 
the depth three inches: the price per: acre 
3s. 6d. They know nothing of: _— 
Rraw 1 into chal, _ E oben 
None but fwing-ploughs 855 SHG 
In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, chey 
reckon 250l. ue ee nal a l Gods 
yr En Nui a At . 10. 9012 
Land ſells up to 40 ian 8 5 
Tythes are taken in kind: poor rates 8 d. 
in the pound: : the _employment of the wo- 
men and children Wird en DANS: F Lok | drink 


tea. 8 
No leaſes granted. „ e ee 
The farmers carry their corn "five miles. 

GAA thr A wr 7 
Nan 
ing N 2 3 e 
In 1 1 Io 64. a dy. 8 1 | 
In hayes 1: 2 conut 
In vanter, 15... + - „ 
LIT. 4s. 6d. e 
1 * B Ws. =” Mowing 
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Mowing and binding bucky RES: 25. 64 
—— graſs, 15. 0d, 

Plaſhing hedges, 1 f. 2 d. an acre, 
Thraſhing wheat, 8 d. a load of 3 buſhels. 

| — barley, 15. 6d. a quarter. rags 
cats, 8 d. ditto, OOO 
Head-man's e 12 5 
Next ditto, 71. 0281; 
an, 5h optics v4 b 

A A woman a\day in kink, ae 
— in hay-time, 84. 
— Cc i. 
Value of a man's e OE 1 ber- 

9985 20. Nabe £6 een 
IMPLEMENTS: 


F 30: uin f l 9 7 
A new 7 Waggon, 131. Their "OE aro 
about two feet wide, = 
ASE ET f IS 
Senne 7 „„ RF 1 
3 PROVISIONS. 
„ 256 e oe 
Butter, _- os 7 8 e 5 
Beef, „ © tbr tvs Re 
Muttoen 3 + ap 48% 
. e 1 Ve 


=, 
—— = 
a 


Veal, af: er #3 Sir 8 
Forks » oy rn 
8 = 3 34 E fo . 
. bein ber lG. Arn 
Firing, = 217 ett eee de l a 
1 BUILDING. . TE 
| Bricks, 12. 5, 5 8 Kite 
Oak _ 14 to 22. 2 foot... 
Aſh and elm, 14. ia 
A carpenter and maſon a day, 204. | 
A thatcher, 1 5. 2d. Nats e 
Stone walls, 24. 4 — workn nſhip; 
V 
The particulars of a farm as fallow. 
100 Acres in all 10 Barleß | 
"0s Arable „ n 
35 Graſs 5 Peaſe and beans 
£.40 Rent. - | 10 Clover 
5 Horſes 10 Turnips 
2 Co WW G. 10 Fallow 
8 Young täte E 
4⁰ Seer dt Maid 
4 $ Acres of wheat "2 _Labourets. 


k 
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Great improvements lrave been made at 
Broad ſivorth, by the Archbiſhop of url, 
with ſainfoine“. Theſe: loams on Ame 
ſtone, rforithltanding they are in get 
of a clayey nature, do excellently well for 
that plant: His Grace has greatly advaneed 
the value of his land ſo applied. Mr. Whar- 
ton, of Carr-Houſe, has alls ſeveraF dofes 
of ſainfoine on his farm here, which-arfiver 
much better than any ef t the other fields. 
At Staith, near Barley; the" rev. "Mr, 
Hall has tried ſeveral very important expe- 
riments in huſbandr yz; he regiſter of which 
he was fo obliging as to give me. Their 
utility wilche jddgedt of) when I mentiot ile 
ſtate of his farm, which s cultivated in! a 
very nedb und dteurate man ner, and chere 


all excellent. 20044 Job za PO .£ 
ans Lars eben. 


r. Hall. 180 2 method of, \fengingy, in 
ri [ apprehend! he is reer 5 


TDYC 1 — + . "+2 5 F 322 1 C4. By 


_y 
— — 


eee IST 
2 Te is mach” worthy; of obſervation, that this. eſtate 
was ſold to the late Earl of Kinnoul, on account. of the 
landlord not being able to raiſe hay fox his own korſes; 3 
but the Improvement « of ſainfoine has ſo vonde: fully 
changed the caſe, that hundreds of loads, more*than 


neceliary for * have ſince dern grown. — 
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as I have never heard of any perſon. that 
praiſed it. He tranſplants white-thorn 
hedges, 82 any growth, even to 30 or 40 
years old. In winter, he grubs up the old 
hedge, after cutting, in the common man- 
ner, and without giving any unuſual at- 
tention to the manner in which it is done. 
The ſtubs are not at all tender, or liable to 
fail of growing: He has known them left 
out of the ground a week, without any da- 
mage; and, if there is a little water at 'the 
bottom of the ditch, he apprehends they 
would lie therè ſafely a month: but the beſt 
5 way, undoubtedly, in ſuch caſes, is to move 
it from one hedge to the other, as ſoon as is 
convenient. The bank, or place, where the 
new hedge is to be made, ſhould be marked 
cout with a line, and a proper trench cut to 
ſet the ſtubs in: they ſhould be buried ra- 
ö ther deeper thas! they were in the earth be- 
fore. Mr. Hall has found, that not one ſtub 
” in an hundred will fail of growing, and the 
mbh are ſo vigorous, that a new hedge is 
formed much quicker than in any other 
„ 


An 


Experiment f 
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| Experinient,. No. 1. PATE 2 
l viewed a very; long hedge of this gen- 


tleman* s, tranſplanted fix years ago, when 
thirty years old. In five years it fprouted 
14 feet in many places, and 12 feet on an 
average. It was then cut and plaſhed, and 
is now as thriving and ſine a hedge as can 
be ſeen. Another hedge, planted in the 
common manner, 15 years 25050 did ae 
this when . years old. 7 
This diſcovery is very important; has 1 
bans more than once known old hedges grub- 
bed up and levelled, and new ones planted 
with great care and attentions to raiſe a fence 
As ſoon as poſſible; by Which conduct above 
ten years are abſolutely loſt in height, and 
many more in ſtrength. In the grubbing up 
of old hedges, Planted with various ſorts of 
wood, it is very uſeful to know, that the 
| white-thorn, ſtubs may be Preſerved to plant 
in the gaps of other hedges. . The whole 
proceſs of the work alſo is ſo extremely plain 
and eaſy, that none can find any difficulty 
in executing En 
Let me here likewile K that Mr. | 
Hallis remarkably attentive to all his hedges: 
he keeps them quite clean from weeds, and 
3 1 e - trims. 


* 
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trims the horizontal ſhoots, off in ſuch a 


manner, chat the hedge is left wide at bot- 
tom, and narrowed gradually to the top, that 
the latter may not drip on the reſt, and de- 


ſtroy or damage it. The hedge alſo, by 


this means, is rendered ſtronger, and no 


land is loſt by the ſhade ; but the ſhoots, 
that grow up in the center, are not ſhort- 


ened: they riſe their natural height. In 
plaſhing, Mr. Hall cuts out all the old, large 
branches, and lays thoſe only, which are 
to the 
Hertforuſbire method: but, as he does not 


young and pliant. This is contrar 


want fences ſo ſtrong, the neatneſs of his 
method makes amends for that circum. 


| ſtance. In moſt countries, the feeding clover 
with hogs is the moſt profitable application 


of that crop.; but," with hedges done in this 


neat manner, hogs could not be confined 


an hour: they would break h in many 
places near” the ground. | 


4, I. 


WHITE CLOVER. a 
Experiment, No. 2: Shot A 


N. Hall has cultivated this plant for ſced, 
| to great profit. He ſowed ten acres of it, 


the ſoil -a andy _— inclinable to clay, 


with 
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with barley. He fed the firſt crop, till the 
beginning of Funt, with all ſorts of cattle; 
and then kept it for ſeed. ” Mown the be- 
ginning of Augu/f. The product, 2487 g. 
ſold for 960. gs. beſides four quarters of tre- 
foil, at 10%, 2. The ſtover amounted to 
17 loads, worth Of, a load. The feed in 
April and May was Uurifg — Ne 
value 145. Jon perth e LISTS 5 


— * 


Seed Clover; oy” 55 9 is 
Ditto Trefoil, 0 Ba e ee 0 
Severe" mann wy at 10. 8 un 10 0 
3 — 175 n — 0 5 0 


Cen bete, wy 


on per- are; 9D TR amd se 


— 
eme ee 
. 


1 n 


8 e . N is here vnder-ralned ; 
| for Mr. Hall obſerved, that the cattle pre- 
ferred it to good common hay. 2 
A field, ſown by Mr. Micklethwate, a 
farmer adjoining, of three acres, Produced . 
1400 lb, which, proportioned, to the above 
produce, amounts to 63. or 210 Per acre; 
which 1 18 certainly a vaſl profit. | : 
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£42 76 * 2 27 TE 2 TP ay | 
a * "We _ BURN 2 F = £7 5 EL Ys 
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$$. 4$ 1 N. ET. K * 8 | bg 1% 
4 ww 4 23522 44 4 * EUS A 4 © * 8810 
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with barley. In the autumn following; it 
Was cleaned with hand-Hoes; and horſes, 
heaſts, and ſheep; were turned eint it; but 
none of them would teuelt it. The yeat 
following it was ſeeded, and · produced 657. 
after vrhich it was ploughed and ſown With 
wheat: _ crop as good ab e lover. 
nnd 10 eee chat 
AV © Dreptriment,. No. * 33 21 it 
4 Rs the year 176g, Mr. Hull ſowed half 
an acre of good loamy land with lucerne, 
abroad - caſt, ambng barley, which ee 
turnips : the reſt of the field was dlover. 


In 1765, it was cut N eg 


better than the clover. fl : 

In 1766, it was cut twice? "the: ace 
at the rate of two tons of hay per acre. = 
In 1767, as many weeds: had ariſen, it 

was ploughed with a blunt ſhare, and then 


harrowed till it had the appearances of an 


-abſolute fallow : this was D in March. 


„„ 
„ ES "3%. It 
— l 4 4 a. & * 1 a F 
= 


Lg 
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Aa 1505 of good loamy ſand was fatlowed, 
* fown with 4 of hurnet ſeed; in April, 
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It was that year cut three times for foiling 
horſes i in the ſtable, and maintained at the 
rate of fout e Pu acre —_— the 


— Gamer; 1154457? + * 


In 7768, eee che ſpring, 


and that year kept three horſes per acre. 


In 21769, it was again harrowed quite 


bare, which made it yield better than the 
year before: maintained at the et 

1 "tl. 135} A 24; =; T1 ©: 
In 1770s. Nn again in the RY 
eat down with ſheep ti Cut the 


— of July an ! fine crop, 


which, made into hay, would have been 
full two tons an aere; and the ſecond growth 
came very thick and quickly. This year, 


upon the whole, is ſo very favourable, that 


Mr. Hall calculates the produce at leaſt to 


equal the ſummer feeding of five horſes. 


The third year it N — 5 
tons of hay per acre, which 
may be calculated at 45 f. a ton, 
"org EE I ne 44 10. 0 
The fourth, it kept four horſes 
through the ſummer; 26 eg 
at af. 6d. 285 1 u week, 
" comes to, e wag + 0 0 


Cary o 17 10 © 


«. + & 
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5 Brought over, (. 15 100 
| The fifth, three horſes, 26 weeks, 4 
ut 976, Gd. are, i 9 15 0 
The ſixth, four borſes, 26 * LEST 
/ A. Kee 4 13 e 
The ſeventh, five Winke 26 f b 
* 125, 6d. 1 46 59 0 


Total produce, e « | 55 10 © 0 : 


or, Longs annum, = EAI rg; 


- : — "> I 5 A * 9 a — a * 4 —_ 


I viewed G crop p attentively, Aha found 
it in ſo rich and luxuriant a ſtate of vegeta- | 
tion, that L have no doubt, but that this pro- 
duct would regularly be made from any quan- 
tity of land ſo cropped. The two firſt years 
are never to be expected to equal the ſucceed - 
ing ones; Ramen news eis in its _— during 
that _ Ab erat: 


PERL No. 5. | 


In WY half an acre of well ſummer- 
fallowed land was filled with tranſplanted 
lucerne. It was ſet in March, in rows, two 
feet aſunder, and one foot from plant to 
plant: the roots were ſeven years old, They 
were tut once; but the crop very mall. 
a EW 5 All 
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All the land, was, kept Perfectly clean n 
weeds by hand-hoęing. 10 1 . a 
o In, 4764, it was hand-hoed. twice, ary 
| Loh, 1 the rate of three horſes Ar 
rec through the ſummer. | 
In 176 $32, tas again fk FRG i 


and kept two horſes Through. the ſummer- 


| werner Naar. 
In 1766, the ſame culture was give, and 
the produce was equal. 


In 1767, it was harrowed art, 5 the 
crop as good, e as in 4766: in 1768, 1709» 
and this year, 177 it has, proved the lame, 

1764, Three boßſes, 9 15 0 
1765, Two de, 6 % 0 
1706, Ditto, r. n 2 80 6 10 0 


agen 


Q 
Q 
1767, Dito, arias. 6 10 0 
2768, Du 64% .9 
1770, Nor. 8 3 IO © 


; Nera Dt 4 | 
„ * 1 23334 a +. — 
8 fe + v3 | | 
Total e N Mi 0 
a 2 *. 4 : 100 N. 15 * 21 4 1 E #F* 
? 98 We 4 2 1 2 1 - ig. 1 4 172 7 W % 8 
Baαο er per annum 10, E dat 610 3 
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being leſs complex and. conſequently much 
more adapted to their notions. But he 
thinks that the tranſplanting or drilling 
methods would yield larger products: they 
muſt, however, be cut with ſickles, to pre- 
vent the lucerne licking up the duſt of the 
intervals, which would be the caſe if it fell 
on the ground, as it muſt do in mowing. 
I ſhall beg leave to remark on theſe ac- 
counts, that they prove in the cleareſt man- 
ner imaginable, the uncommon value of the 
crop. The product per acre per annum of 
71. and 111. ſhew that very few crops equal 
it; and prove how expedient it is for every 
farmer to have at leaſt as much of it as is 
neceſſary for feeding his teams: he will in 
no other way be able to h * near Sho 
| ORR, | 


—_ * 2 
—— _ e . 


+ Ld has been cultivated ſome time by a'neigh- 
pouring gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Cripps. I deſigned 
the pleaſure of waiting on him to view it, but was 
unfortunately called on a fudden another way, He 
told 'me that he had tried it drilled, tranſplanted, and 
broad-caſt ; but that the latter was much the beſt. 
He mows it for hay, and finds, contrary to the gene- 
ral opinion, that it is of very great ule ſo applied: 
He has had great crops ; and one in particular that 
had near a fortnight's rain upon it after cutting. It 


leſt its fine our, but not its cent, nor did the 
Cs | eaves. 


- 4 . 


7 
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CABBAGES.” 


Experiment, No. "4 

In LIE? two acres of a rich W were 
wall fallowed, and manured -as for turnips, 
and planted with the great Scotch cabbage 

in June, in rows 4 feet aſunder, and the 
plants 2 feet. The ſeed was ſown. in Fe- 
bruary. They were kept quite clean from 
weeds throughout the ſeaſon by horſe and 
hand-hoeing. They were begun to be cut 
in October for fatting ſheep, and given in 
a paſture field; the ſheep throve very well 
on them; but Mr. Hall thinks they did 
not equal turnips in the conſumption; they 
came to the average weight of 12 15. per 
cabbage. An acre of good turnips he 
reckons worth 34. 1os.; the n in 


een were 3K — 
1 FE) ws "2 Sn — 6 . | — 4 OM di — DH 


* 


leaves fall off; WT ſuffered the wet with much -lefs 
damage than clover would have done. Upon the 
whole, it makes imcomparable hay, and is EO uſeful 
for that purpoſe as for any other. 

Cabbages Mr. Cripps has tried with 3 ee 
and thinks them not comparable to turnips, either 
in weight of produce or 1 in nn (cattle: and 
| * make butter, Rink. N 1 


Piber 
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DRILLED PEASE AND BEANS. 

4 Experiment, Nt Os 7. TE 
Four acres of good loamy 1 were 
ploughed for the firſt time in October, 1769, 
and again in February, upon which earth 
two acres and a half were drilled in March 
with rouncival peaſe, in rows equally diſ- 
tant, 18 inches aſunder; 3 buſhels per acre 
ſeed, The other acre and half in February, 
* horſe beans in the ſame manner, 3 
buſhels per acre. I viewed the crops with 
the utmoſt pleaſure, and found them clean 
as any garden, and as fine as any I remem- 
ber to have ſeen: the. peaſe in particular 
were an aſtoniſhing crop, much the greateſt 
I ever ſaw— they were perfectly entangled; 
like a regular level, broadcaſt erop, without 
a weed to be ſeen. Both peaſe and beans 
had been hoxſe. and. hand-hoed : The drill- 
plough and horſe-hoe taken from lord Rock- 
mngham's, of which I gave plates in Te 
Taur thraugh the North V England. 5 
Some years ago Mr. Hall had many ex- 
periments on drilled. wheat, .. barley, and 
oats, ſown with TulPs drill ; but from 
repeated trials, and the minuteſt attention, 
. 4 e e 
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he was convinced that the practice would 


never do that it would r never OF. _ 
oy broad-caſt wing. Si 


SOILING HORSES. | 
PS Experiment, No. 8 
One year in ieh Mrs Hall mowe 
lucerne for hay, he tried clover for ſoiling 


his horſes; and 2 acres-of it kept 6 from 


the 15th of May vill the end of Seprember. 
They were confined day and night to a 
ſmall} farm-yard well littered with ſtraw for 


making dung, with an open ſhed to run 
| under, and water coixſtantly at aue 


ee en at 2 J. r N 


e eee See _ ZE _ * 
11 2 2 6 


Feet” 


Which is a W greater . than 
could be made of elover by any other me- 
thod of uſing it. Mr. Hall aſſured me that 
the ſame horſes turned out, would have 
required ꝙ acres t eat, tread on, and waſte. 
He gives chem neither corn nor hay; and 


they are in” as eb Menden 4 * 27 —_ 


Y in the field. 


Another wy great afraid | in this 
method 


his 


AS a © ww  HH.ac9c.0m X}u. © w@d 


— 


ge” 
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method is the quantity of dung made. Mr. 
Hall taifed 60 loads of dung by the above 
6 horſes—which alone, more * * the 
expence of the clover. 


M ANU RES. 
1 Eper iment, 4 No. 9. | | 
One h hutidred loads of tanner's bark four 
years old, were purchaſed at 9d. a load, 
and formed into a heap, and ſome yard 
dung and lime added to it; it was turned 
once; and when rotten carried on to 8 
acres of à cold ſpringy ſoil, for wheat. It 
much ameliorated the land; prevented the 
too great adheſion, and was viſibly of be- 
nefit to the crop: But Mr. Hall thinks the 
virtues of the batk but ſmall ; and that it is 
of uſe i in 5 5 rather on N 22 
ſoll., 506 
He has: wind, various W of lune, 
earth, -aſhes, &c. Sc. and finds that ſuch 
compoſts are more efficacious than laying 
the ſorts on the land ſingly. es 
Adjoining. to Swaith is Wambwell, Aa 
large eſtate wich was in the poſſeſſion of 
a family of that name from the conqueſt: 
it came at laſt to tH¼ eo-heireſles, the miſs 
Ce 2 Woue- 
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Waombwells ; one of whom married: Charles 
Turner, Eſqʒ of Kirkleatham, and the other 
Colonel Sr. Leger of Park Hil: the whole 
nov belongs to the former, who has Pur- 

chaſed the other half. It conſiſts of 3000 
acres of rich land, within a- hedge; the 
country beautifully varied with hill and 
dale, and nobly ſpread” with wood. The 
| huſbandry and crops of this tract of land is 
much worthy of obſervation. 

Farms riſe from 20%. to 260 L a year, the 
1 * about 901. a 

The ſoil is a fine Hicks 29555 . : ſome 
of it inclining more to clay than fand ; but 
in general good mixed land. The average 
rent is 165. an acre. 
The courſes of crops eg . are, 


Ryo! Turnips | 47 wort le TE. 
2. Barley 4 Wheat. 
I, Taras An 3. „ . 
2. Wheat 4. Wheat. 99 
| = 33 Lite, N | 
1. Turnips "x | wt th Ph 
2. Wheat 4. Wheat. 
| This is very bad. 


On the ſtiffeſt lad i it. ie 


% 
of 


— 
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* 
„ 


"HY Fallow. 5 Beans 

2. Wheat 4. Wheat. 
Their clover land they plough but once 
for! wheat, but the fallows from 4 to 6 


times. They ſow 2 4 to 3 buſhels Per acre, 


and reckon the average produce about 3 
quarters Arhey ſow ſcarcely any rye; ; but 


Mr. Birks, the principal tenant on the eſtate, 
had once 108 buſhels from an acre and half 
of garden mold, which is quarters per acre. | 


They plongh but once for barley ; ſow 3 


buſhels and an half, and gain 6 quarters in 


return. Very few oats are fown; but the 


tillage is one ploughing; ; 5 buſhels of ſeed; 3. 


add the crop not more than 5 quarters. | 


For peaſe they ſtir but once; Tow 3 
buſhels, never hand- hoe them, and gain 


upon an average 3 quarters. They give 
but one earth for beans, ſo 4 buſhels per 
acre; don't hoe them; the crops 1 a 


to 60 buſhels; average about 32. 


Rape is much cultivated; the beten 
is to pare and burn old turf for it; then 
plough once, and harrow in the ſeed : the 


erop on a medium is half a laſt. Wheat i 18 
1 r 07 qo) 
"mn turnips they plough ffom four So 


Ce 3 0 
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=. 
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times; hoe them twice; generally feed 


them on the land with ſheep, but ſome few 


are drawn and carried off for fatting beaſts 
Ki young cattle. The mean. value fer acre 
475.64. ; 
Their clover they. r mow. twice for . 


ſometimes feed the firſt crop, and mow. the 
ſecond for ſeed, at others cut the firſt for hay, 


and the ſecond for ſeed: Their crops are very 
great, will yield at two cuts for hay, 4 tons; 
and ſome has been mown thrice in a ſummer, 
The beſt wheat is allowed to follow mown 

erops:mowing prepares better than feeding. 
In reſpect to manuring; none of them 
fold their |ſheep,—Paring and burning, 


which is performed at 179, an acre, they 


reckon. a very fine improvement.—Lime 
they uſe for wheat: they ſow quarters per 
acre on the clover land wheat after it is 
ſown, and Perhaps up; Which they ſay 


kills all poppies. and many other weeds; 
and deſtroys much of the bitch, if there 1 


n e the lanc. 


Their hay they ſtack about ay Sells fe - 


| Win cattle and young ſtock; nor do they 
chop their ſtubbles. They uſe much pi- 
* * ſow it for wheat or turnips ; 


— 


r mg 


* 


it coſts 8 g. a quarter; and the quantity they 
uſe is from 3 to 5 quarters: 3 they reckon 


equal to any common dreſſing of Wan in a | 


wet ſeaſon, _ _ 


Covered drains a are ien here; the den | 


farmers dig them from 2 feet to 3 and à 


half deep, and fill them with ſtone; the £ 
expence one chilling Per boot of 38 fer 


acre. 


The bet | graſs land elt 4 at 20 g. an acre: | 


= apply it chiefly to fattening beaſts : an 
acre and an half will carry a cow through 


the ſummer. | "pf fat beaſts they feed 


on graſs, " ſometimes pretty late in the 


winter; the grazing or milking flock will 
leave 1 long graſs on the land; which 


with the aſſiſtance of 80d ſtraw, will beat 
the beſt of hay in carryin S the beaſf forward; 


but they muſt he in a warm yard at night. 


The breed öf cattle is various; both long 


and Mort Hornet, but” the betta ſort 


berween both they” like” belt!" The ſhort- 


horned beaſts they réckdm better than the 


long-horned ones; think them equally 


hardy; and that a "given quantity of graſs 


will | yield more Profit fed with 8 u chan 
if e 70 by bar hornet ons, Wo * 


i band & 1 * 44 Fo oy - 68 £ 
Ce 4 * ohe ker 
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"Sis Jobe ae has fold oxen of this 
mongrel breed at four years old fat for 20. 
apiece; they came to 80 ſtone : - the hides 
ſold at 26 135. each. They were out of a 
ſhort-horned e * 2 Mr. rp * 
horned bull. 755 

The beſt cows 1 give 8 ales of 
milk per day; but the average of them not 
more than 4. The long-horned cows will 
not give ſo much milk as the £26655: 588 
ones, but more butter. 

The average pant of cows. '6 L105, 
They keep but few ſwine, on account of 
dairies, not more than 4 to 6 cos; for 
in ſummer they feed. them on the dairy. : 
They keep their cows. in winter either in 


* 


the houſe or farme-yard. 1 4 


Reſpecting the profit, of. an fp they 
buy 3 in cows ſome time between Candlamas 
and Mayday, from 4/. to 7. each; and 
put them to hay with a few. turnips | till the 
graſs i 1s ready: they fell fat from graſs at 
various times as the beaſts happen to riſe, 
from July till Chriſtmas, 2 the; ers from 8 
9 a1; 1, # 

Swine fat to. 255 and: 5 Done: ; and a. 

fey e * 
| They ; 
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They bave no flocks” of meep; their 


management of them conſiſts only in buy. 
ing wethers to fatten: at Michaelmas they 
put them to turnips; the price from 17. 15.” 
to 1 J. 55.; and fell from the turnips with 
about 75, 6d. a head profit. They clip 
from yearlings' 1316. fleeces. They do not 
think the rot in ſheep is peculiar to wet or 
low lands, but occaſioned ſolely by a quick 
growth of graſs, to whatever cauſe ſuch 
luxuriance may be owing; ; whether to 
much warm rain; or floods. And it is che 
opinion of ſome farmers, that new laid 
5 full of dung; will DT. de 


I their tillag A they reckon that 81 horkes 
are neceſſary : 2 100 acres of ploughed 
land. They uſe two. in a plough, and do 
from an acre to an acre and half a day: 

they. ftir 8 inches deep; 'E the, Price. 5 & ' 
to 55. an FOR 


MY a Wann wn 
— — * Me D „ . 1. 


4 2 how, n eue aa inte 
chaff. ES | : We © nns: 


88 


* 
FI 
5 


e oxen ene 4 in a ROY l 
They are very ſenſible of the difference 
between the one *teatn'dediningcin value, 
and the other improving, but yet borſes 


gain 
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gain ground much among them; I appre- 

hend on account of breeding. 5 
They break up their flubbles "a a fallow 

in November. . e ms ee Plougl 


Is the enen 1 aha rexkon- gook. : 
8 for one of 1004. a ear. 
Land ſells from 30 to 50 years purchaſe: 
ſuch as is let at rack rents, at 333. 
Fythes are both gathered and com- 
pounded;: but generally the former. If the 
latter, wheat and * P 5 * oats: * 
beans 3. 2 
Poor rates, 25. in 3 Thee em- 
ployment of the women and children ſpin- 
| ning worſted. All drink 15 25 "Bt Be. 
ll. 
They carry their r g ehites. The 
firkation 1 is very favourable for markets— 
the near neighbourhood of the manufactur- 
ing towns,. renders corn of all ſorts: conſi- 5 
nr. 
or the eaſtern countie. 


1 A B OUR. 88 


e i Yaz” frat 
In 8 25, 64. a day. STC ns = "18 48 * if a 
. * eee ations. at 

. 
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In winter, 15. wor. 6f to it, in beer, 
dinners, &c. 

Reaping per acre, 75. 64. 3 ber. 
Mowing, binding, and raking an acre : of 
_ ſpring corn, 5% 

Movies graſs, 2. to 25. . 6 L. a beer. 
Hoeing turnips, 5 f. to 75. | 

| Hedging and Gtcking, 15. 6d, to 28, an 
Eo oY 

TRY wheat, 8 4. a chin of 5 buſhels. | 
——— barley 1 5. 6d fer quarter. 
—— ts, 9 d. ditto... 
Head-man's wages, 10/. 105, . 
Next dittesififr . 
1 Th 10 ee 

— 1 3 & by; #542 461; 
een per FR in a harveſt; I 6. 

— — in n 10d. 

| Riſe of! labour in en yeaedoubl. 


A waggon, 815 mom 


A cart, 91. 
A plough, 1: 10. TEM 
Harneſs per horſe,” Th ok 5 
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Laying a coulter, 64. ne 
— 1 f. 2 d. "W's 


5 PROVISIONS... 


Riad. wheaten, * and oat cake; on 
Prices 3 25 Fo | gs; comp] 

Chee, 3 yes: 

Butter, — 2 8 16 8% 156: ok 7-H Se 

a, + oa 

Mutton, 3% 

Veal; 12252 = 32 N 
Jr 
LE 


Pork, bes a DIR 
Baconn — Rb E 
Milk $4 Er. 2 
eee * n « 
Labourer >; houſe-rent, 207 to not bc i 
Oy Vs. 64, and _ A 


oP RING. 253-40 


Bricks je T0086; Wa Mi 

Oak timber POR 1. W to Is. my 

Aſh ditto, 4 e N 

A carpenter a day, 1 15. 84. e e 

A maſon ditto, 1s. 64. _ les rk 2A 
Dry ſtone walls 25, a rood of 6 ſeet high k 

getting the ſtone. 2 5. beſides e, i 6 

ears ln ns hates. 
non 3 Th cok The 
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The general oeconomy of the country 
will be ſeen from 7 Sung Particulars 
of farms. es; 


280 Acres in 15 60 Farting Wald 
70 Arable 4 Youngcatte, 
210 Graſs 280 Sheep 
L. 260 Rent 3 Men 
"2" Mees 4 Maids 


6 Cos. EYES 3 Labourers. 


* 
.F 


85 Aue ne 


110 Acres i in all a 16 Fatting beaſts . 
40 Arable ai 3 Young cattle g 
708 Graſs | 60 IP 5 
( Men | 
6 Hofes 1 Boy © 
; ine e eee | 
"8 Co _ 1 Labourer. | 


— 


Fo Ade in al '2 Cow 4 
20 Arable 2 Young cattle 1 
* Graſs” Fo Pa Boy © + a "> 


3 4 
; ET l P 8 * 2 > > 
5 7 þ » Sos Py h * 6s "I * 3 
* ; 2 
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200 Acres in al. 40 Fatting beaſts 
70 Arable 3 4 Young cattle | 
130 Graſs 15 60 Sheep © Yet 
L. 170 Rent 3 5 2 Men 
6 Horſes 1 Maid | 
2 Mares 5 f 2 Labouers " Te 
6 Cows þ CALLS 
pgs other : = We | 
120 "Acres in ; all 6 Fatting beaſts. | 
Fo Arable Young _ . 
70 Graſs ,. 20 7 
4 D 
4 Horſes . 5 m—_ 1 3 
2 Mares. / TITUS! Maid TER 
5 Cows. _ 12 Lala, * 


There is one Ercumſtance in the tnanage- 


ment of this eſtate, which is much too im- 
portant to be paſſed over. A few years ago, 
it was let at 1300. à year, and the tenants 
were all as poor as rats: three fourths of 


them were from two to four years in arrears 
of rent. On being talked to pretty ſharply 


on ſuch failures in payment, they pleaded 


their high rents, and deſired to have them 
lowered. Upon this, their farms were all 
viewed 


n „„ e 


oo „ 20 


Een 


W r we to 
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viewed by a gentleman well ſkilled in land; 
and his report was, that, ſo far from pay- 


ing too much, they evidently paid too little— 
much leſs than the land was worth. The 
whole was very badly cultivated, quite over- 
run with weeds, and much excellent land 
almoſt becoming waſte. He recommended 


the raifing the eſtate 1000/7, a year. His 


advice was followed, and from that day the 
rents were raiſed to 2 300 J. a year. But one 
tenant on the whole eſtate quitted; and, 


from a year or two after, to the preſent 


time, their culture has been conſtantly im- 
proving. No tenants have paid their rents 
better, and they are now in general rich, 
for the ſize of their farms. I was perfectly 
fatisſied of all theſe facts; for I had them 


preciſely from all concerned. William Mary- 


«en, Eſq. of Barnſley, is che perſon who view- 
ed the farms, and he confirmed the above 
particulars to me, in preſence of Col. St. 
Leger, and pf the enn tenant of the 
r 

If 1 en is not Ae a 
can be ſo: it proves, in the cleareſt manner, 
that the firſt ſtep to good huſbandry : is to 
make the tenant pay as. much, or nearly as 


z * | much, 


6 2 * 
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much, for the land, as it is worth. I they 
Have farms at 5c. that are worth 10s, they 


will treat them accordingly. Bad huſban- 


dry will pay a low rent, but cannot anſwer 


aà high one. The tenants of the Wombavell 


eſtate employed half their time in carrying 
coals for the manufacturing towns; but, in 
their new agreements, they were very wiſely 
cut off from any ſuch practice: their atten- 

tion has ſince been given to their farms, and 


they have found how much more profitable 
it is, to employ their teams in ploughing, 


harrowing and manuring. Raiſing their 
rents has really enriched them all: it has 
' created an induſtry unknown before: they 
cultivate thoſe fields with attention now, 
which formerly ſatisfied them in the main- 
teriance of a few ſheep. TOP Lys Wo 

Col. Pole, of Radburn, gave me a x paral- 
lel inſtance. On coming to his eſtate, one 


. tenant, the greateſt ſloven on it, complained 
orf his rent, and ſaid, he muſt be lowered or 


break. His farm was viewed, the rent 100 
aà year. He was immediately raiſed to 1700. 


and ſince chat Hans n it without - com- 


£ a N obo FOES. a 
. Lali. above-mentioned . * 


ſome 
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ſome years, ſown wheat from November to 
March, and without ever being able to de- 
termine one time to be better than another. 
The 14th of March, 1755, Mr. "Marſ- 
den bought two oxen for 20/. He put them 
to hay till graſs was ready : they were kept 
on it all ſummer, and then put to fog and 
hay, and afterwards to turnips given under 
a ſhed with ſtraw. The 14th of March, 
1756, he fold them for 40 guineas to Mr. 
Wallet, of Long-Sutton; and the March 
following, he fold them for 65 /. after * | 
ſhewn in "Smithfield as.a fight. 
About Barnſley are ſeveral tracts of land, 
as rich as any in England. In Warthfield 
there are above 100 acres of wheat, that 
yield 5 and 5 + quarters per acre; and a part 
of a field, that has more than once pro- 
duced, after turnips, 9 quarters of barley 
per acre, and once 9 4. Clover was ſown 
with it, and produced an excellent crop. 
After the clover, 5 quarters 5 buſhels per 
acre of wheat: then ſown with beans; the 
produce 5 5 quarters per acre: and after 
them, wheat again, 5 quarters 5 buſhels per 
acre. Theſe crops are very extraordinary; 
but a deduction remains to be mentioned, 
Vor. J. 1 T4 
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which. is an overplus of meaſure, which 
amounts to 2 acres in 32. We may, under 
theſe data, calculate the expenees, produce, 
and profit, as follow. The rent I ſhall call 

205. an acre, though much is let at 85. and 

Ig. 4; 

An * TURNIPS. N 

This crop I ſhall ſuppoſe juſt to 3 

expence of culture, which is a very large 


allowance, conſidering the wonderful 1 


* of the land. 8 
5 . BARLEY. 

5 Ho; Brie, r 5 i 4 4 5 © 
Three earths and harrowing, 8 way 0 
Seed and ſowing, ' = 0 10 6 
Reaping and harveſting, EW Be a6 
"ng, ASH obs ys 


III. CLOVER. 


9 Seed and Ovid. = ts 6 


Mowing, making, carting, and : 
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IV. WHEAT. 


THROUGH | 
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Bailey, g quarters, at erg 
Clover, ſuppoſe 4 tons of bay, SY 
at 406. MM — — 1 o 
Wheat, 5 quarters 5 buſhels, at LW 1 
Beans, 44 quarters, at 28, 6d, „ 
Wheat, as before, rt > 11 | 5 4 

3 

6 


8 — 9% . 


Total, beſides chaff and ſtraw, 4 I 
Total expences, W f 


* 


* Clear 82 IT 530 _ 2 


or, per a acre per. annum, I 0. 3 £2 | 


> This is what” may modeſtly be called a I 
very entertaining ſort of a country for far= 
mers to live in.“ 


7 returned ſouthwards "i Retford, where. 

I found ſeveral parts of huſbandry carried 

on with ſpirit by.Mr. John Moody, and par- 

ticularly the fatting of oxen in ſtalls, on oils 
N and other food. "For this buſineſs Mr. 


{ * ; 5 f F X ” » Fer $6 „ 
4 1 0 543 * 1 , 
4 * —— 4 1 1 * 7 s as . IS 4 


* Beete I leave the Welt-Riding, chat region * 
manufactures, let me inſert the following account of 
the progreſs and preſent ſtate of the manufacture of 

broad-cloths in this county, with ſome other very 


| » valuable particulars, 1 See the Table annexed. } 


* 
4 
— 


EX PI ENCES of the Wel-Riding o of 10 County of York, from ths Tic 
reduced to the — Heads, with an Account of the 


Tj T1 Sarveyine and re-| ance 0 Proſecutions o Fort Caſtle. } Houſe of Cor- i Marhalla 
e Vagrants. King? Bagg: 7 — 7 oh 4 | 13 — bag EA 
r FE: 611. & dl. 
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11753] 964 12 3459 18 5|29 4 9 73 16 n 
1754 942 5 3504 3 114] 39 8 31149 8 8 [ro 7 61 e e e 
1755 487 15 2 45 x 133 2 3/192 12 7 [166 7 73 98 5 1 — 16 10038 — 
1756] 504 16 5 681 — 5 56 9 —|169g 2 5 [195 15 81 93 13 7 I 14 4 — — 
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1763] 1041 x 6| 770 12 117 22 5 — 41 12 1 149 5 11 [ 96 19 1 
1764 858 16 7 [1623 13 115/39 4 3 70 2 84/05 5 104| 94 18 92/3 15 67 — 
11765 1543 15 10 943 EFW 6 6097 4 07.132 23> — o.— 
1766| 2698 12 -2| 486 2 11:| 23 7 6,326 4 4 [234 13 12 98 8 —| 3 8 10040 — 
1767] 2580 -6 11 598 5 9 44 18 30241 3 11 126 8 $3] 554 11 3 — — . — 
11768] 1703 7 10421 12 9 40 3 31199 © 221 79 6 —4[1473 3.54 33-20] 5 — 
1769] 3453 19 — | 436 8 2 | 39 17 4355 5 —1½% 12 721 994 17 9 |- — 53 — 
1770 3435 3 — 9 | 31 18 61290 14 5 137 8 54 324 4 9 |= — —l35 — 
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the ſeveral Fulling-Mills in the Veſ-Riding 

of the County of 7 York, from the Commence- 

ment of the Act, viz. June, 1725, to the 

12th of March, nine Months; and of Nar- 

row Cloths, from the Commencement of the 

Act, viz. from iſt Auguſt to 20th Fan. 1738, 
being ſix Months 20 Oy, and from that 
"Tn yearly. | 


Va | 1 
. March 1726 


p 


172 
11732 


1734 


1737 


B roads. 


1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 


1733 


1735 
1736 


26671 
28990 
252234 
296435 
315792 
33563 


34620 
31123 


38899 


142250 


355482 


py X 
317442 


— — 
— — 


1745 


1738 


1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 


1746 
1747 


11 Frans. 
42404 
1739430864 
41441 
46364 
44954 
451782 
546277 
50453 


56637 
62480 


$745 60765 


| Narrows. ; 


14495 
58848 
58620 
61196 
62804 
93545 
63065 
63423 
68775 


68374 
2 5 
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Number of Broad Cloths milled each Year at | 


__ A 1 
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pn 
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15 


. FRET | 
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9 


11 


hſurer's Accounts, Aiftingui 


"Orders about dife | 


ching g each Vear, ending at Pontefract Seſſions, 
oths manufactured each Year, ending at the lame Tine 


To the M aii Total of each 


reaſurer's qChie Gn Fables ions 0 Br arrow 

Tre 7 5 | 55 Gf t emper d Cattle. 2 f | Men's Families. | Tear. 2 9 

Riding Charges, | 

and Books. | | | 
fr. dla LE +..:al kk © ER: SF Ee * 
110 34 17 6| 73 8 — 192 5 10 | — — — p-—— —- —- | 2672 4 114 607052] 68899749 
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— 34 10 — 77 16 4 384 IS. 111 — 5 1849 13 114 60724 724421752 
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— 34 15 6| 77 16 4| 413 5 4 |174 11 — — — 2653 2 113] 56704 72394754 
— 34 10 — 78 2 Io 265 9 6 150 16 ai II 4 67 57125 76295 1755 
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100 34 10 —| 98 18 80 149 12. 5 from —' — 4 2307 10 6 $1877 7 655131175 
110 34 10 —| 89 9 5 176 10 9838 12 10 4423 11 7+ 49362 695731750 
8 34 10 —|201 18 2 192 12 2 3050 9 105871 5 34 754681761 
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3 — a 


No. of Yards (Pieces being now 
of different Lengths) of Broad 
and Narrow C loths made in the 
Years ending at Pontefract Sel- 


ſions, 1769 and 728 


I» 1770 


Broads. 


Narrows. 


1769 


2717105, 


27716671 8822 
2255025 


Wy. 
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Moody erected the moſt complete ox-houſe I 
remember to have ſeen. It contains 26 
beaſts, each in a ſtall, which, for large oxen, 
are 8 feet wide, and 6 feet for ſmaller ones. 


At the head of each tall is a ſquare manger 
for the hay, which is put in through a 
window in the wall, exactly oppoſite the 


head of the ox; and, as the hay- ſtacks are 


diſpoſed in a yard along the back of the 


building, there is no loſs of time or hay, 
by having far to carry it: the man takes it 
from the ſtack, and puts it, at one ſtep, in- 


to the manger, On one fide the hay is a 
Tmall ſtone ciſtern, by way of trough for 
the ox to cat his oil-cake out of; and, on 


the other ſide, another ſtone ciſtern for his 
water, which is ſupplied in a very conve- 
nient manner. On the outſide the building 
is a pump, which raiſes the water into a ciſ- 


tern, exactly on a level with all thoſe which 
ſupply the oxen. A pipe of lead leads from 
this ciſtern to all the reſt in the houſe; ſd 


that the man can ſee, by the height of the 


Water in the pump ciſtern, how high it is in 
all the reſt. The houſe is not open, like a 


ſhed, but ſhut quite up: in the doors are 
holes, to let in air; but ſliding ſhutters cor- 
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reſpond with them, to exclude. it at pleaſure. 
At one end of the building is a ſmall room 


for the oil cakes, and alſo a ſtove, with a 
broad iron top, for laying on the cakes to 
heat a little for breaking: a wooden anvil 
ſtands by it, upon which r are Fliroken | 
with much eaſe when warm. 


Mr. Moody generally puts ap thoſe beaſts 
that have had the ſummer's graſs : a large 
ſort, from 80 to 130 ſtone: they are taken 
to the cakes about the beginning of Novem- 
_ ber, and are ſold, quite fat, by the 20th of 
March, in a general way, but many before; 
If the beaſts are ſmaller, they need not be ſo 
forward: if they are only freſh in fleſh, 
they will be completely fat by that time, 


The price of cakes vary much ; but they 
have, of late, been about 4. 105. a ton, be- 
* ſides 55. carriage: this is an high price, Mr. 
Vea thinks it will not bear, at the utmoſt, 


more than 5. he would never atten, if Rk 


9 


was higher. 1 


The cake is given W theo: times a 
1 at ſeven in the morning, at twelve at 


noon, and at half an hour after four in the 


afternoon : ; this. in : ſhort days; but, in | 


lon ger 3 
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onger, it is at fix in the morning, at twelve 
at noon, and at ſix in the afternoon. 
Mr. Moody is, a an- 
gular: it is a general opinion, that oxen are 
ſo hot when fat, that they ſhould be allowed 
much air, and accordingly open ſheds have 
been recommended. On the contrary, this 
gentleman is clearly of opinion, that the 
hotter they are kept, the better they will 
fatten. He keeps them ſhut up, and, for 
ſome time, does not ſo much as let in any 
air through the holes in the doors : the 
ö breath of ſo many, with the natural heat of 
their bodies, bring them ſoon to ſweating 
prodigioufly, and, when that is in its height, 
they fatten the beſt and quickeſt. After 
ſweating a fortnight, the hair all peels off 
them, and a freſh coat comes, like that in 
April or May, and, after that, they ſweat no 
more. Mr. Moody has obſerved, that thoſe 
beaſts, which 3 not ſweat at lh: Rarely 4 
ever fatten well. , 
Fe gives a beaſt, of 100 MEM: two a 
a day, at firſt, for about two months, and 
— three a day till fat: the cakes weigh 
about 6 /5. each: they have alſo 2016. of 
1 each per day; but they eat only the 
. -Dd4 prime 


ö 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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prime of it ; a large ſtock of lean beaſts be. 
ing kept on their offal hay. _ 
_ Suppoſe a beaſt put up the 1ſt of Novem- 


ber the two firſt months he eats 120 cakes; 
from Fanuary to the end of March, he eats 
270 more, 390 cakes in all; and, reckoning 

20h. of hay a day, en the whole time, 
it is 1 ton 6 P. | 


399 cakes, 616, each, 21 cur. at 


41. 10. a ton, are, Gs 14 6 
1 en cut. e at . „ 1 12 0 


1 23 ES LH Gb BEES #3, | — 


0 


8 80 ee an 0 100 ſtone, in his winter 


fatting, eats above / 7 J. but he improves in 
value more than to that amount. If they 


only cleared it, there would remain great 
profit; for Mr. Moody raiſed 200 very large 


loads of rotten dung from the winter fat- 


ting of 45 beaſts, by means of 20 waggon 
loads of wheat ſtubble, uſed for littering; 
and, as long experience has proved the dung 


of beaſts fattened on oil cakes, much to ex- 


_ ceed any other, he values it at 75. 6d. a load, 


as much as can be carried away by four 
horſes, on a very age $ cart. £5 A 
5 The 


2 ” - _ . . „ 2 
4 * - 
. E . 
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The weight about 3 tons, this 


is, ee SO Lins gh 0 
| Does __ 20 load of ſtubble, | 


Profit on the dung. of 45 beaſts, 79, o O 


Or, ber bealt, i A - Th Lo 0 


— 


But Mr. Min has often taken lean oxen 
of a ſmaller ſize from ſtraw, put them to oil 
cake and hay, and fold them fat in eight 
weeks, with a conſiderable profit on them. 


He bought two oxen for 17 /. 105, out of a | 


team, in Fuly, quite lean : he kept them at 
graſs till the end of October, then put them 
to cakes, and ſold them the April following 


for 50 guineas, which is very conſiderable. 


Nor does he ever fatten any, that yield him 


no other profit than the dung: he gene- 


rally makes from 40s. to 61, a head, At 
profit on the cake-fatting alone. 5 | 


The attendance on them is not expen= 


five, from the very great convenience of the 
houſe, He has never more than a man and 
boy to the whole 26: they heat and break 
the cakes, give them to the beaſts, ſupply 
_ with hay, pump their water, litter and 
clean 
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clean them, without any affiftance, and 
have a good deal of time to ſpare. ET 
In the above calculation, the oil-cake is 
reckoned at its. prefent high price ; but the 
e rate is not above 4. a ton. 
The ſyſtem, upon the whole, is excellent: 
a profit is made upon the fattening, in the 
mere difference of the price lean and fat; 
but the grandohject is the railing large quan- 
tities of the beſt dung in the world. I may 
remark, that Mr, Mzady's quantity is much 
under what, ought to be raiſed, as may be 
eaſily imagined, from his not having land 
enough of his own to uſe it. It is not, 
therefore, an object with him; but twenty 
Waggon loads are nothing to 45 beaſts: they 
would convert a load a head into dung, 
without in the leaſt diminiſhing the virtue 
of it; but this would depend on the ma- 
nagement: the urine alone of theſe beaſts 
would make a vaſt quantity of ftraw into as 
rich a heap of black manure as can be con- 
ceived. If they were thoroughly well littered, 
and their dung kept before the houſe, in a 
elamp made ina cubical form, and all the urine 
regularly pumped on to it, the heap would 
contain abundantly more than 2 o0 loads, and 
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be to the full as valuable as the preſent 
quantity, without ſueh attention; and, up- 
on this fyſtem, oilLcake fattening would be 
one of the readieſt methods of 3 improving a 
farm. 
That che dale mo the FEY is ; greater 5 
common, cannot be doubted. In ſome 
parts of .Yorkſbire, I think about Broadſ 
worth, I have been told of 96:6 a youu 00 8 
32 buſhels being given for we 


It is ſomething curious to calculate the 
quantity of manure ariſing from a given 
quantity of litter, The preceding account 
will furniſh data for that purpoſe,  _ 

Twenty loads of ſtubble the litter. . 

Twenty-ſix beaſts, if all of 1 o ſtone, 
would eat 27 tons of cake; but, as 12 of 
them are of a much ſmaller ſize, we muſt 
call it 20 tons: the number of 45 beaſts 
| makes no change, as there were never more 
than 26 at a time, only the houſe kept full, 
The fatting was performed i in the ſame time; 
The hay would, if all were large beaſts; 
amount to 33 tons: call 1 it therefore 30. 
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The quantity of n in loads of 
3 tons each, 1 r 200 


| Rense on the account T3 17 and 
ſtubble, 3 3. loads. of hay, and 20 of 
. in all 53 loads, 4 — 555 193 


1 


— — | 


Bout, 3 as theſe Wes of — are quite un- 
common, we muſt calculate on ſuch as are 
better known. A ton and half are a very 
good large cart-l oad ;; let us therefore dou- 
ble the 193, it is 386. FR! 

Ihis is to 1 load of bay and aubble 7 1 
dung. e 

From whence it appears, that a waggon 
load of litter makes 7 good loads of dung. 
The notion, common in ſome places, of a 
load of ſtraw making only a load of dung, 
is a mere vulgar error. I ſhould value ſuch 
dung on a farm at 5s. a load, in any part of 
England: according to which price every 
load of litter pays 11. 15s. Does not this ac- 
count tend ſtrongly to prove, that litter may, 
in general, be profitably bought at much 
higher prices than common? 
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Mr. Moody tried an experiment to decide 
the comparative value of the oil-cake dung 


with common farm-yard manure. He di- 


vided a cloſe of 16 acres of graſs in halves: 


8 acres he manured from the ox dunghill, 


12 loads an acre; and 8 from a common 

hill, 24 loads an acre. The half manured 
with the oil- cake dung much exceeded the 
other: the ſuperiority was indiſputable. 

_ He has cultivated carrots with very great 
ſucceſs. | In 1766, he had an acre and half: 
the ſoil, a good deep ſand, unmanured; but 
ploughed twelve inches deep. 'They were 


hand-hoed, 9g inches aſunder, and kept quite 


clean. Uſed them for fatting oxen, and 


with the utmoſt ſucceſs : the crop weighed 


20 tons per acre. 


In 1767, he ſowed the land with barley, 


and got ſeven quarters and an half per acre. 


In 1767, he had another crop of carrots, 


half an acre and half a rood of the ſame' ſoil. 


It was freſh land, and he pared it, and car- 
ried the turf all off to a compoſt heap: this 
piece was alſo ploughed 12 inches deep, and 
the carrots ſet out, at the diſtance of nine 


inches: they were dug up for oxen, as 


3 No N in the world could fat- 
ten 
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ten quicker: they liked them better than 

oil cake, and throve as well on them. 

I be half acre and half rood produced at 

the tate of 20 tons per acre, and fattened 

three oxen of 80, 100, and 110 ſtone; dur- 

ing three months: each beaſt had half a 

ſtone of hay a EE OR theove as well as 

Ii on oil cake. 

Suppoſe the 1255 _ half an acre, and 

_ the beaſts but two, it is four to an acre, three 

months: cli — in "War time have e eat 

Two g T48 cat; rr wy 15 13:76 

There is alſo a ſaving of 13/6. f 
hay each beaſt e it is 

two ton, — 2 2 4 0 


— __ ds 


COVE 


The difference of the half rood, and the 
other beaſt, would more than make this ſum 
20. the produce of one acre of - carrots. 
Theſe beaſts fattened ſo well on the car- 
rots, that Mr. Moody much regretted the not 
having more land that would do for them, 
which had he poſſeſſed, he would never have 


W any more oil cake. The above va 
5 900 luation 


, 
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Juation of the ſaving in cake, does not give 
the real value of the carrots, as the profit on 
the beaſts ſhould come into the account, and 
alſo that of the is the * _ 14 
Per ton. abs fy 
In 1768, the 1 was ab with. 1 
tatoes, and he ſold the half acre and half 
rood for 13 J. the purchaſer to be at the ex- 
pence of the laſt cleaning and MN. 
up: this is juſt 204. an acre... | 

In 1769, it was ſown with carrots 2gain, 
on one ploughing : the management as be- 


1 fore: the crop came to 25 ton. Many of 


them were 18 inches in circumference: 
they were given to oxen, who fattened on 


them as well as before : no beaſts could 


chrive quicker. 
In 1767, this piece of land paid 
per acte, in tarrots, = J. 20 o 0 
In 1768, in potatoes, — 20 © 0 
In 1769, in cartots, ee , als 
It is now under potatoes, and promiſes 
for a vaſt crop. This experiment ſuffici- 
ently mens the profit of the” carrot huſ- 
| | Abother Piece of three acres was ſown 
| with carrots, in 1768, and managed in the 


ſame 


e 
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ue manner. The only particular minute 


Mr. Moody kept of them was, that they 
ſaved him, in n en W 70 J. in 
Oil-cake. | 


In 1769, it was — whh oats, and 


ye 35 quarters, on the three acres. 


«Graſs ſeeds were ſown with the oats, vix. 


two quarters per acre of hay ſeeds, — | 
white Dutch clover, and 616. trefoile. It 


was mown for hay this year, and — 
7 tons. The amazing profit of theſe rich 
ſands, when cultivated with the vegetables 
that ſuit chem, f from hence be 850 
conceived. 


The expences of 2 an acre of carrots, Mr. 
Moody calculates as follow. £110 
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CO Brought ner * 4.6 up 7h 8 


Carting Idan... ae Lo 37 amobaEiie 
Topping, ne and cutting. 0 1 2 © 


4 N +2 


. hg 42 16 © 
Total enpences, 7.9 3 


den pros, = = 3s © 9 


= acre fats 4 oxen during 14 WE ER the 


eie calculation we can make of the Ants 


ariſing, is 7 loads per head, or 28 in all; 


which at 55. is 71. from which is to be 


deducted the price of 4 loads of litter: lupe 
poſe at 10 f. or 405. in * there Ar 
profit on the dung 54. 
By carrots, + 15.9. 9 
W b 125 4h vs 2 


— 


Total pri per acre, = 20 o 9 


And if he above lawman Abel a guide, 
I do not ſee ho the profit hy an acre of 
ſuch carrots can be laid at a leſs ſum. But 
ſuppoſe N objections are ſtarted by thoſe who 
do not underſtand the culture; let them 
form Their deductions, Atrike off half the 


Vol J. Be 
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amount; where will they find a fallow crop 


that cleans the land of weeds. in ſo effectual 
a manner, that will pay ſuch a profit? 
Turnips will never do it. 

_ Carrots at 20s. a ton, come to about 5d. 


2 a buſhel, reckoned at 48/6. But let me 


3 om that the common. price. to-ſelt them 


in the ſouthern part of Nottinghamſhire, Is 


6 d. to thoſe. who buy them, and make a 


profit themſelves ; from whence it is ſuffici- 
ently plain chat the above valuation i rs s under 
the truth. _ er e et 

| The « carrots which I have cultivated my= 


| ſelf a at different times, have paid from 94. 


to Is. 1 d. in a general way. The above 
crops reckoned at ſuch a price; would riſe 
from 30l. to 40l. an acre profit. 

Twelve aeres and an half of hazel loam, | 


A 1 rich ſoil, was ploughed from the old 


turf; and cropped. with. -woad for two 
years. It was then ſown with barley, > 
pecks of ſeed an acre,:and produced! 7 quar- 


ters. Next it was ſown with oats, 2 
buſhels per acre; the crop 11 quarters per 
acre: with theſe oats were ſown 2 quarters 
of hay ſeeds, 6. of White clover, and 6 6. 


ol; —— This year ae is the firſt) 
2 [ 5 ieee 
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40 tons of hay are mown, and the * 

graſs will now ſell for 105. an acre. 
The woad-men gave 61. 105. . acre 


for the two years, and paid all rates. 
About Retford,. in the clays; Wheat pro- 


duces 30 buſhels an acre; 'Barley 4 quar- 


ters; Clover 2 loads of hay, and a a —— 
ing; and of Beans 3 quarters. 
Upon ſandy lands of 5s. an acre, they 
have, 1. T urnips of 21. 25, value; 2. Bar- 
ley, 5 quarters; 3 Clover, 2 loads an acre 
at one mowing ;- and 4. Wheat, 24 buſhels. 
In the good ſands of 205. an acre, they 


have 1. Turnips, worth om an average 50.; 


2. Barley, 6 quarters; 3. Clover, 2 loads 
of hay, and. an after-graſs worth 10s. an 
acre z 4. Wheat, 30 buſhels an acre. 
Farms around Rerjord riſe from 200. to 
1200 a year : in general from 50 J. to 60/. 
The average rent of 158 lands I . an acre, 


and of ſands 10s. - 
The beſt "FI in A da 


reckon that 2000 J. is. neceſſary to ſtock a 
ſand farm of 200. a year. They divide 


that ſum i in the following manner. 

Rent, e 
Toe, = is 
| Carry ov r 1. 215 


4 1 
1 
48; 
10 1114 
will i! 
: , l 
| 
oF 1 
r 
: 
| 
14s 
* 
"If 
2 
7 14 
1 
b : 


I 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


mY 
* — 
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Brought over, f ! IC 215 


- 32 Horſes, |= 1 201 


* 


- 


6 


* 7 


A 


oy N 


% 95 oh” 24 
3 Waggons, e 
2 Broad whitled carts, * 908 
Two narrow ditto, e 
Sundries, | = 30 
6 Plou guns mw TY 
2 ditto, „ TOY % 
IN Pair of ſmall. arrows, K 1 
large dito, 12 
LF Rollers, eee 


3 
n FE „„ "i 
J F 
300 Sheep: 160 
24 Young eattle. 7 

1 N 
2 
8 
15 


Seed, 40 acres wheat, 30 

| 02 Lion nou 9 8 07 * "af be Vat 
40 Barley, 2 n 

2 Men, 5 Ta; £28 Ia $7 - & F 


i x 


„ e ee 


2 Labourers, - e ge”; 
_ Extra labour, eee 20 


Carry oven: 108 


* 
4 


. 
-. 4 ** 
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Brought over, pa 1078 


as in-improvements... os 
g Houſekeeping, = _ = .- 100 
Furniture, nig 


F Caſh in hand for the 8 year, 3 
hich an fall Ant in produce, 600 | 


+ 2028 


"= Mr. Moody tried a 3 conſiſting of 
this 3 pared off three roods of land, 
mixed in a heap with 14 loads of oil- cake 
dung, in February 1767. It was turned 
over the November following; again in 
May, and laid on 5 and acres of graſs 
land, the foil a cold clay, the Michaelmas 
following: the quantity 125 loads; and 
no improvement could be greater. One 
acre after this manuring was worth Eee 
of the ſame land before. 

There has been lately praQtiſed, near 
Retford, ſome very uncommon improve- 
ments by means of hops, particularly by 
George Brown, Eſq; of Oraſal, and 
Maſfom, Eſq; of the fame neighbourhood. I 
was ſo unfortunate as not to find Mr. Brom 
at home, but on an accidental meeting he had 
bafore given me the following {light account, 
Ee + He 
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He tried them on a black bog, 3 feet deep; 
the ſpontaneous growth nothing but ruſhes, 
and let for but 3s. an acre. It was drained 
at a ſmall expence by open cuts, and 
planted with hops in ſquares. of 6 feet. 
They have ſucceeded to admiration. The 
| product on an average has been 8 ct. per 
acre; and ſold at 94. on a medium, which 
is 72 J. per acre; and the expence of eulture 
has been 10/. per acre per annum; therefore 
the clear profit 1 is 62 J. per acre. Not one 
garden in ten in. the richeſt hop countries 
comes near this profit, which is gained ; 
from a waſte bog let at only 36. an acre. 
I ſhould obſerve,” that it is ſheltered by 
higher grounds from the eaſt and welt 
winds. This great ſucceſs ſhould animate 
the poſſeſſors of low, ſwampy, boggy 
places, and moory bottoms, to try hops in 
them: No one can doubt but many ſuch 
tracts of land remain unoccupied. by any 
uſeful plants, which, with alittle attention, : 


Vould do admirably well for hops. 


At Clumber, a few miles from — 
the duke of Newcaſtle is making very great 
improvements: his park is a large extent 
of wild „„ foreſt land; but his 

. E Grace 
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Brace is planting on fo large a ſcale, and 


reducing ſuch a great quantity of the ling 


land to profitable graſs, that the place in a 
few years will not be known. The extent 
of the new plantations is very great, ſo that 


they will prove not only an ornament to 


all the country, but a ſource of immenſe 
profit to the family . | 
Beſides the plantations, Canes hundred 
acres of graſs have been gained from the 
ling, and rendered profitable ground. I 
made particular enquiries into theſe im- 
provements, and the method in which they 
were performed. The ſoil is in general a 
black moor with the general diſtinction of 


tity of channelly gravel in it; which 
abounds ſo much in ſome ſpots, as to ren- 
der them: n barren. The culture pur- 
net: e ſued 


: , ** 
CT 


2 14 N 14 4 


* The Ken if is e, new — 1 a ene 
from the duke of Norfolb's quarry, the whiteneſs 
of which is uncommonly beautiful. The build- 
ing has three handſome fronts, one of them to 
the river. The Jonic colonnade againſt the cen- 
tre is pleaſing; ; the pillars remarkably light. A 


winding vale is marked out to be floated with 


fk, which when executed will be fine. 
| E e 4 
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ſued, has been to pare and burn the. ſoil 
_ firſt, with all the trumpery on it, and to 
ſow turnips 3+ which are hand«hoed. The 
erop generally but a poor one. A ſecond 
is then taken, which riſes in value from 
406. to 3 J. an acre. | After them barley or 
oats are ſown, and then turnips again; 
after this crop of turnips another of ſpring 
corn, and then laid down with that by fow- 
ing ray-graſs and clover. This courſe of 
huſbandry is found to kill all the ling, fern, 
&e. © Some pieces have been laid to grafs 
much earlier in the warte and the n "i 
Has come Aga. 
he reader will doubtleſs . that this 
is partly the moor huſbandry. of the north 
and weſt of Yarkſbire,' &c. but it may not 
be improper to add, that keeping the land 
ſo long in tillage is quite unneceſſary, and 
even hurtful to the future graſs: the ling 
coming again is totally for want of lime. 
Paring and burning give it a great check, 
but lime quite deſtroys every pot. Through- 
out the improved moors in the north, they 
throw in, with the aſhes of the paring, 
From 2 to F chaldrons an acre of lime, 
ſpread the whole together and ſow turnips, 
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feed thoſe turnips on the land, and with 


the oats that follow, ſow the graſs ſeeds, 
(not ray=graſs and clover) plenty of hay 
ſeeds, and 10 or 1246, of white clover, with 
6 or 8 of rib graſs. And no ling will 
again appear; if it ſhould accidentally come 


in patches, a freſh dreſſing of lime is infal- 


lible death to it. The farmers, it is true, 
will take ſeveral crops of oats running; but 


that is not by way of deſtroying the ling, 
but for the largeneſs of the product. That 
lime in this ſyſtem is neceſſary, is beſt ſeen 


in the improvements of the Peak, where 


they totally, and at once deſtroy the thickeſt 
crops of ling, by one liming; and without 


any paring, burning, or ploughing. Had 
I any moors to improve like Clumber Park, 
I would go twenty miles for lime rather 


than attempt ſo complex a method as many 


ſucceſſive tillage crops. 


The Duke has the 0 an 
in the county; the hog-houles are very 
convenient, in emptying the waſh, grains, 
&c. directly out of the ciſterns thraugh the 


wall into the troughs. The plenty of dung 


in the yard, was alſo an indication of good 


management it would be more ſo, if the 
wheat 
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heat ſtubbles were all cut and carried into 
it— and I ſhould apprehend the park would 


afford plenty of fern for the ſame purpoſe. 


The cow-houſe contains 31 ſtalls in a line, 
and if the cart-lodge behind was uſed for a 
food ſhed, with holes through the wall to 
the head of each beaſt, it would be an ad- 
mirable fatting houſe. One circumſtance I 
hall beg leave to recommend, which is to 
ſtop the urine from all the houſes and yard, 
and the flarighter-houſe' blood, from run- 


ning into the river. Conſidering the great 
quantity of cattle kept here, it is a mode- 
_ rate computation' to ſuppoſe it ſufficient, 
with a little management of throwing it on 


to an earth compoſt, to manure 50 acres 
1 1 2 2711 1 irt 1 WI 
1 Titre 5041 $179 p 7 TS! L $2 
wort enod Fiogioe - 


» 3. * 2 o cs «x Ed 5+ 2 * F © *. 7 " 
SAW OT CORBETT 56 3The 


POO MCT © APR eee 


9 


20 N der, the duke of King ſtoms, joins to 
4 8 The water, which is: deſigned to re- 
Preſent a large river, is very fine; the length 
and breadth great. And the lawns, "Which hang 
to the houſe in — ſlopes, and crowned with 
thick woods, are very beautiful. His grace is 
e a new N —a large handſome 
20 * 
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The county of Nottingham conſiſts prin- 
Foreſt land, from the great extent of the old 
foreſt of SHireood. There are ſome tracts 


of : heavier ſoils, which are in an improved s 


culture, but the quantity is ſmall in com- 
pariſon of the ae which are almoſt un- 
cultivated. | UE OM 

The n ak the common BPO 
ers is very incomplete. Moſt of them have 
large tracts of foreſt land at command, of 
Which none make any other uſe than to 
keep a few ſheep. If they plough up any 


of it, they take as many ſucceſſive crops of 


corn as the land will bear, till at laſt they 
ſcarcely get their ſeed again; of which I 
have ſeen more inſtances than one, then 
they leave it either to turf itſelf or perhaps 
the beſt of them throw in a little clover 
and ray-graſs; with FR ſucceſs 5 be 
eaſily imagindddt. 

Many farms We N — ms low 
kinds along the brooks, which are intended 
by nature for rich meadows, but they are 
kept in ſo ſlovenly a manner, that they 
hardly deſerve the name of graſs fields: all 


over-run with ruſhes, flags, nt ad | 


„ with water. 
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I ſhall venture to recommend to both 
landlords and tenants to be ſtrenuous in in- 
troducing a better ſyſtem: it depends much 
on the firſt; for the old farmers, that have 
been long uſed to crops of ling in their fo- 
reſt, and ruſhes in their meadows, will take 
at leaſt half a century to be convinced, 
that corn ſhould occupy the place of one, 
and that graſs ſhould ſuperſede the other, 
The proper method would therefore be to 
fix ſome ſenſible farmers, from more en- 
lightened countries, on theſe: ill- managed 
farms; men that N ſhew what could 4 
1 with the land. N 

The ſandy fields, en * 5 5 
Golate: they may appear at preſent, are all 
capable of being conducted on the V% 
plan of Amor huſbandry: that is, they | 
mould be manured with -goad marle, if it 
can be found; and, if not, then with clay. 
Marle may perhaps not be found, though 
no farmer in the county has tried for it; 
clay can ee eee es, Alter the 
manuring, a g mne e 3 288 
erer * EL | 

. n. 124) 8 . reed bad 
* and ray-grafs far 24:3 4x or 5 Fears. 


4. Wheat, or oath,” dee Kier Miog 
* op There 
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There are ſome ſands that will not lie to 
clover above two years, without filling the 
hnd with weeds; but this is -oftener the 
effect of bad huſbandry, than any quality of 
the ſoil, In very light lands, I am per- 
ſuaded, it is good management to leave the 

graſs on the land, as long as it will remain 

a crop; for the greateſt fault of ſuch land is 

its looſeneſs, and the roots of the graſs mat= 
ting, during ſeveral years, gives it an ad- 
heſion, which it would otherwiſe never have. 
The graſs ſhould be fed with flock ſheep, 
and thoſe folded the year through, winter 
as well as ſummer, which is one bf the 
greateſt improvements to land in the world, 
and of which the farmers of this nn 
e ignorant. 

The — — all Hadi 8 lah 
ned to the flock of ſheep 
mould be , for their winter food, 
and the reſt uſed in fatting little Scorch cattle 
on the land. In many inſtances, it is better 
to draw turnips for this uſe; but ſuch 
light ſands are greatly improved by treading 
alone. In ſome parts of Norfolk, they get 
rather better barley after black cattle, than 
After ſheep: but let it always be remem- 
\derod, that turnips, if fed on the land, muſt 

„ | > be 
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be eaten by different ſorts of cattle,” unleſs 
the ſtock is lean ſheep: the flock muſt al- 
ways follow fatting bullocks, Fare er | 


Fo to eat up their leavings. 
Upon this ſyſtem, the und wotld ry 
| be ſure of yielding a good erop of barley ; 
but a tecond upon it, ds of oats or peaſe, 
ant. never be taken. Such ſtolen crops 

are always bbs o to weak lands: to 
ſay that the eee. be hoed, is ſurely 
needleſs. The above ſketch is ſuch as a 
good common farmer would of himſelf ex- 
ecute; but a gentleman, with more in- 
formed ideas, might advance the land to a 
much greater profit, with the aſſiſtance of 
carrots and potatoes. The preceding mi- 
nutes ſhew plainly, that thoſe vegetables 
will do extremely well on theſe ſands; - It 
would be a wonderful improvement, if theſe 
erops were totally ſubſtituted in the room of 
turnips: they would together anſwer every 
purpoſe that ever that root was applied to, 
but with much greater ſuceeſs. Sheep, 
through the ſpring, quite to May; oxen, 


cos, ſwine, and horſes, inſtead of oats: 
all theſe are uſes, for which carrots are in- 
comparable, and many of them, for which 
— will do * Potatoes will keep 
1 | cows 
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cows through the winter, and fatten ſwine. 
The large produce of theſe crops would en- 
able the farmer to keep ſo much live ſtock, 
that the land would receive amazing im- 
provement from the quantity of dung. 
_ _ Gentlemen). that try carrots, have not 
| ated. with ſpirit: they ſow an acre, 2 id, if 
they extend. to three, they plume them=- 
ſelves on doing great things: but a plant, 
that cannot be introduced into the courſe of 
a whole farm, ſo as to oecupy a fourth or 
fifth of the arable land, is nearly worthlefs. 
Carrots and potatoes may undoubtedly be 
cultivated to any extent; becauſe, they do 
not require to be ſold off the farm; but are 
conſumable, by live ſtock :; all Which crops 
may profitably: be encreaſed without end. 
The tracts of good land on the rivulets, 
called here meadows, would, under ſuch a 
farmer, deſerve, chat name 3 if the duches, 
which divide them, were cleanſed, ; enlarged 
and deepened, and covered drains laid into 
them, in number ſufficient for rendering the 
land perfectly dry and ſound; the ant-hills 
all cut off, all inequalities levelled, and 
many fields laid under water in winter. 
Farmers may not be induced to practiſe 


ſuch improvements; but gentlemen have 
no 


757 
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no excuſe for not executing: them. Thoſe 
lands, now let at 10 Or 12 6. an acre, would 
at once bring 205.3 a riſe, far more than ſuf- 
ficient for paying the intereſt of the ſums 
employed, and leaving treble the profit of 
any other application of the money. Such 
improvements here would have a' peculiar 
_ value: theſe meadows join the ſand lands 
through many very extenſive tracts of coun- 
try ſo that they would be at hand to ſup- 
port that ſtock in ſummer, which the tur- 
nips, carrots, and potatoes, carried in the 
Winter.” For Want of ſuch meadows, the 
great Norfolk farmers are forced to hire 
marſhes, though at che diſtance of 40 or ge : 
miles from their favs 20: (0.09 Ec 
_ Theſe improvements are abe Jäkel! they 
AY be executed at an expence very 
fall; on compariſon with the benefit re. 
ſulting from them: but little time would 
be requiſite from the beginning to the com- 
Pletion; and che profit would,” in every in- 
Nance, be certain, not dependant on con- 
tingencies, the eaprice of Farmers, or the 
chance of ſeaſons. At. is, in all ſuch undertak- 
ings, the wiſe ordination of providence, that 
—— euat thould ——— ſucceſs. : 


. „ 4 
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LETTER IX, 


R 0 M Nottinghamſhire I entered Lin- 
colnſhire, by Dunham-Ferry, acroſs the 
7 rent. On the Lincoln ſide the river, the 
foil is ſandy, but very good: lets for 175. 
an acre on an average. The crops of wheat 
produce three quarters per acre, barley five, 
oats ſix, and clover that yields four tons at 
the two cuttings. It is certainly excellent 
clover landz for the wild trefoile, and 
white clover, in the road, is more luxuriant 
than any ſuch I remember to have ſeen; 
and yet moſt of the paſtures are over-run, to 
great exceſs, with the holchus graſs, which 
is a mere weed... The foil is various from 
hence to Lincoln, but in geners) r ee 
lets at 10 67. 
At Bootham, near that city, is a black 


ſand on gravel, and a ſtrong gravel. Alſo 
ſome black moory bog, 6 to 18 inches deep, 


and then ſand; and likewiſe ſome low fen 
and, as it is called here, from 5 to 20 feet 


deep: this is a trug gg. N 
Vor. R 5 = Farms 


: 
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Farms riſe from 200. to 1001. a year; ge- 
nerally about 40. Rents, on an average, 
are at 10s, an acre, T heir courſes are, on 
| ſands, = : RO ON 

15 Turnips.— —2. 3 —3. Rye. 
ns x; Turhips.- —2, ONT And, 
F 
2. Barley 1 Peaſe. 
All which are execrable. Sometimes they 
ſow a little clover, and on that get indiffe- 
rent crops of wheat; but the practice is not 
at all common: che crop is not above two 
quarters. For rye, they plough twice, ſow 
two buſhels an acre, and get three quarters 
on an average: they likewiſe plough but 
once for barley, ſow three buſhels an acre, 
and get three quarters in return. For oats, 
they plough but once, ſow four buſhels, and 
reckon the average produce at 4 + quarters. 
They give but one earth for peaſe, ſow 
three buſhels, and = in return three 
quarters. „ DE, 

For turnips, they Air three or four times, 
never hand-hoe them: eat them all with 
ſheep. The crop from 2 55 to 50 6.; ave- 
fee „„ 

Whenever they ow cover, they mow it 
: twice 
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twice for hay, and get three tons an acre 


at the two cuttings : they keep it but one 
year on the ground, and then harrow in 
wheat. This clover huſbandry is rather too 
good for the Bootham farmers; and we 
accordingly find it extremely rare; and it 
bids fair for being quite omitted, as they 


think it does their land much harm, in fil- 
ling it with twitch ; but let them remember 
their turnips unhoed, and two crops: of white 
corn running. 

Potatoes they ſometimes cultivate; plant 
n in rows one foot aſunder. An acre 
ſometimes is worth 15 4. 

They have ſcarcely any idea of i improv- 
ing their poor moory ſoils; and, not con- 
tent with their own ſupineneſs, they attempt 
to ridicule thoſe who have more ſpirit. Mr. 
Luddington improved 20 acres by paring 
and burning, and then dunging for turnips; 


after which he ſowed rye, and had 4: quarters 
per acre; with which he laid down to natu- 


ral graſſes, and it has been a good ſwarth 


ever ſince. This is their own account: it 


proves Mr. Luddington to have been a very 
good farmer; but they aſſured me he was 


a very bad one, and never worſe than when 
* be. 
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he thought of improving land which they 
did not value enough to cultivate. aſked 
them, zf the graſs was good? They replied, 
Ves. Why not improve more, then? It won't 
do, Sir: it coſt him a power of money: 
gentlemen may. do any thing ; but a far- 
mer's purſe is not ſo long. Which would 
be their anſwer to an improvement, wherein 
Fi paid oo, 

As to their manuring, it is very inconſi- | 
derable, and the practice is rather declining; 
for they uſed to lime, but have now left it 
off, not beceuſe they found it did not an- 
Þ wer, but, one would think, becauſe it did. 
Mr. Greetham,” of this place, ten years ago, 
burnt lime, and laid four or five chaldron 
per acre in one place; leſs in another; in a 
third, he mixed dung and lime together. 
The reſult was, that the large quantity of 
lime alone beat all the reſt; in particular, 
it completely killed all the weeds, and did 
ſo much benefit, that he now ſees, in every 
crop, to a foot, where he laid it. Farmers 
ſeldom try experiments; but, when they 
do, it may be ſuppoſed, that they give great 
attention to them, and mark well the con- 
ſequences, to | know how to proceed in fu- 

ture, 
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ture, Mr. Greetham, you may ſuppoſe; 
has made-good advantage of his diſcovery, 
and continued the practice: juſt the reverſe; 
not a chaldron has been ever ule? in the 
pariſh ſince. 

They keep ſheep ; : but never fold 8 


Some farmers buy Lincoln ſtable manure 
at 1s. a load, and lay 15 to an acre. 

Their meadows conſiſt of fen land, full 
of flags; but no draining thought of. I 
aſked why they did not drain their mea- 
dows. No, they ſaid, that would not do; ; 
for flags made excellent cow-hay. 

They find it ſometimes neceſſary to lay 
land down to graſs : they uſed to ſow ſome 
clover and ray-grafs with the laſt crop of 
corn, after the land had yielded two or three: 
but this they have left off. So! I am glad 
to find you are ſuch good farmers. Then) 
I ſuppoſe, you ſow white clover and trefoile 
inſtead of it? Alach-a- day, Sir, we ſow 
nought at all : we leave the rye Aubbles to 
turf themſelves : feeds would do no ow phe at 


all, Sir. 
Good graſs land lets at 20s. an acre: 


r generally mow it all for hay; but an 
acre and half would carry a cow through 
Ff 3 1 the 
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the ſummer. Their breed of cattle is be- 
tween the long and ſhort-horned. A mid- 
dling cow will give two gallons of milk at 
a meal, and in total product 40 They 
know nothing of keeping ſwine in conſe- 
quence of their dairies; have not above two 
or three pigs to ten cows. 

The winter food is in the meadows alone, 
except at calving, and then they give them 
ſome hay. 4 
_ Swine fatten to 20 fhane: 
Their flocks. of ſheep riſe to 200: 

profit is very. low : they reckon the lamb at 
5 f. and the wool at 15. 6. but they keep 
them in winter on the common Alone: : 
their fleeces 2 4 or 316. 

In their tillage, they reckon fc horſes 
neceſſary to 50 acres of ploughed ground, 
uſe two in a plough, and do an acre, or an 
acre and a half in a day: the depth three or 
four inches: the price per acre 4s, or 5s. 
They know Wenn of cutting ſtraw j into 

chaff, 1 
Oxen they e once uſed, but ke now _ 3 
them off. They do not plough their ſtub- 
bles till Lady-day: a practice which, united 
with the following one of not hoeing their 
W 3 turnips 
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turnips, and then taking 'two three crops of 
corn on the credit of ſuch a fallow, are alone 
ſufficient to give an idea of their huſbandry. 

In the ſtocking farms, they reckon 4000. : 
neceſſary for one of 1007. a year. 

Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe. 

Tythes compounded, 2s. or 3. in the 
pound. Poor rates 3s. in the pound. At 
Lincoln they are 25s. 6d. The employment 
of the women, &c. ſpinning: all drink tea. 

There are no — 


ST, LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 76. a week and board. 
In hay-time, ditto, 
In winter, 4s. 6d. 
Reaping an acre of wheat, 4s. 
e barley or oats, x f. 44. 
graſs, 1s, 6d. £ 125 
Hedging, . and ditching, | 1 a 
rood. — 
Thraſhing wheat, 1 5. 64. to 15.84. aquarter 
——— barley, 15. 64. ditto, 
— at, I. 
——  peaſe, Is, 
| Head-man's wages, 94. 104. 
Next ditto, 8/. 10s. | | 


= lad, 34 - ¹ 077 He 
| F.14 Maid's, 
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Maid's, 3. to 4. 1 


Women a day in harveſt and hay-time, 8 4 


The riſe of labour in 20 years, a third. 
1 M PLEM 25 NT S. 


A waggon, 1 57. 
A cart, 71. 
A plough, 15s. 


4 Laying a ſhare, 8 d. 


 — coulter, 6d, 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread. 14. per pound. 


ä 
Beef, Ig . 7 
Mutton, »- 32 
Veal, = — oh 
„„ 
Bacon, 6 
BE ͤ 5 02 d ab SEW 
| Potatoes, - —- 4 per peck. 
Candles, - 62 25 8 
Soap, | = = 6 
Labourer" 8 houſe- rent, 30 5. 
— — Firing, 133. 


— Tools, 59. 
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BUILDING. 
Bricks, 105. a thouſand. | 
Flat tiles, 28 ' 
Oak timber, 15. _ to 15. 69. a foot. 
Aſh ditto, 15. 4d. 
Elm ditto, 15s. 24. 
Soft woods, 15. 
A carpenter and maſon, 15. 84. a day, and 


beer. 
A thatcher, 1s. 6d. 


The preceding huſbandry is different 
from that of the higher land: more on the 
heath, they have many variations. 

At Canwick, farms riſe from 20 J. to 100, 
The ſoil is a thin hazel loam, on a lime- 
ſtone, from three to ſeven inches deep: the 
open fields let at 25. 6d. an acre: the 1 in- 
cloſures from 65. 89. to 95. 

Their courſes are, | 

1. Turnips. 2. e 3. Pens tares, 

or oats. 


„ 
1 Turnips.—2. 24 ja * Wheat. 
And, 
1. Turnips -- 3. 77 5 
2. Barlex 4 Wheat: 
Likewiſe, 


1. Fallow,—2, Wheat.—3. Barley. 
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They plough four times for wheat, in 
the open fields, but only once or twice in 
the incloſures: ſow ten pecks, and get two 
quarters three buſhels in the firſt, and 3 . per 
quarter in the latter. Rye they ſow only in 
the open fields, plough four times for it, 
ſow two buſhels an acre, and reap 20 in re- 
turn. For barley, on a fallow, in open 
fields, they plough four times; but on tur- 
nips, in incloſures, only once. Sow four 
buſhels an acre, and get three quarters in 
the field land, and 4 + in the incloſures. 
PFor oats they plough but once, ſow four 
duſhels an acre in the open land, and five in 
the incloſed: the firft crop two quarters, 
the latter 4 1. In * . 7 get 11 or | 
12 quarters. 
They ſtir but once for 9 ſow three 
buſhels : the crop 1 quarter and a half, in 
the open, and two in the incloſed : they 
ſeldom do well in either, 


For turnips, they plough three or four 
times; ſome few are hoed: they are all 
uſed for feeding ſheep. - The average value 
in the open fields, 205,; in the incloſed; 


40 22 . 
26% Clover 
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Clover they mow twice for hay: in the 

| fields it yields two loads of * an aere; in 
the incloſures three. 


Mluuch ſainfoine is ſown on weir thin 
Knab-Rtogs bende with barley, after turnips: 
fix buſhels of ſeed an acre. It laſts in good 
perfection 20 years, if the land is ftony 
but they do not approve it for ſands: on 
ſuch it will not laſt above ten years. Even 
if the ſand is on lime-ſtone, if it is 18 inches 
to the rock, it will ſometimes laſt not above 
four or five years. They almoſt all mow it 
for hay, and generally, on proper ſoils, 
get two tons an acre, and an after-graſs 
worth 65. or 75. an acre, It is ſo great an 
improvement, and one, of which the far- 
mers have ſo good an opinion, that any 
landlord can let ſainfoine on an 18 years leaſe, 
at 1. an acre, and that on land once at 
24. 6d. an acre. I was aſſured that, at 
Waſhingborough, there are four acres that 
Yield five or ſix loads an acre. They uſe 
the eddiſh for feeding N cows, horſes, 
&c. 
They are attentive here to ths benefit of 
folding their ſheep, and reckon the latter 
end of the year the beſt ſeaſon for it: one 


night, 
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night, at Michaelmas, they think as good as 
two in May. Lime has been tried more 

than once; but it will do little good: they 
have a method of diſcovering, whether 

lime be the proper ſort for manuring, which 
well deſerves noting. When dropt in water, 
if it comes out ſoft and greaſy, it is good; 
if gritty, the contrary. Many farmers pare 


and burn their old heath land, and ſow tur- 


nips: they find it an excellent way of 


breaking up, and enſures a very great crop 


of turnips. The price for paring, burning» 
&c. is 1J. an acre. They chop their ſtub- 
bles for litter, and ſtack their hay at home. 
When they lay down land to graſs, they 
do it well, with various ſeeds ; but trefoile 
they find to be beſt of all: they obſerve that, 
when fed, it will. keep more ſtock than any 
other fort. The beſt graſs land lets at 205. 
an acre: they either mow it, or feed it with 
cows: an acre and a half will carry one 
through the ſummer. They give from Ar 
to eight pounds of butter a week. 
Flocks of ſheep riſe to 500: the profit 
they reckon only 6s. 84. a head; that is, 
* lamb, 55. and wool, 15s. 8 d. and yet they 
give them turnips or hay in the winter. 


#4 e 
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In their tillage, - 12 horſes they think 
| neceſſary. for an hundred acres, of arable 

land : they uſe two in a plough, and do an 
| acre a day: the depth four inches, and the 
price per acre 4%. Oxen they have laid 
aſide: ſome farmers think two horſes alone 
are better than four oxen and two horſes; 
but this is prepoſterous : they do not break 
up their ſtubbles till Lach- day. | 

In hiring and ſtocking, they reckon cool. 
or 6001. neceſſary for a heath farm of 300 
. 

Hleath-land ſells from 30 to 40 years pur- 
chaſe. Incloſures are tythe free; but open 
lands compounded : wheat Pays 55. 6d, 
barley 25. 6d. oats 25. 

Poor rates 3s. in the pound: 20 years 
ago they were not 2s. The employment 
of the women, &c. ſpinning Fer/eys. All 
drink tea. 

No leaſes granted. 

A gentleman at Lincoln favoured me with 
the following calculation of a poor family's 
expences per annum, according to the prices 
of that county. A man, his wife, and two 
children. 


I Quarter 
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uarter of wheat, L. 2 8 o 
2 Gere . e 3 12 © 
Fuell, 13 0 
Candles and _ DEMONS 0 
%% dd 10 oO 
Working tools, * r 0 
— — EEG o 
The man, a coat, waiſtcoat, and i 
breeches, — a 1 0 
7 Pair of ſtockings and a SIT & 3: 0 
3 Shirts,, * — o 10 0 
2 Pair of ſhoes, — 0 8 0 
Wife and two children digg, 4 6 0 
Butchers meat, and other pro- 
viſions, 5 631 iy 0 
Dean >> 0 
He receives for 52 weeks, at 75 18 4 0 
His wife earns, — — 8 
Total 1 00 
Total expences, — 22 8 0 
1 1 8. 0 


_ How far this account is applicable pe- 
culiarly to Lincolnſhire, J am not able to ſay: 
5 but 


3 
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but I apprehend, in general, that ſuch a 
family cannot eat fo large a quantity of 

wheat and rye. The ſtockings and hat are 

much under laid : but ſomething ought to 

be reckoned for the earnings of the two chil- 

_ dren; for, in the average of ſuch families, 


both could not be too Send to earn ſome- 
thing. 


From Lincoln, I took the road northward, 
over the heath, as far as Suntmer-Caſtle, the 
ſeat of Sir Cecil Wray, who has made ſeve- 
ral very uſeful experiments in huſbandry. 
His farm is a large one: it conſiſts of the 
following particulars. | 


. 750 Acres in all 10 Acres of turnips 


L. 200 Rent 8 FHorſes 
11 Acres of wheat 6 Cows | 
5 Barley 15 Young cattle 
50 Oats 300 Sheep 


30 Peaſe 6 Labourers. 


—_ 
s i 


* 


* I know of nothing at Lincoln worth a ſtran- 
ger's attention, but the Minſter, which is a v 
fine building: it is remarkably light, and the or- 
naments very neat, and well executed. It is a 


more pleaſing edifice, and of better proportions, 
than that at York. 
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His beſt tillage land he generally divides 
into ſix fields for the following courle ; 


TG Fo Turnips 4. Wheat 
2. Turnips _ F. Peaſe. 
3. Barley 


His ſoil is all a loam « on  lime-ſlone; both 
clayey, and alſo a ſandy loam. The firſt 
crop of turnips is worth 40g. an acre ; the 
ſecond 50s. The barley yields 5 quarters per 
acre, the wheat 2 + quarters, and the peaſe 2, 

Experiment, No. 1. 

A field was ſown part with common, and 
part with the Guernſey ſpring wheat : the lat- 
ter did better on this land than the common 
fort. He ſows it in April. I viewed an- 
other field of it, and its appearance was un- 
doubtedly better than that ſown in autumn. 
Sir Cecil Wray has taken the proper ad- 

vantage of his ſoil, to cultivate ſainfoine, 
on which graſs he has formed ſeveral im- 
portant experiments. 

He finds, that it will not 250 on a * 
fil it requires a better and ſtronger ſur- 
face, fuch as we more commonly find on 
lime-ftone quarries, viz. a loam, ſomething 
inclinable to clay, or, at leaſt, a ſhattered 


ſtoney land, which 1 is * better than 
| | ſands 
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ſands on quarries. The goodneſs of the 
crop, he has found ever to depend on the 


richneſs of the ſurface, and not at all on the 


| nature of the ſtone under it. 


Experiment, No. 2. 


A field was ſown with this graſs, PR 
which there is a great variation in the depth 


of the ſoil: it is a loamy ſand; at one place 
from two to three feet deep; but, in the 
reſt of the field, not more than 18 inches. 
From the firſt year, the crop has been con- 
ſiderably better in that deep part, than in 
any other of the field. This is a ſtrong 
proof, that depth of foil, provided it be 
rich, dry, and on a ſtratum of rock, is no 
objection in the culture of ſainfoine: the 
contrary idea therefore, which is in many 
1 common, 18 evidently a miſtake. 


Experiment, No. 3. 
Six acres ſown with wheat and turnips 
on a dry, good loamy ſand: half the piece 
dunged with farm-yard compoſt, for the 
turnips, and the other half limed for the 
wheat. The turnips failed: the whole was 
therefore ſown with wheat; and, it the 
ſpring, ſainfoine ſeed harrowed in over the 


V je whole. 
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Whole. The part limed has ever ſince, ſe- 


veral years, been better than the reſt 1 * 
half a Toad. of hay an acre. 


* xperiment, No. 4. 


In the ſame field as experiment, No. 
3, one land was ſown without any corn, 
and that particular part of the field, though 
the ſoil, culture, manure, &c. were the 
ſame, has ever ſince been worſe than any of 
the reſt. - This I apprehend to be owing to 
the weeds coming with greater force there 
than any where elſe. The enquiry is not, 
Whether the land ſhould be cropped with 
graſs alone ; that is, the vegetable you wiſh 
moſt to poſſeſs; but whether you ſhall mix 
with it an annual crop, or a perennial one, 
You will, if no corn is ſown, be ſure to 
have a proportioned crop of weeds, and : 
great numbers „„ 


Experiment, No. 3 
Two pieces of ſainfoine were ſown, the 
Hand the ſame ; one on Wheat, after lentils, 
and the other with barley, after turnips, 
fed on the land: the former proved. much 
the oat erop. 
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0% Experiment, No. 6. 

A trial was made on the profit of ſain- 
foine, on heath land of 5s. an acre; It 
was cropped with turnips, which paid their 
own expences. The next year, a ſecond 


crop of the ſame, which paid 205. an aere 
profit. It was then limed for wheat, at the ex- 


pence of 16%. an acre; the produce was two 
quarters and a half, at 1/. Sainfoine ſown 


on it in the ſpring, which has ſince been an 
exceeding good crop, yielding a load and 
half of hay an acre, worth 30s. a load, and 
an after-graſs of 4% an acre, Would let for 


1]. an acre, as long as the graſs laſts. A 


flight account will ſhew the vaſt Profit of 
thus improving land by ſeinfoine. W 
Firſt year, balanced. 05 0 
Second ditto. Profit on u [in 0.0 
Third, Wheat: Expen ces, 
SPY 205 TB 6 
Ploughing and har- cy 
5 rowing, / -::0 60 155 
Reaping, mY (ID 24/Y 
Harveſting, = 0 40 
Thraſhing, FFT 
n 1 n 5 0 
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Brought over, "Low: 16 0 
W.. =. 1 55 5 
Ons: „„ 0 16 0 


—— 


Total expences, 2 17 0 


Produce, 5 00 
Profit, 3d year, xÄ3ß 


5. 


1 
Profit in three years, 5 2 3 


be 8 gaining: an annual profit of a 
2 guinea an acre, the rent of the land! * 

drupled! 5 AP 
Oe Experiment, No. 7. 

Sir Cecil, for ſome years, tried how far 
it was adviſeable to manure ſainfoine: he 
tried it with yard dung, &c. but did not 
find it to anſwer. For two years together, 
be carefully ſpread all his coal aſhes on it, 
and remarked the effect particularly; z but 
they did not the leaſt good. This manure 
is, in many places, reckoned of uncommon 
uſe for ſainfoine, and ſpread on it at a con- 

ſiderable expence; but, from this trial, it 
is evident, that there are ſoils which form 
exceptions to the rule. 5 


Experiment, No. 8. 


Nine "Yrs ago, Sir Cecil wy drilled 
7 5 three 


three acres of a ſandy loam a foot deep on a 
ſtone «quarry, the rent 55 an acre, with 
lucerne: the rows equally diſtant, 3 feet 


aſunder. It was, for ſeveral years, kept k 


perfectly clean from weeds, by horſe and. 


hand-hoeing. He generally cut it five times 


in a ſummer, and found it of incomparable 
uſe in feeding his horſes. He attended ac- 


curately to the number maintained every 


year, and, from the exacteſt attention, he 


determines, that it kept at the rate of three 


horſes per acre ſix months in the year. Af 
terwards, in extending his plantations, this 
piece came in turn to be planted, and the 
firs were ſet about it pretty thick, after 
which the land and lucerne were left wild, 


I walked among the trees to obſerve the. Bb 


fect, and found a very fine thick growth i in 
the rows, wherever the trees did not abſo- 
| lutely j join over it: the weeds, though many 
and ſtrong, had not been able to Kill it, or 
even to keep it down. 3 OMA Ss 
Thee horſes 6 months, at 25. * 5 


each per week, come to, L£.9 o 0 


which produce, per. acre, would. certainly 
anſwer much bees than na 22 the 0 
can * 

Gs * 
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To diſcover the truth of various aſſertions, 


concerning cattle not eating burnet, a quan- 
tity of the feed was ſown ſome years ago, 
among various other graſs ſeeds, in laying 
a field for a paſture, White elover, trefoile, 
and fine hay ſeeds, were ſown. It has ſince 
been always fed by ſheep and other cattle, 
The burnet came up well, and now remains; 
but the ſheep are undoubtedly fond enough 
of it, to keep it down as low as the other 
herbage. Sir Cecil has never ſeen it left 
more than the white clover: he has alſo 
found, in other wine that 127805 are e of 
burnet hays, 405 

| Buperiment; d No. x oo 
In forming a large ſlope: near the caſtle, 
the good earth was all removed, and that 
leſt a mere ſhattered ſtoney furface, with 
little mold. The ſpot was well harrowed, 
and ſown with all ſorts of graſs ſeed; and, 
among the reſt, with burnet. Not a blade 
but that graſs came up, or is now to be ſeen : 
the burnet plants are now fine, and ſome of 
them luxuriant; but quite inſulated with bare 
ſurface, ſo poor, that not a weed is to be 
feen, This Progs in the cleareſt'manner, 
gr that 
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chat a crop of burnet may be had on land, 
that will, be e be nothing 
elſe. 
LY! A ess, No. 11. 
vl Cecil has formed various trials to 15 
| Is the beſt | ſort of graſs ſeeds for laying 
down of land. He is convinced, from an 
experiment, in which the mode was varied, 
that a variety of ſeed ſhould be ſown, if the 
field is deſigned for paſture. By this means, 
a a ſucceſſion of graſſes is gained, which ſup- 
ply the cattle all ſummer : whereas, if but 
one ſort is ſown, it will, like ray-graſs, be 
in perfection but at one ſeaſon. The pro- 
poſed improvements, therefore, of gather- 
ing graſſes by hand, can be of uſe only in 
proportion to the cleanneſs of the ſeeds fo 
gained, unleſs they are deſigned for mow. 
ing ground, in which caſe- that cireum< 
ſtance is reverſed ; but, according to this 
obſervation; the general aſſertions, i in favour 
of ſeparated” graſs ſeeds, ſhould be much 
more qualified with exceptions than they 
have” hitherto been. The uſual argument 
in their favour, i is to draw a parallel between 
bowing a mixture of all ſorts of graſs ſeeds, 
on ihe one hand, and on the other a mix- 
. G 8 3 ture 
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ture of the different ſorts. of corn; but the 
compariſon, in the above reſpect, has no 
ſimilitude, unleſs it was proved, that wheat, 
barley, and oats, were fed from May till 
October. One ſort of graſs would certainly 
b2 excellent, while in perfection; but many 
ſorts, ſown ſeparately, would, at their re- 
ſpective ſeaſons, carry as ſtubble-like an 
appearance, as ray-graſs after Midſummer. 
Experiment, No. 12. | 
Nine years ago, the ant-hills, in a large 
paſture, were cut in the ſpring, and a hill 
made of them with lime, each in layers: 
they were well mixed together, and ſpread, 
the autumn following, on a graſs field. No 
improvement could have turned out more 
advantageous : it has not wanted any ma- 
nuring ſince, and has: Wan yery great 
* 5 
Theſe e with Sir Cecil W ray s 
1 7 huſbandry, though on ſo large 
a ſcale, have, by no means, been his 
only employment: he has, within ten 
years, conſiderably raiſed the value of his 
eſtate, built Summercaſtle, With extenſive ; 
offices, formed a large lake, planted 70 
| acres, | and Highly, improved. above 309; 


"T4 —_— 
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which. are. undeniable proofs: of no ſlight 
ſpirit, exerted in ornamenting and enrich- 


ing a country, ſo greatly n * im- 


Pen . ö a 
The ſize of farms, i in this 1 varies, 
in the open fields, from 1 5. to 4ol. a years 
and, in the incloſures, from 60 J. to 200 l. a 
year. The upper lands are all a light ſoil ; 


£ 4 2 4 . ; K hh hw 
- * 7 . x7 * 93 T — — 


1 


185 — the at face of this country, 
which is uncommonly open, (called Lincolu- 
Heath, but by the inhabitants he CHF, being a 


high ridge of country, between a rich vale. on 
one ſide, and the Wolds on the other) the view 
from Summer-Caſtle is very fine, the vale is well 
wooded, and the lake formed ſo as to unite very 
happily with the adjoining wood, which is always 


a material point. It is an extreme fine water, 
above half a mile long, and of a great breadth; 
the colour very and the ſurrounding 
ſhores truly beauti al: the groves of wood, the 
ſtraggling trees, and the ſmall encloſures,” ev 
where vary the appearance; the village'on a 5 


ing ground on one ſide, ſome of the houſes tufted 


with knots of wood, and the corn- fields, which 
hang to the water; "all throw a vatiety into the 


environs, which I have tore than once obſerved 


to be wanted in many waters. A winding lake, 
with ſpreading lawns and extenſive woods, form- 
ing a North American'ſcene, are now ſo common, 


that the variation of incloſures, full of ruſtic bu- 
* cannot fail n N e ; beſides the un- 


doubted 
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A but the lower country all on clay. The 

open lets at 2:5. 6 d. an acre, and the encloſed 
from 8 p, 2. The * ee * the 
open fields is, eee, 
"2 K. Fallow. n ee 

1159 2 e ee „ 
| Bia. —— they. bare, - agrel 
| to vary it fol: vis eie 19 


I. Turnips 3. Wheat 
ene * Peaſe. 
5 03 2 * — 5 > 903 Sh ths T3 ; 


\ Hai! Tom . of 5. 

| doubter EA. Abbey 3 of — . * . 
appear larger, than if encompaſſed. oy one Tweep 
af lawn.. — e e de ie 

There is a natural curioſity in this ue, 
which: deſerves. being noticed: it is what are here 
called the Trent ſprings, There are many ſmall 
pits of water, which often riſe and overflow with- 
cout any viſible reaſon. They ate ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned hy ſubterraneous communications with 
the riyer Trent, and to riſe hen there are floods 


in that river. Sit Cecil Wray attributes them 


merely to heavy rains on the Derbyſbire hills. 
He has a friend on the Peak, with whom he cor- 
reſponds on the ſubject, and finds that his 
ſprings; always riſe, a few. days after very heavy 
rains on thoſe hills; and, what 1 18 wenn 
ſome without floods. in Trent. 

Another peculiarity here is a ſmall ada, part 
of which never freezes; though the reſt of it is 
often ſeveral inches thick in ice: a pale runs 
through it, which forms the boundary. The 
. ſoil, dec. all the ſame. | 
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Their crops of wheat riſe,” upon an ave- 
tage, from two to three quarters per acre 3 
of barley, from three and a half t6 five 
quarters; - of oats, from two to four ditto 5 
peaſe, from one and a half to three; 
beans, on the clays, from t o to Tour 
1 . * 2 | 

Turnip-hoeing is but juſt coming i in, 4d 
very indifferently performed: 1 uſe the 
crop for feeding _ the on of acre 


from zee 1 10dh wht; 7 
. Cloyer they. do not Ne Sue! 


but vrhat they have they mow. twice for 


hay, and get, at the two cuttings, from 
two to two tans and A half of hay an acre. 

In their manuring, they have nothing 
that can be... commended : they chop their 


9 ſtubble, 9 it 18. only for thatch; and 


their hay they ſack more about the fields 
than at home. 

Flocks of ſheep riſe: from 100 to 1000; 
but different farmers.chuſe different ſtocks: 
their diſtinctions are, fallow.: ſheep, walk 
ſheep,” ahd "paſture e ſheep. The en * the 
FRirſt Fey re at- * ein 
Lamb, — =. © hw 4 0 14 0 
Wool, o „ . 2 6 

Fotal, - 815 5 
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Of named 


The winter © food, FE 2 turnips.. 
In their tillage, they 'uſe, on the Clif 
four horſes to tooacres of ploughed ground; 1 
two in a plough, and do an acre a day: the 
price 45. an gere, and the Aepeh 1 four or five 
inches 8. : Vat Pam: | 

Land ſells from 30 to 35 years bunch 

Poor rates from 64. to gd. in the 225 
in 20 e have ariſen a fourth. 


LABO un. 


my 


In IG was adh. rs 

Reaping, 4. an are. | 

Ne ſpring corn, 1.5. 20 4 a beer, 
— — graſs, 15.64, RIS: + 

: n turnips, 44. th 
'Thedſhing heat, Is, 89. per quarter, | x 


4 «=, * 


"Heads 


oy (none; - 
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Head-man's wages, to 121. 125, 
Next ditto, 8/. 85. 
Kid's, 5. 355. 
Dairy-maid's, 3 J. 
Other ditto, 2 l. 10g. "x 
Women per day, in 8 8 84% 
Labour, in ten years, raiſed a fifth. 
From Lincoln to Slegford, the road. runs 
chiefly over the heath, on which many new 


encloſures are making: they let from Bs. to 
125. an acre; but the lower grounds taken 


into the account, the average would be 125. 
All this tract of heath-land would yield 


very fine ſainfoine: it is by no means ſo 


much cultivated as it ought. | 


| ö 
1 ; 
, 


= i > . —— —— — — eat 
— a — — 

* 2 8 3 > . — 
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BOUr — whe ſoil is very 
rien as may be judged from che 
quantity of hemp grown all over this coun- 
try: they nevertheleſs manure for it at the 
rate of ten load an acre of yard dung: al- 
ways ſow it after corn, about May-doy, on 
three ſpring earths. It never requires any 
weeding, as the luxuriance of the growth 
deſtroys all weeds; and it leaves the land 
in ſuch good order, that either flax or barley 
follows it, which, by the way, is a very 
ſtrong proof of the great conſequence of a 
thick ſhade to the ground, and ſo deſtroying 
weeds. Hemp is reckoned one of the moſt 
exhauſting crops ; but, from the thickneſs 
of the ſhade, it makes amends 22 chat eir- | 
cumftance. 

The latter end of Auguſt, or the begin- 
ning of September, they pull it up by the 
roots, and water it; but ſometimes they 
ſpread it over a paſture for a month, for the 
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dews, to moiſten it, and often turn itz this is 
for ropes: what they water in the ditches is 


for cloth. The crop, on an average, is worth 


from 5g J. to 10/.;an acre; but ſeldom more 


than 6/. The nn n be Were as 
Rent. de, Np at 4 110 0 
Three 1 M tt e ein 


34 


Pulling, at 15. ah 100 enrrg- c. S 10 
Watering, Sho 5160 = of 0 Mit 8 
Taking out, bag and COP 2 F 


Tot, * 3 ME x 16 0 


From . it appears, Ws St * — by 
hemp is very b Egge but the: far 

mers eſteem it a fall. 
Flax they ſow either on graſs- land or at. 


0 

oo 

Sowing, harrowing; &c. &c. Ack. o.8\0 
0 

Oo 

0 


ter hemp: they ſow it at » Lady-day, on | 
three earths; and weed it thoroughlythrough 


the ſummer at a various expence, but not 
teſs than 65. an acre. The pulling it they 
reckon at 7. an acre; but the watering 
does not eoſt ſo much as hemp. The dreſſ- 


ing is 1 J. 2 d. a ſtone, and the crop about 20 
ſtone, at 105. ; or 104. an acre. It is reck- 


chauſ * more than hemp, 
| 4) vis 
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which is very obſervable; for the latter is 
much the moſt luxuriant growth: but I at- 
tribute its ſuperiority to the thickneſs of the 
hade, which breeds a putrid fermentation 

in the ſoil, and always enriches, 
Land lets (reckoned by ſtatute ea 
from 125. to 245. per acre; more at 207. 
than under: and farms riſe in general from 

Fol. to 130l. a year. Moſt of the country 

is applied to grazing: an acre of graſs will 

carry ſix or ſeven large ſheep through the 
ſummer ; or it will fatten an ox of 70 ſtone, 
and keep a ſheep in winter; which proves, 
upon the whole, that the ſoil is excellently 
adapted to grazing. They buy in two ſhear 
wethers lean, at 255. and ſell them fat at 

35. They clip 9 or 10/4. of wool from 

each, worth 5 5; or 64. on an average. 

They ſow a good deal of cole- ſeed for 

winter fatting ſheep: they eat it from Mi- 

chaelmas to Candlemas, and then let it ſtand 

for ſeed; but the crop they reckon much 
damaged by the feeding: for they do not 

— on an average, above three quarters an 

They reckon it to fatten faſter than 
= 8 - but the ſheep muſt have had the 

n graſs. An acre, that is very good, 

be 2 3 
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will fatten from 6 to 10 ſheep; but their 

erops are uncommonly ftrong ; the ſtalks of 
the plants are many of them as thick as a 
man's wriſt: they manure for it as in other 
places for turnips, and ſow at Midſummer ; 

but if the crop is for ſeed alone, bags do not 


Jow, till Auguſt, 


| The profit on Eating beafts it is not « Ak; 
they reckon from 2 J. to, 41. apiece for ſum- 


9 


mer feeding, not a low profit. 8 


— 


In their tillage they uſe but 2 horſęs i in a ' | 
_ Plough, and yet their ſoil is much of it very Fil 
ſtrong : do an acre a 5808 Their — of [hi 
4 n are, | N 
0 "ne" flow | 4 RP 4 
0 600 Wheat 55 Barley. Ver 1! 
3. Wheat Su bad. * I 
e | Another : . 1 
bro, 1. 'Coleſeed, enten e | 
_ gs. * "2 ye A 2632 1 
e e ee 
Auutler. 10 11135 "1 FT $24 | | 
I. Grass, broken 4. Oats . li 
4112 up for flax 5. Oats 25 81 10 
. r ll 
3. Fax 7. Falle. 401 1 
Vor. I. Hh This, [ | 
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Feen i muß er et 4h 3 admirable 
© ſyſtem or. exhayGing lands. 
| ME ig EM N N WY — 


” 1 i : 
* 105 IT! ther. TILE r 


. A % Of + A 1 4 4 , 6 5 A 4 8&4 ' : 
2. Wheat 0 7 Oats, c or 


63 n 
3. Hemp 100 Wheat, 
A man may | travel many miles without 


meeting -withſo curious a collectionof eourſes. 
"Their wheat aer, 31 . 5 acre | 


on an average. 
Barley, 3 quarters. 
Oats, 4 quarters. N 
Beans, 3 quarters. e ns 
Theſe crops are by no means s proportiqaed 25 
to the goodneſs. of the ſoil; and it is not to 
be wondered at, with fuch 4 ſucceſſion of 
crops as they practiſe. Tythes are all gather- 
ed; every 1oth ſhock of corn ray every 
10th lamb, and fleece, and fo mug ** : 
for beaſts, horſes, & Sc, 
They reckon 1000/4. e to bar a 
grazing farm of 100, a year. 
| -:- LABOUR. 
| In harveſ, 35, to 45. a day, and fancies 
p beer. „ 
| I hatin, 17 64 and bounds, 2 


8 | 1 1 


Ia 
x 7 . U 


In winter, 15. and ditto. 

Women in hay-time, e 7 
Reaping wheat, 65. 6d. and 54. an acre. 
———-- barley and oats, 4s. 6d. to 56. 
Mowing graſs, 25. to 25. 6d. an acre. 
Head-man's wages, 12 / | 
Next ditto, 91. to 104. 

Lat 8, 61. 1 . 

Maid's, 3. 

_ of n a third in 120; years 


3 * PROVISIONS. IE. 
Bread, SAL 14 * pound. 
Beef, — to 444; PIR: os 
Mutton, n 

Pork. + et 5 1 

Bacon, „„ : 


Milk, -, xd. ot pint, by 
. ER, 3 ber peck. 


Labourer": 8 houſe- rent, 31 to 4 5 {I 


* 


* 


Fro nan Long dam ther ante] 
continues quite flat, but the foil improves. 


* firing, 14 S. 


* Waiktof Sutton is one of the moſt famous 
- - Hh2 graziers 
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graziers in England, particularly in fatting 
the largeſt oxen ever ſeen in this Kingdom. 
The rent of land runs at about 11. per acre 
Rates 15. 20.1 in eee and "m 8 
in kind. 


_ -Moft FP the country. 18 Es to grazing 
beaſts and ſheep. Mr. Wallet buys.annually 
1400 wethers ; and others in proportion to 
their farms: they are bought lean. at 20%. 
to 255. a head, and ſold fat from 3os.. w 
40s. and the wool comes to from 5 fl. to 71. 
6d. They are all bred on the Lincolnſhire 
WWolds, about Caſtor, Horncaſtle, &c. and 
the breeders all aim at getting the largeſt 
boned tups; which the reader may remem- 
ber is directly contrary to the * of 
Mr. Bakewell of Di foley. os | 
Wethers are moſtly kepta year and a half, 
ſo as to clip them twice ; and ſome 705 2 
to a todd. . | L « 
The great rickes' of this country are the 
Galt marſhes ;z many of which are {6 wonder- 
fully fertile, that they 1 will fatten at the rate 
of a large ox and 2 or 3 ſheep. per acre, And 
It is certainly a common thing, to have the 
keeping of beaſts given them at certain times 
ren ny COT * that 
£21 | 5 * a 1 | — 


— 
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the ſheep and regular ſtock may have a freſh 


young bite: an inſtance to be produced no 
where but in ſalt marſhes. - And a great ad- 


vantage is, theſe rich lands never —_ 


nen; however wet, to rot ſheep. 
Tong Sutton common is one of the moſt 


aue tracts of land in this country; it con- 
tains 3 500 acres of ſalt marſh. The right 


of commonage is unlimited; - 30,000 ſheep, 


 To00 horſes, and 300 beaſts, are annually 


kept On it, | and many of them ſold: from ie 


fat, which is certainly very extraordinary. 


a But the whole would let for 246. an acre 


| tgp gan e of a ſhilling, - - 
From Barton on the Humber quite to Lang 


| Sutton, is a tract of grazing land above 10 
miles long, and from 3 to 10 miles wide. 


It is the richeſt tract i in England, though not 


let at the higheſt rents, for they do not run 


at more than from 15s. to255. an acre. It 
win fatten' a large ox and a ſheep” per acre. * 

But the higher lands, as they ar called 
here, will fat a large ox and: a ſheep per acre, 
and ſome will do more. 


8 4 pr #*. £ '$ * 1 4 * = 8 4 
* * 5 + by 1 1 2 2 J 1 1 * 


Many graziers — in their oxen in n au- 
tumn to eat ſtraw in the winter; they then . 


H h ſummer 


Fa LN 
{% 
&\ 


—— 
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ſummer feed them, and if the beaſts are very 
large, then put. them to oil cake and hay, 
which likewiſe enables them to . at * 

n profitable ſeaſon . 
Mr. MWaller's beaſts Keef l riſe Wen 
100 to 120 ſtone; when they are put to oil 
cake, which is always after the ſummer's 
graſs, they eat 24 15. of cake à day, and aa 
much hay: he keeps them looſe in a yard, 
and gives the cake in mangers under open 
| ſheds; and he finds from experience that 
they ſhould always have good hay: he has 
tried them with a ſecondary ſort; and, in 
compliance with the advice of others, with 
barley-ſtra w; but nothing equals good hay: 
the dealt. will thrive 3 in PORTER to its 
"The oil cake necellarly: . >" Gow ; 
that i is, the large pieces; the ſmaller ones; 
and the duſt. Attention ſhould be given to 
this circumſtance; ' beaſts will often at firſt 
refuſe the. pieces, but eat the duſt; x then the 
ſmall pieces, apd afterwards the larger ones; 7 
but then they will no more touch either the 
ſmaller, or the duſt. Tf this management is 
not attended to, it will ſometimes be diffi- 5 
cult to RG them to cake at all, . | 

$ 
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As to to che ſhape and' make of oxen for 
ag, Mr. Walk? adheres to tlie old idea 
of large bones being the deſirable circum- 

ſtance He thinks that à beaſt cannot come 
to a great degree of fatneſs without hung 
room to lay the far on; which is bone: and 
he thinks tllat this extends to the profit made 
by a given quantity of graſs, which will be 
greater by fatting the large boned cattle than 
the ſmaller. In the year 1763, he killed an 
os chat weightd 145 ſtone, 146. to the 


ſtone 25 
nen of yeaſts. Mr. Wal 


An the um mer 


oy of. -apinicns tes 10 fields, each of 10 
2 Ness 


— 
A * 4 7 1 F * Lf - 1 % * _— 1 4 * 
Ov a4 1 5 * F : . : 5 ö 
*. » * 1 


— 


3 Mr. att has a TL Io this bt, and ſpeaks of 

itas thelargeſt beaſtever killed in England; but that this 
is a great | miltake, will appear from the following par- 
ticulars of oe killed at Newby in © Lineolnfhire, in 


the year 1 69a, wich which Sir Cecil ray WINE . 


W 5 — wn N 2. 
The other "EY „Fo 
The c- hind (quarter E ed" 6: 
IS, 3 444 e e 1 0: 
A , . Py 2,0 
Heart, liver, and lights — — 7 6 


A 
4 
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acres, are far preferable to one of 100; and 
that the beaſts by being changed will waſte 


= much leſs graſs. 


From Long Sutton 1 ls the ata to . 
by Leverington. I am indebted to Spelman 
Swaine, Eſq. for the following account of 
huſbandry in that neighbourhoooud. 

Farms. riſe from 1 51. or 200. a year to 300/. 
but are about 50. in general. The foil all 
a ſtrong elay except the marſh lands, which 
are ſea ſilt; that is, a dark coloured rich ſand. 
Rents riſe from 16s. to 204. an acre; the ? 
average I 86. All the way from Lang e 
to Leverington, it runs at 205, an acre. 


1 courſe of arable 1 18, 


1. Fallow | + Wheat 
2. Wheat F. Coleſeed 
3. Beans q '6: Oats... 


They plough five times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels an acre, and reap on a medium 
31 quarters. They ſow no barley, thinking 
the land too good for it, but ſubſtitute barley- 
big in its ſtead: ſow 3 buſhels; the crops 
riſe to 7+ quarters; but 5 the average. 
For beans they ſtir thrice, ſow them either 


at random or in the chird or fourth . 
' 7. - 
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to come up in drills: in the firſt method 


they uſe 4 buſhels of ſeed, and feed off tlie 


weeds by ſheep; they crop 3 quarters or 32. 
In the dill way they ſow but 10 pecks, horſe- 
hoe once or twice, as necellary. to keep them 


clean; and get from 3 + to 47 quarters per 


acre, ſometimes 5. Wheat after, and as 


clean as a garden. 


Coleſeed is much ad in th ** -. 


thi preparation for it is by paring and burn- 


ing. They feed it off between Chriſtmas 
and Candlemas, and either ſow the land with 


coats, or let the coleſeed ſtand for a crop; it 


yields 4 or 47 quarters per acre; 9 have 
been known on an extraordinary piece of 


land. The feed of coleſeed in theſe rich 


lands is worth from 305. to 406. an acre; 


it will feed 12 ſheep from Michaclmas to 


Chriſtmas, at 3 d. a week. But the ſeed crop 
is better when not fed at all; it ſhould how- 
ever be ſown at Lammas. 9m Deen 


They have bereey ey rurnip . no 


clover. 


The only draining ME on x inthis neigh- 


bourhood is that of the fens by act of par- 


liament; 3 much of i it that was let at only 45. 
1 1 4 


— — 
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or 5 an acre,” has been adtageed at ones 
OR SPI298 1/350) 20, BETUBRG þ © 
The) attend very Ii little to Alg ante 
in this country, Which — 89 excuſed con- 
fidering the fertility of the 16 ; they chop 
ſome of their ſtubbles for Karle, but never 
for Itter; and their pigeons dung they ſel! 
to Cambridge, I think a good farmer ſhould 
ſee His land a dunghill before he begins ſuch 
a practice. Their hay they ſtack about the 
fields; but this piece of bad management is 
to be charged to the aceount, not of the 
tenants; but the landlords; who very wiſely 
inſiſt nnr e eee wy ; 
therein. een. | 
; muſt be 4 to 8 little hal | 
oth piece of barbariſm: they are tenacious 
af the practice, under the idea of its improv- 
ing te land. But a falſer notion cannot be 
entertained; the dung of the cattle, I have 
remarked more than once, is of little eonſe- 
quence, if it does not fall ſo thick as to oc- 


caſion a fermentation in the ſoil; the benefit 1 


of folding ſheep, lies in this cireumſtance: - 
hence the winter feeding does not at all en- 
rich the ſoil: but it does ſomething g elle, 
8 is s truly miſchievous it treads and 
e 3 
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poaches it in wet weather to a great degree; 


which in a ſtiff clay foil is pernicious: on a 
looſe blowing ſand it would be of aſe; but on 


Beavy land chere eannot be a woxſe practice. 
I ſhalb therefore venture toreeommend to the 
landlords to expunge ſo: prepoſterous a co- 


venant from tlieir leaſes; and only bind their 


r the farms. 


at large, AP: 28 0 V i 
Their 865 graſs land A ENG an 


and two ſheep per acre. The only breed ib 


the Lincoly/hive, The beſteow weill give olan 


average 6 gallons of milk a day; or or 81. 
of butter a week The winter food hay only, 
vyhich they give in the field. The profiton 


ſummer feeding an ox from 40 to 505; - 
_ © 'The flocks.of theep rife to Por 600; both. 
fatting and breeding flocks are kept. 3 


profit of he latter they” reckot at A 
as Lamb 22 31105 N 40 8. oY 8 


© Wool* 15 2 be Let 15 4 


G 09 e \ > Ti "911189 __ 
ks ? 4 Is 
OI (Pon rg ©. 
CI: 6 Pp A Tx hs . 4 1 * * 


-Thegrether Boche Nhey — in ſo =; to keep 
chem for clipping twice; the two fleeces 
pay 10, They buy at 256. or 2 and ſell 
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at from 35s. to 405, In the winter they put 
them to coleſeed in a the un or in e og 
On turnips. „ fi 11 Sy 

In their tillage they . 6 bade Wett. 
fry for 100 acres' of "arable ; uſe two in a 
plough, and do an acre à day. They tir 
32 or 4 inches deep: the price per acre 35. 
or 3s, 64, The annual expence of keeping 
a horſe they reckon at 75/ The ſummer 
Joiſt 15. 6d. to 25. Me No ray? is cut 
makin i. £4 4 


In the Aung and Rocking Dis; ny 
reckon that above 1800 J. is neceſſary for one 
of 300 acres, 200 graſs and 100 arable, all 
at 1 I. an acre: and N divide _ ute in 
the following manner: bie 3620, 
Ne nt... L. 150 
Tythe, 455 115 * 5 l ot RUS id . 
Town charges, D 
40 Oxen, of 70 Aa at. 81. 320 
30 Ditto, of 50 ſtone, at 6, 180 
20 Voung cattle, at 4. 80 
4⁰⁰ Sheep; 100 lambs, at 165. 
and 380 wethers, at 27% 480 
Swine, Fe . — dee . l 


9 bd N N Os 
YT ONT oor oor 


WS 19 - 1259.0 ry 


FE 


-. 
"— 


0 0 ο 0 


oO 0 
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Brought over, . 1259 
2 , ee 
2 Waggons == 35 
1 Cart, F 1 
Ke Ploughs, „ 1, EAI AY 
2 Pair of harrows = % 
1 Roller, 22 = ws, — | 2 
Hamel: $5 xg 20) 
ye. 
Seed, 30 acres wheat, OSS 
8 Barley — — * 
— 30 Oats, beans, peaſe, : and 
C 12 K 


0 % C IF - + = 


= Jn” „ 


JS 0-0 
cDo000%00000 o 


0 0 


— 
v 


2 Labourers, : „ 4 : 
Extra labobr, '- = , 50. 
Houſekeeping, 3 5 ; 80 
Oil-cake for 20 of the beaſts 380 
Furniture, eee, 


0 ns „ : 5 5 : — 5 A 
Ok inhale; ©: „ 027 FO 
a 1 5 
1 e 1 : wy * © oe £ 1 


* 
- A 


0000009000 X 2 
0000000000 


| Rent, tythe, and town charges, 34% & 0 
n Gum 1 * * 4 976M] 500 a. 2 
Cape over, = 847 0 Q 


Cee vo. Dna een > oe WIA, 


Houſekeeping, - As og 
Dilacake, — = .. won: 
Wear and tear. 
Intereſt of _ . 


PRODUCE.” 
20 Oxen, at A, 7.3 ſol _ DB < 
20 Ditto oil-cake, at 181. 7 
30 Ditto, at 8g = 2 
Young cattle, 20 at 2), f 


100 Lambs, at 27s. © - 
300 Sheep, at 326. 


E 
| 30 Acres wheat, Ot Om — 
10 Barley- big 
20 Acres oats, Kc. 5 


* 4 . W — 1 
<0: 5 ks © x : * f 
” * _ 


Tota expence 5 0 
9 Profir, © Ne” i, 208 So 


8 Þ bg: 80 years A | 
Zen —_—_— 1 ee beaſts, are 
| * 1 gathered 


J 3» 
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gathered in kind; ;: they pay 64. in rf 3 


the land fed hy a nudus. 1 
Poor rates, 1 5. in the pound; 34. at wik 


beach... The employment of the poor of all 
forts js chietſy in the, feld, Al drink tea 


twice a dax. 
Some leaſes are granted, . 10 


Hemp is cultivated in ſomę lands in this 


neighbourhood. They plou gh. tour times 


for it, and harrow 1 i An The bene * | 


n od boo otic or fono 
Four ploughings, OY : i 8. 12 5 
Six harrowingss = 
Seed and an, eee e > B 
„ 
Watering, c. ORR 2 
Dreſſing, 8. T i 
1 


S % « * ; 
1 : 4 : 
| r — - oY ; 
. > — 2 =— ** * „ W 4 
6 4 £ 4 n , 
; E . 
- 


* . A ark 
oy” AP | 2 A a 2 * 
Gu” 4n os ROT & K "WY . 4 2 1 * 442 1 : 43.4 # SS 8 » =, ” : 
# , * „ 1 
x 's F 6 
N * . 
* 
© 3 


Theproduceis 45 PETR at 35.64. 7 17 6 
rn „ 


| Profit, TY a 
This is a freſh proof chat the rg on hemp 


is 3 nn 8 


. W 4 1 * 
af *I 1 _ a, 7 2 . 8 * 1 9 2 1 4 * 4 7 7 40 
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Flax is alſo cultivated: to pill=—cart— 


* ſod —unſod - ſpread tye and barn, come 


to 1. 4s. per acre. The crops riſe from 20 
to 50 ſtone, and the price varies from Ji, . to 
f bo. 104. average 6s. the crop 45 tone. 
| LABOUR. © ny” 
In harveſt, 25. 6d. a day and beer. 5 
In hay-time, 15. U 6 d. to 26. and beer. 
In winter, 15. | | = 
| Reaping wheat, 55. to 7s. 5 
Mowing, binding, and cocking cn. corn] 
34. 6d. 
| Mowing graſs, 12 to 25. 6d. 
Thraſhing oats, 6s. a laſf of 102 quarters 
and help at taking 1 in the ſtack. 
Head-man's wages, 10/. 105. 
Lad's, 51. to 64. en 
Dairy-maid, N op 
Awoman a need, 15. tO1s, 34 nd a 
beer. 


In hay-time, 15, and beer. Tis RE Ev 


4 n 


1 


In winter, 6d. 5 ( 
us IMPLEMENTS. - 

A waggon, oh * "> wa. 

e 2 1 


: A plough, I 1 Los. * F 3 145 ; E. AY Th YM! 521 
| Pair of harrows, 1 J. 10 2 
—_ 15. 
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"PROVISIONS. 


Bread, - en, . 1 L dl per 2. 
o ⁰·¹ „ 61 
Beef, — apts 
Mutton, = 4 $h 
TY IT 

Pork, = 4 


Milt, +3 . Ser pd! 
Potatoes, = 2 + per peck; 


5 Candles, 938.15 6 e 
Soups „„ N 
The general ceconomy of the country 
will be ſeen from the N 1 
of farm. 1 
600 Acres in all 500 Side | | 
300 Arable 100 Acres wheat 
300 Graſs Re 20 Barleß 
L. Soo Rent 100 Oats, 
10 30 
40 Brood mares, 2 Men 
„ polite Baw-.- 1 MA 6 Labourers. = 2s 
F a 80 Fatting beaſts „ . 
e  Ancther Ks 
Sod in al! 240 Graſs 
60 Arable - 2 L. 200 Rent 
Vor. E n 
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8 Horleg _ AP Beans 
20 Fatting beaſts 2 Men 
20 Young cattle” 1 Boy .' 7 
300 Sheep + 1 Fabourer. 
30 Acres wheat | OO eee 


rechen. 
200 Acres i in al! 30 1 7 


34 Arable 10 Acres whhar 7 
166 Graſs 5 Barley 
L. 200 Rent o 
4 Horſes N F Beans 6 
20 Fatting beaſts 1. Labourer. 
as 2 
130 Acres in 5 8 Young ade 


100 ; Gris. 1 e 3 
C. 100 Rent ss 
4 Horſes, 1 Man. . 
15 Fatting beaſts _ 

not her: 


42 Acres, all graſs I2 Fatti: ng beaſts 
W Sheep.. 2 
. hufbandry in the fens, that have 
been drained by act of Parliament, is in 
ſeveral inſtances particular. In Wiſheach 
high fen, the ſoil is ten inches of bog, on a 
blue clay: they plough for three fucceſſive 
crops of oata; and then let the land by 


3 . 


way 
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way of fallow run t twitely graſs; they 
eat it off, though ſometimes they mow a 
crop of twitch hay: then they pare it with 
a plough and burn it; and ſow coleſeed at 
| Midſummer, generally for ſheep feed; 
ſometimes for a crop of ſeed after the feed- 
ing. They get 35. an acre by feeding, 
and then 2 and quarters feed, worth 44. 
Alter the coleſeed, they take 3 crops. more 
of oats, each of them 5 quarters an acre; 
and then they give it the delectable fallow 
of two twitch years, either feeding or mow-w· 
ing it, after whieh * * and * 
again, as above. 

Some farmers, better e the _ * 
2 buſhels an acre of ray-graſs with the 
third crop of oats ; and let it lie to graſs 
for four or five years, mowing a load and 
| half of hay an acre; after which they 
Bought it up without burning N 35 or _ 
crops of oats; running. | 


This hufbandry i is, upon hy hh, as 


amazing a ſyſtem of barbariſm as I remem- 
ber to have heard. It is evident, upon the 
face of the account; that the land would do 
for meadow: any ſoil that will yield ſuch 
cope * oats and coleſced, and bear ſuch a 
| | Ii 2 burthen 
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burthen of twitch and ray-graſs, would, if 
properly managed, make moſt profitable 
returns in meadow hay and feeding; and 
it cannot be doubted but the profit would 
be vaſtly greater. But if theſe farmers are 
ſo bitten by a mad pleugh, that they will 
have an arable courſe on land defigned by 
nature for graſs ;' they ought certainly to 
have done with fuch a fucceſſion of oats, 
and vary their crops: ſuch a'courſe' as the 
following would keep weir land clean and 


in good heart. 
goes dn e "Grafts diy 
* fed.  grals, „white clo- 

* . (ts - ver, trefoile, and 
4. 3 £2 . 36 By ſeeds—let i it 
%% 5 han 
6. Cabbage 2 Oats. o $03 
7. Oats. 


The potatoes for feeding 3 The bit 
would do excellently for all theſe crops; 
and each would be far better than ant 
they have at preſent. 5 "0 

They have found from long 1 
chat burning once every ſeven years, does. 
: not at all diminiſh the depth of the ſoil., Th 


. in the banks often happen, in, 
2 e Which 


"E . 75 —— 
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which.caſe they loſe a year, but are paid in 
the great fertility left by the water; the 
land is thickly dreſſed with a ſlimy mud. 
Oats in theſe fens, in late ſummers, are 


remarkable for their poor quality; crops of 
five or ſix quarters often ſell at a guinea the 


laſt, of 84 buſhels: but in general they are 


II. a laſt A ſack of 4 buſhels will not 
weigh above 4 = tone. ' 
In 1768, much fen Fr allo was $ Told 
at a*guinea a laft, 5 

8 paſſed from n to N by : 
way. of Walpole, a conſiderable pariſh in 
the tract of. country called Marſpland. The 

| following i is an accurate account of ſeveral . 

curious particulars in that pariſh. _ 

* Walpole St. Peter. and Andrew. 


| Account of Land, Perſons, Stock, &c. in, 
| the ſaid Townthip. | 


| rs 

Pail land, - - = 4120- 
Atalle/laad, 99; 3120 50. 
Common, or waſte D about | :2 Hag 
Acres in groſs, "oe 8670 


In che occupation of 103 difeqent | . 
| Perſons, at the yearly rent of L. 4760 

Alſeſt to the Jand tax at per annum, 2907 
| A 1 3 . . 


285 
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No. of farmers, their wives and chil- 

_— EE * 2757 
No. of ſervants, o 160 
i 855 of labourers, their wires and 
children 81 
No. of x poor now maintainedby thetown, 22 
And ſeveral more within the _ FO 


when if * — 
No. of _ EO Et 538 
No. of houſes. in the ſaid town, 1 12⁰ 
No. of cows kept in ditto, about 200 
Ditto horſes, about 310 
Ditto beaſts, young, and feeding, about 580 
Ditto ſheep, about 1000 


Ditto hogs, about TOTES OTE 1 Hes, 
This account of ſtock, is nr bs ſup- 

poſed to be kept upon the land yearly, and 

includes feeding and breeding cattle of all 

ſorts... | FE ty 7 

4 Rates i in 1688, 2 1706, no account of : 
them can be found. 

Ditto i in 1730, church 91 bete 64 bo 4. 

Surveyors, nothing. ! 

Ditto 1 in 1769, church 44. Poor 84 ber 7 

1 Surveyors, nothing. _ 

Ditto i in 1767, church 2 4. poor 104 pir fe | 

* 3 d. per 4 
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A common courſe about Walpole is, 


. Fallow 4. Beans 
2. Wheat | S. Wheat. 


1 The Oats ther MY wheat ſhould e 
be excluded. 


They generally get 3 quarters of Wheat; ; 
from 6 to 10 vf oats, average 7 1 and 


” 4 quarters beans on an average. They 


drill beans in every fourth furrow; and 
keep them clean by* both korſs and 
| hand-hoeing; to which management they 
owe their fine crops, Mr. Canbam of Sox- 
threy, near Downham, had 60 acres thus cul- 
tivated in 1769, which yielded 5 quar- 
ters fer acre; and this year the whole is 
ſown with wheat; the crop as fine, and 
quite as clean, as any that ſucceed a fallow; 
He has often had 5 quariee of wheat an 
acre after beans. 

Their method of laying land to graſs on 
theſe rich clays, is to fow with bats on a 


dlean fallow, 10 2 am acre of white clover, 


and 4. Bl. of trefoile. They always feed it 
for three of four years, with ſheep only: 
When they come to mow, they get ſeldom 5 
wi than 2 tons of hay an Acre, N 

. . About 
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| About. Runcton, near Tynn, the fil. i is 
quite changed from the clays of Marſbland. 
Farms riſe from 20. to 200/. a year, but are 
about 40 J. on an average; the ſoil is a looſe, 
ſtrong, gravelly loam on clay; and on a car 
ſtone, which is of the iron ſtone nature: 
It lets from 5 or 65. to 208, an Acre, but 
in general about e | Their courſes, of 
crops _ | Ts 
. Turnips 1 Wheat, | 
2. Barley or ats F. Barley, 
; 3: Clover one year. . 


A, | 


wg Turnips e . Glover 
1. Turnips * 7 is - Wheat 
2. ney” "3 Barley. 


3. Peaſe or vetches 


VE wheat they plough but once; 2 4 3 
buſhels, and get 2 + quarters per acre, 
For rye on clover land, they ſtir but once; 
ſow 1 2 or 2 buſhels ber acre, and gain 
2 4 or 3 quarters. They ſtir three or 
four times for barley, ſow 3 buſhels, from 2 
the beginning of 4 to old May-day ; 'L 
the 


3 „ 
FH 4 


es 
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the average crop 3 + quarters. They give 
but one earth for oats, | ſow 4 inhale 


and get 5 quarters in retun. 

For peaſe they plough three or four 
times; ; ſow 4 buſhels, never hand-hoe | 
; them; ; the crop 2 4 quarters. n 


They ſtir four times for turnips; s — 3 


them twice; and feed a few off with ſheep, 


but in general draw. them for. heir cows: 


the average price 306. an acre. 
Clover they mow, twice for hay. 


The vetches they chiefly uſe eren * 


ſoiling horſes, in the. ſtable. 


In reſpe&t to-manuring, chey are almoſt 
as deficient as they can be: the fold is their 
principal dependance ; for as to their farm- 


yards, they do not chop their ſtubbles, and 


their hay they ſell, but bring + no dung. 
from Lynn. 


Plaſhing hedges.” ach 8 = are _ 


dead ones, for defence of the quick or live 


wood; and conſequently are rotten and 


| gone, in a ſingle ſeaſon. 


The beft graſs lets at ,205. an acre; * ts 
| feed it chiefly with cows; an acre and 
quarter will carry a cow through the ſummer. . 
The breed 1 is the little mongrel ſort; they 


b 
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pay in total product about 67. a head. 
They keep a good many hogs; above 40 
to 20 cows. A dairy-maid will take care 
of 10. The winter food firaw while dry; 
and aftertratds a little hay, with many 
turnips. They keep them in the yard. 
Good ones will give 8 gallons of milk a 
day; and ſome will make 1445. of butter a 
week; for 6 weeks after calving. 3 
Swine fat to 15 and 18 ſtone. 

- Flocks of _ riſe to 4504 the _ 


Lamb, WAY h Fa 0. $6 


696 


This its food nl Tbe rot they 
think is totally owing to water lying on the 
land in winter; which is direQy contrary 
to the common idea A is [owe 
_ foods: I 


- In tillage, W beine 1 8 Hors heodlliry 
for 100 acres of arable land; uſe 2 in a 


plough, and do from 1 to 3 acres a day. 
The depth about 4 + inches: and the 
| price ber acts LD . 1 keubbies they 
7 "break. 
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break up for a fallow about guts: 
Wheel ploughs only uſed. | 
In the ſtocking farms, de 1 400k 
neceſſary for one of 100%. a year. | Wie Dri 
Tuythes 1 15 ee 
about 20. | 
Poor rates my 4. Mai BY poke, The 
employment ſpinning wool: ull drink tea; 
and the men are almoſt as _ tea-drinkers 
as the women. | 
All the farmers have jeaſes, 


LABOQUR:. Wet 
In harveſt, 20. 25. And board A+ th ren 
In hay-time, | 1s. 69. a day and beer. * 
In winter, Is. 2 d. and beet, On 
Reaping wheat, AS to 65. : 0 KM 
Mowing barley, Ke. J's; 6% e 
— graſs, - 3 HW Sara, 2 
 Hoeing turnips, 4s. and 272. 
Hedging and ditching, 8d. a rod, 
, 1 8 wheat, 2£ erer. 
— = barley, 14 ditto. 
— . oats, 8 d. ditto.” 
peaſe and p die. 
f Head man r * ne 
Next TOE * & — 1 
I 3 Lad's, 
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x. 107 19 4 104, - heros I 1 7 
Other ditto, 34. N T4 

Women ber: day, in 3 1 4 * Y 
—— in hay-time,, ditto. 


4 


The ſe of labour a fourth in 10 Nee. 
$7 eee 

A e 20 l. PURE SRI ONIAES 
A cart, 11 I. 1157. aer, BE T9. 4 | TDN 
A plough, 2. 22. . 
A pair of harrows, 1 J. 10% FS 2A. 
A roller, 242%, , -, - „ 
Harneſs per horſe, 11. . 
Laying a ſhare, 15, FAN Bs 2” 2 8 = 
a coulter, 64. 1 OY IS 


\ 


Shocing 14 BS =. 4 PE = 13 71 
rRO VISIONS. — 
N Bread, ot ESO 1 Aut 17 
Cheats, e N een 58 2 — 
| Butter, | _ —— 6 ed o WAY ova TOpy 
r Hig fits 7 
Mutton,” won . 
Veal, yp POPs ge 2X den 
Pork, „ ni n =Þ 
Bacon. — 46 b ü 
Milk, . 0 2 d. per pint. 54 
Potatoes, ' = 4 per peck . 


* 
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Candles, 61 d. per 4. 
Soap, 8 +. Ein ora > 4 5 * 
Labourer's er e 49% r 
— — fring, 30. K 
| BUILDING. 7 0 
Wiebe Nee | 8 9971 
hren NV 
Oak timber, 25. a a foot 
Aſh ditto, 1 J. 2 d. 
Elm ditto, 24. 2d. . 
A carpenter a day, 1 FAY 84 W 77 
A maſon, 2. and ditto. Git dy 3 £20 
A thatcher, 27. Ss Sos 


"LS; SI SL 114 


% 


„The particulars of a, So are as follow... 
180 Acres in al. <0; Young « cattle, 
| 4 358 Rent Pitt © By Men 936 1 8 
8 Horfes ,, 87 * 1B. 2 
Ae ad esse 2 Maids... ST APR 
4 Cows... OT &1 21829 12 Lion, * 
30 Sheep 9 EO 2 doo ot ; 
Colonel Cony of this ** 1 3 1 
am obliged for the preceding account) has 
improved on the methods % his ae en 
His courſe is 
1. Turnips fed od. hi years. 
with ee is ian Peas. 
c 2, Barley 1 Wheat. 
23. Clover two « or 


* * 
22 
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nage; his peaſe 4 quarters; and his wheat 


His barley yields 5/quatters on an aver- | 


as much. Oats he never fows except in 


the place of barley; but he gains from 
7 i quarters to . His turnips he hand- 


hoes thrice; to Wkiek excellent prac- 


tice is undoubtedly to be attributed in a 


good meaſure his erops of barley being 


better than thoſe of his neighbours. 


His method of laying arable Lan to 


_ graſs, has been to'ſow- barley under ſeeded: 


on a clean turnip fallow; and with it 64. 


per acre of trefoile, 1016, of white clover, 
and ** buſhels of ray-graſb: : and he has 


found ĩt to make very good paſture. Four 
years ago he- laid a field in this manner: 


The firſt and ſecond years he fed it; the 
third he mowell a load and Half an acre of 


good hay; the ray-graſs is now declining, 


and the white clover thickening in its place. 


The Colenel tried clay-on\ four aeres of 


gravelly loam; be laid 8 leadb an acre, 


at the expence of 2, le; it was done in 
winter, and the land fallowedæ fbr turnips 


which were eat off by fat wethers: at Mi- 


claelmas, being ſold for 10/105. tlie four 
acres. Wheat ashes — aut die esp 5 
me” DRY 4z 
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4 f quarters per acre. After the wheat, 
' turnips again, ſold, to be fed on the land, 
at 405. an acre. They were followed by 
barley, which yielded 5 quarters per acre, 
Sainfoine was ſown with this barley, but it 
failed. —This is a very valuable experiment . 


for all the neighbourhood; as it proves in 


the cleareſt manner, the ETD of cg 2 
theſe ſoils. 


The Colonel has more than once had 6 
quarters an acre. of 10. 


End of che FigsT Vor unk. 
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